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I H&7'8 YOUR FAVOOBXTE 
’ HORROR MOVIE? ' 

It’s fftafquestion.The one horror 
tans get asked - most often by 
non-horror fans, in my experience - as a way to gauge 
just what kind of terrible things make us tick. My re- 
sponse to it is usually, "It depends on the hour,” because 
horror Is a genre so rich in style, substance, and subjec- 
tive affect that it can’t be encapsulated In a single movie. 

I can easily find “horror" films that scare the hell out 
of me, thrill me with special effects, bend my brain in 
surreal directions, make me laugh with outrageous gore 
gags, deliver pulse-racing tension, soothe the animal 
brain with depictions of orgiastic violence, excite the ac- 
ademic mind with bigger questions about our relationship 
to fear, or just unleash cool-ass monsters for pure eye- 
candy purposes. For all these reasons, it’s no easier to 
pick just one horror movie hero than It is to narrow down 
a favourite film. 

While Frankenstein’s Monster was my original horror 
movie hero - my jaw hit the floor the first time I watched 
him lumber about the lab - I’ve come to understand that 
the experience of Frankenstein’s monster is a collabora- 
tion of Boris Karloff’s iconic performance, Mary Shelley’s 
original novel, a team of screenwriters. Jack Pierce’s 
makeup, James Whale’s direction, Charles D. Hall’s art 
direction and the efforts of producer Carl Laemmie Jr, to 
bring them all together. 

So, expand outward from one film to an entire genre 
and there are more horror movie heroes than you can 
shake a burning torch at. And far more than can fit In one 
144-page book. So instead of trying to give you an all- 
encompassing look at the women and men that have left 


their permanent footprints in the genre, we have - to 
keep with the Frankenstein metaphor- stitched together 
something that exemplifies the breadth of horror cinema. 

Directors, actors, producers, writers, effects artists, 
composers are all here. Some are legends, some are 
journeymen, others are rebels, many are pioneers, a few 
are ready for rediscovery and all are worthy of the title 
of this book. Note that the number of pages devoted to 
each one doesn’t reflect any sort of hierarchy, but repre- 
sents our attempt at variety... mixed with availability of 
interview material, of course. That means we sought out 
many of the heroes here for new, exclusive interviews 
(including ones with the likes of David Cronenberg, Adri- 
enne Barbeau, Stuart Gordon and Joss Whedon), 
reprinted some of our favourites from past issues of Rue 
Morgue, such as my interview with Vampira (the last one 
she ever gave before her death), and in some cases, went 
through our archive of interviews for material that has 
never been printed before, including words from Ray Har- 
ryhausen, Christopher Lee and Stan Winston. 

My favourite parts of Horror Movie Heroes are the 
pieces In which we asked genre Icons to talk about their 
horror heroes. For example, Mick Garris discusses his 
love of John Carpenter, and Carpenter in turn pays tribute 
to Dario Argenfo. And damn, if Peter Bogdanovich’s rec- 
ollection of working with an aging Karloff, while also jug- 
gling the demands of shooting a Roger Corman movie 
Isn’t pretty mindblowing. I hope you feel similarly that 
what you're holding connects us all as this big, breathing, 
fascinating beast of horror fandom that’s constantly 
building and dissecting itself. Which leaves one last ques- 
tion... 

So, who’s your horror hero? 
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TXON OF ASH WlLtlANS FROK THE SVIL 
DEAD FRANCHISE, there are no heroes in horror 
movies. I enthusiasticaiiy disagree; horror films are full 
of Ellen Ripleys and Nancy Thompsons, of Laurie Strodes 
and Martin Brodys, of Doctor Loomises and Father Mer- 
rlns and Agent Starlings. And then there are the count- 
less characters that earn their hero stripes by dint of not 
dying easily - in movies, as in life, sometimes the most 
heroic thing you can do is to simply try to survive. 

Some say it’s the same for those working in the in- 
dustry. But that’s a discussion for another time, because 
Volume 2 of the Rue Morgue Library is dedicated to a 
different sort of horror movie hero: those who make the 
films we love. In Volume 1 , 200 Alternative Horror Films 
You Need to See, we catalogued the titles that have 
helped define our lives; now the spotlight is on the peo- 
ple who have helped define our favourite genre. 

When it came time to assemble this volume, there 
were plenty of obvious choices. You can’t put out a book 
called Horror Movie Heroes without including guys like 
David Cronenberg and Guillermo del Toro, for instance, 
so you’ll find in-depth interviews with both filmmakers 
In these pages. We've taken a multi-generational ap- 
proach, too, which means you'll hear from trailblazers 
such as M.G. Lewis and Tobe Hooper, as well as relatively 
newer blood like Larry Fessenden and James Wan. Hor- 
ror is a wonderfully multicultural affair, as well, so 
Japanese body-horror pioneer Shinya Tsukamoto shares 
the spotlight here with Spanish auteur Jaume Balaguerd 


and Chilean surrealist Alejandro Jodorowsky. 

And when we asked our heroes about f/ie/r heroes, 
we were surprised by some of the names that came up. 
Cases in point: / Sell the Dead director Glenn McQuaid 
makes a powerful case for a reconsideration of ex- 
ploitation maverick William Girdler, and Halloween III di- 
rector Tommy Lee Wallace explains why he finds Ray 
Kellogg’s low budget atom-age monster movies so 
charming. 

Finally, this volume gave us another opportunity to 
test the boundaries of the genre we love. Paul Verho- 
even should not come to mind when you think of horror 
filmmakers, but that should change after you’ve read 
his thoughts about rewiring Frankenstein’s monster for 
his gory, postmodern classic RaboCop.Anii if you're un- 
familiar with the likes of Paul Zaza, Craig Reardon or 
the Cardona family, this is a perfect place to get ac- 
quainted. 

Naturally, some of my own horror heroes found their 
way into these pages. I’ve been putting genre filmmak- 
ers on a blood-spattered pedestal since I saw Near Dark 
when I was twelve-years-old. I’m still waiting for a re- 
sponse to the fan letters I wrote to Kathryn Bigelow 
back then, but Amy Holden Jones and Barbara Cramp- 
ton proved much more accessible and they talk about 
their adventures in horror cinema here. 

In the meantime, I hope you'll get to know your own 
heroes in the pages that follow, and perhaps discover 
a few new ones to boot. Incidentally, you'll find many 
of my heroes lurking in this book's bylines and mast- 
head. A huge thank you to the Rue Morgue writers, ed- 
itors and designers who pulled this otf. No one could 
ask fora better family. 
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D lSTUBBlXe. SUBVERSIVE. FERRLESS. RE- 
PEUENT. UNIQUE. UNFORCETT&BLE. 

These are just some of the adjectives that have been 
used to describe the singular cinema of David Cronen- 
berg. Born in 1943, he studied biochemistry at Toronto 
University of Toronto before switching to english litera- 
ture. writing several (unpublished) science fiction stories. 
His creative impulse found a further outlet when he shot 
his first short, Transfer (1967), following it up with two 
futuristic underground fiims, Stereo (1 969) and Crimes ■ 
of the Future (1 970). These nascent works exhibited 
themes and ideas that would emerge fully in the film- 
maker's later work: psychosexual disease, bodily muta- 
tion, remote institutions, surgery, telepathy and rebirth. 

Cronenberg's early features - Shivers (1975), Rabid 
(1977), The Brood 0979), Scanners (1981) and Video- 
drome (1 983) - were dismissed by some unsympathetic 
critics as “cheap,” "nasty" and “distasteful." Each film 
does indeed contain nauseating scenes of physical hor- 
ror that exhibit, amongst other things, phallic-looking . 
parasites slithering in and out of various orifices: a vam- 
piric, penile barb darling out from a woman’s armpit; a 
moist vaginal slot appearing on a man's abdomen into 
which video cassettes are inserted; and - perhaps most 
infamous ofall-a human head exploding into a crimson 
shower of blood and brain matter. Such confrontational 
images - often misinterpreted as mere “glorifications of 
gore” - assisted in conveying the powerful ideas and 
probing philosophical questions Cronenberg demanded 
of his cuff audience. 

Awarded the rather ignoble title of “The King of Vene- 
real Horror." the director has playfully suggested that he 
was more than happy to be deified as “the king of some- 


thing.” But through his transgressive and provocative fic- 
tions, Cronenberg has rigorously explored what he con- 
siders to be certain fixed and immutable truths of human 
existence: we are born into this withering vessel of mind 
and body, we age, and we must succumb to the in- 
evitable disease of death. For him, all the inherent beauty 
and horror of life is encapsulated within that one in- 
tractable and difficult fact. As one critic once wrote of 
Cronenberg, he makes "fundamentally unlovable films," 
but then, the truth does not always make for comfortable 
viewing. 

A true horror hero. Cronenberg may now be a re- 
spected, critically feted figure of world cinema, but he 
has never forgotten his exploitation roots or torsaken the 
fans who hold him most dear. The Toronto native sits 
down with Rue Morgue to dissect some of the prominent 
themes and preoccupations that have dominated his 
body of work over the last four-and-a-half decades. 

Most of your films are distinguished by their auda- 
cious use of visual metaphor, but I often think that 
Videodrome is one of the most direct examples of 
that approach. 

I don't really think of them as metaphors, although I'm 
very aware that after the fact, there are many ways to 
interpret things that you see. Sometimes I have to say 
to critics and analysts that they should not confuse their 
process with my own. It’s once again a case of ap- 
proaching a movie from the outside looking in, as op- 
posed to inside looking out. Everything that happens in 
Videodrome has an emotional logic to it, and when you 
say the word "metaphor," which is a literary term, it in- 
evitably starts to become about analysis. Yes, of course. 
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Max Rem's hand becoming a gun has interpretive po- 
tential, but at that point it’s almost a functional thing in 
the hallucination of the main character. Do you know 
what I mean? I'm not really thinking of it as a metaphor. 
In other words, that’s not the drive that gets me to do 
that. It really is a sort of narrative thing rather than a lit- 
erary, analytical thing. Again, I’m aware of that level as 
well but that doesn't get you to the point of actually cre- 
ating this stuff. It really only comes from the dramatic 
and emotional dynamics of the story. 

It’s my understanding that you began shooting both 
Scanners anef Videodrome v/ithout finished scripts. 
Is that correct? 

Yes, that’s true. Well, those were the crazy days of Cana- 
dian tax shelter money, and Scannersvias even more ex- 
treme than Videodrome in that way. When we went out 
to shoot that movie, there was no script! I was actually 
writing it at lunchtime and in the mornings and stuff. 


Scanners was the most difficult movie I ever made, partly 
because of that. On Videodrome there was more of a 
script, but it wasn’t finished and needed resolving. It 
didn’t have a real ending, and so on and so on. What often 
happened back in those days in Canada was that during 
October and November the tax shelter money would 
come in because all the doctors, dentists and lawyers re- 
alized that they needed a tax write-off. The government 
had mandated that investment in film would be a fax 
write-off in order to encourage an investment in 
moviemaking. So suddenly there was all this money and 
it would have to be spent before the end of the year for 
these guys to get their write-off. That often forced you 
into making a movie because the money was there be- 
fore the script. It would be nice if that situation existed 
now. [Laughs] Unfortunately, money is a lot harder to 
come by these days. But I must insist that the fact we 
didn’t have a completed script on Scanners and Video- 
drome had nothing to do with my intransigence as a 
scriptwriter and everything to do with the timing of the 
money. 

Did the crews ever lose their focus or trust in you 
during the production problems you encountered on 
Scanners ant/Videodrome? 

No, I don’t think so. I've always been very close to my 
crews and even back then I was working with people that 
I had worked with many times before. However, I do re- 
member having to make speeches to the crew on Video- 
drome - it wasn’t an apoiogy, it was an explanation - 
because we would set up to shoot somewhere and then 
suddenly we had to dismantle everything without shoot- 
ing a foot of film and move someplace else. Of course, 
for professionals that is a liftle disheartening because you 
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like a movie to have some military precision and that’s 
usually the way a movie works - or at least mine do. It 
really was a matter of communication - letting the crew 
know what It was, why It happened and suddenly you 
are all in it together and you are collaborating. Therefore, 
no, it did not feel like 1 had lost any trust from my crew. 

The character of Max Renn m Videodrome has been 
compared with the film noir anti-heroes of the 1940s 
in that he is a cynical, charming, cigarette-smoking 
loner embroiled in a paranoid mystery. Were you de- 
liberately tapping that genre? 

I don't think so. I mean, of course, a lot of things in Video- 
drome happen at night, which is the definition of a noir 
film - that is why they were originally called that. I don’t 
think so because the hero of the movie is not a very good 
noir-ish hero. I mean, you are really looking at Alan Ladd 
playing a detective or something like that, for it to be film 
noir. Here, you have a broadcast executive who Is slightly 
sketchy and definitely not a hero of a noir film, I would 
say. Max more likely would be the villain in a noir film. 
So I think, in that way, Videodrome is really kind of sub- 
versive of noir-ism rather than an actual participant In 
the genre. 

You have always been averse to paying homage to 
other films in your work, citing that movies that 
adopt this knowing approach inevitably just become 
movies about other movies. 

Yes, that’s correct. I always try to draw upon myself In 


my work, my own thoughts and observations and under- 
standing, as a step towards ensuring some originality 
and original thinking. It’s Important to me that my films 
are entirely my own and represent my ideas and so on. 
There are several notable filmmakers who consistently 
rework or reference other movies in their work and I find 
this occasionally a restrictive and distracting thing. Of 
course, they are just having fun with the medium, but 
it’s not what I like to do. I am also reluctant to use rock 
music In my movies, as it immediately evokes in the au- 
dience their own memories or context of the song, par- 
ticularly if it’s been used in other prominent movies. It 
removes the viewer from the world I have tried to create 
and sustain, and I don’t think that is a good thing. 

I remember one critic discussing your work in a 
British documentary in the late 1980s. He speculated 
that on the evidence of films such as The Fly, you 
must have been the kind of teenager who would pop 
a zit in front of a small crowd Just to earn their at- 
tention and disgust. How do you respond to that? 
Yeah, the Brits are very strange! 

It was actually an American critic who made that 
comment. 

Yeah, but it sounds like a British thing and I know that 
you are a Brit! [Laughs] They also think that I was the 
kind of kid that pulled wings off flies and tortured rats or 
something. It all comes from a totally cliche idea of what 
creativity Is and where a dark imagination comes from 


"I DON’T REALLY BUY THE IDEA THAT YOUR 
CREATIVITY SOHEHOW HAKES YOU INSANE.” 
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and so on. It's really their lazy cliches and their poverty 
of imagination that Is the issue, not my films. 

It also Illustrates the depth of serious critical analy- 
sis that was afforded horror movies for a time. Do 
you feel that attitude has changed now? 

I do think that horror is taker more seriously these days. 
You know, back when I did The Brood, for example, 
there was no question of selling that film to a major dis- 
tributor. The only kind ot horror films that a major dis- 
tributor would ever consider would be something like 
The Omen because it was based or a best-selling novel 
and starred Gregory Peck. But in terms of low-budget 
horror films - horror was ghettoized, there is no ques- 
tion about it. I actually think that John Carpenter’s Hal- 
loween was partly responsible for charging that view. 
Halloween was a low-budget horror film with no stars, 
and it made huge amounts of money, and of course 
money is always the issue when you are a studio. I think 
it was that film more than anything else that changed 
the attitude of the studios, and of course back in the 
late 1 960s you also had Easy Rider, which wasn't a hor- 
ror film but was certainly not the kind of movie that you 
could make at a major studio. Easy Rider made so much 
money and caused such a stir that the studios started 
to have a look towards a different kind of filmmaking 
than what they were used to. It was the exact same 
thing with Halloween. I think Carpenter’s film caused a 
major revaluation of horror films and genre films in gen- 
eral. I mean, Easy Riderwas technically a biker movie 
and belonged to a mini-genre of its own, but none of 
the other biker movies had that same kind of impact. 
Again, it was Halloween more than anything else that 



changed everything because it caused such a stir. I 
think that’s the point when everything changed for hor- 
ror films, and of course now you have The Walking Dead 
on television and all kinds of things, so it really is a dif- 
ferent ballgame, for sure, from when I was making my 
first underground films. 

It's often difficult to discern in your work whether 
or not you are an advocate of developing radical 
biotechnologies or opposed to them. Scanners, 
Videodrome, The Fly and eXistenZ (1999) all reveal 
a disturbing and destructive aspect to technology 
and how it can be appropriated by political tactions 
and used as a weapon. 

I think that's ineviteble. I try to approach it objectively, 
but obviously part of it Is the dramatic imperative, which 
is to say that things are more interesting when they go 
wrong - dramatically - than when they go right. Even 
if you are just talking about a family, a dysfunctional 
family is going to be more interesting than a well-ad- 
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justed, happy family. [Laughs] I mean, you may want to 
live the life of the happy family, but you don't want to 
watch that on television. It's the same thing with tech- 
nology. I love technology. I’m definitely a geek and a 
nerd, and I've always been Interested In It and also In 
machinery too. All of those are aspects of human cre- 
ativity as well, and of course all of those things have a 
downside. You see that with the internet now. People 
can’t live without It, but it’s been the cause or the better 
of hideous, abominable things. It’s proving true to life; 
that is to say that technology, forme, is Just a reflection 
of human creativity. It’s not something that’s cold and 
Inhuman - and people often talk about cold and Inhu- 
man technology. I always say, "No, all technology is 1 00 
percent human and there is no other kind. "Technology 
doesn’t come from outer space and Is Imposed on us 
- it comes from us, we created it. Therefore It reflects 
everything that we are, which Is to say all of the fan- 
tastic, dynamic, creative, brilliant things, but also all of 
the dark, hideous, destructive, sadistic things as well. 
So we are really just seeing ourselves reflected back 
at us through television and computer screens, and so 
on. Therefore, I’m being objective about technology in 
my movies really, but with a tilt towards the dark side 
because, as I say, it’s just more dramatically Interest- 
ing, 

"IT'S IMPORTANT TO ME THAT 
MY FILMS ARE ENTIRELY MY 
OWN AND REPRESENT MY 
IDEAS." 


Another predominant theme of your films is trans- 
formation. Philosophically speaking, human beings 
are the only creatures on Earth who undergo trans- 
formation and then reflect upon and articulate the 
experience. 

Yes, that’s right, and one of the huge neurological ques- 
tions these days is, "What is the nature of conscious- 
ness?” Why are we and how are we aware of ourselves 
in a way that other creatures are not? That's a whole 
other topic we could get Into, but maybe that’s another 
theme of my movies - human consciousness and 
awareness and the different ways that we are aware of 
what we are, how we think and how our bodies develop 
and so on. It’s exciting times if you are a science nerd, 
but more than that It really has. as you suggest, huge 
philosophical implications as well. 

Interestingly, characters in your films that are vi- 
sionary men are often physically destroyed by the 
closing credits. Max Renn in Videodrome, Johnny 
Smith in The Dead Zone, Seth Brundle in The Fly, 
even Darryl Revok and Dr. Paul Ruth /n Scanners, a// 
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IMDb currently lists 27 credits for David Cronenberg 
as an actor, stretching all the way back to his blink- 
and-you’ll-miss-it cameo in Shivers as "Infected in 
the crowd." Here are my picks for Cronenberg’s top 
fve turns in front of the camera. 

Clive Barker’s film boasts 
Cronenberg’s most prominent acting role, as well as 
arguably his most assured performance. Third-billed 
behind Craig Scheffer and Anne Bobby, the Baron of 
Blood essays the role • 

of serial killer Dr. . ’I!*- 

Decker, a psycho- 
pathic psychothera- 
pist who wishes to 
destroy the misun- 
derstood monsters 
of MIdlan. 

Although he is summarily dis- 
patched within seven minutesof the futuristic tenth 
entry in the Friday the 13th saga, Cronenberg’s pro- 
fessorial presence as scientist Dr. WImmer provides 
a welcome diversion. A mentor and friend to the late 
director and makeup artist James Isaac, Cronen- 
berg’s thanks for appearing in his protege’s film was 
to be harpooned in the back by Jason Voorhees, 

Cronenberg can also be 
briefly seen at the climax of Gus Van Sant's twisted 
dramedy, in which he is billed rather benignly as 
“Man at Lake.” He plays a courtly hitman who lures 
Nicole Kidman's unsuspecting wannabe to her well- 
deserved death at an Isolated frozen lake. 

His face partially hidden by a sur- 
gical mask, Cronenberg still makes a memorable 
cameo in his own movie as the gynaecologist who 
unwittingly delivers an enormous writhing maggot 
that has been gestating inside Geena Davis. Thank- 
fully, it’s just a dream. Or is it a premonition? 

Russell Mulcahy’s un- 
derrated serial killer thriller Is habitually dismissed 
as a grisly cut-price clone of Se7en. Set In a gloomy, 
rain-drenched Chicago (but clearly lensed in 
Toronto), it features an appearance by Cronenberg 
as Father Rousell, a priest who offers solace to 
Christopher Lambert’s Cajun detective. 
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perish or are diminished in some way for daring to 
look beyond. Why do you think that Is such a con- 
sistent theme in your work? 

Well, I think that's an old story. It’s nice when you have 
a visionary who lives into his dOs and Is actually happy! . 
[Laughs] I must say that it doesn’t happen all that often, 
though, I don’t really buy the idea that your creativity ; 
somehow makes you Insane. The whole Idea of Insanity 
and brilliant creativity being Inevitably linked - I do not 
buy that for one second. I don’t think that’s the case. 
However, if you are out there in the world as a visionary . 
you are certainly exposed to a great many dangers. You 
are very, very vulnerable, there Is no question about it, 
and I think some of those characters you just mentioned , 
reflect or embody that reality in some way. 

People often talk about the optimism at the climax , 
of Scanners as opposed to the nihiiism at the con- 
ciusion of Videodrome, but is this a misapprehen- , 
s/on on the audience's part? Personally, I find the ■ 
ending ofScanners to be far more disturbing. 

Yes, I know. [Laughs] I think it honestly has very much • 
to do with the emotional state of the particular audience ; 

"WE, THE CREATORS OF 
HORROR FILMS, REALLY WERE 
6HETT0ZZED BACK THEN, BUT 
IT'S CERTAINLY NOT THE 
CASE NOW " 
MSRONENBERG 


member and how they engage with your film - or which 
character they engage with most - as to whether it’s 
deemed to be positive or not. I really do believe that. 
Even the ending of Shivers Is In some ways a triumph 
of the infected but in other ways it's actually a liberated, 
positive ending as well. So, at that point, it's a very sub- 
jective thing because what Is positive and what Is neg- 
ative? There are no absolutes really, and so you can 
make arguments on either side about Shivers, Scanners 
and Wdeodro/ne in terms of their endings. The one thing 
we can agree on is that they are certainly not tradi- 
tional, sentimental, uplifting endings. Yes, on that I think 
we can agree. 
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THE MASTER CONSIDERS THE MAESTRO 



best films are a delirious alchemy of riotous colour, 
bravura camera movement, nerve-shredding music and 
stylized violence. For others, his movies are empty, ex- 
cessive and barely coherent - the vile and lurid products 
of an unrepentant misogynist. 

Whatever your view, one cannot deny that Argento's in- 
fluence on horror cinema has been profound. Suspirla 
(1 977), his classic tale of witchcraft at a German dance 
academy, is a breathtaking assault on the visual and 
aural senses that stands as one of the genre's enduring 
triumphs. His other arresting masterworks include The 
Bird with the Crystal Piumage (1 970), Deep Red(t 975), 
Inferno (1980), Tenebrae (1982) and Opera (1987), 
which all effectively marry high art, rigorous technical 
skill and crass exploitation to create something uniquely 
lyrical and unsettling. 

Rue Morgue invited Argento’s friend, fan and fellow film- 
maker John Carpenter to offer his insights into the work 
of the legendary stylist. 


has a fabulously daring underwater sequence that I 
love. I think Dario often has a way of seeing the dark- 
ness of the world through a camera lens that is highly 
original and striking. His movies are beautiful and terri- 
fying and seductive and mystifying. What else could you 
possibly want from a horror film? I mean, it's all there. 


Same might argue that one thing missing from sev- 
eral of Argento's films is a coherent story. 

[Laughs] Yeah, I agree, there’s a little issue there, but I 
don’t think Dario cares. I just don’t think that’s what he 
Is doing. That’s not what he’s about. 


Another stick that has been used to beat Argento is 
the spectacularly violent treatment of female vic- 
tims in his work. 

I know. Well, It’s true, he’s pretty brutal. I Just watch 
those sequences in amazement and that’s certainly not 
what I would do, let me put it that way. Forthe squeam- 
ish, I suppose it’s a little rough, but that’s part of the 
price of admission. 


What individual sequences do you admire in Ar- 
gento’s oeuvre? 

There are lots of them. Sometimes his entire movies are 
brilliant. Dario really Is a unique filmmaker and there’s 
a nightmarish quality to his stuff. I could pick out ten or 
eleven scenes in Suspira that you simply cannot forget. 
I mean, the opening sequences are just amazing! Sus- 
piria gets hallucinogenic a little later when we venture 
inside the dance school and you see the architecture of 
the doorways, which resemble eyes that are looking at 
you. It's just wonderfully surreal - one of his best 
movies. 

i know that you are also a great admirer of Inferno. 
Inferno is great. Of course, it’s the second part of the 
“Mothers Trilogy” and continues the tradition of this 


Argento originally wanted you to Jain him and 
George Romero in adapting a Poe story far Two Evil 
Eyes, but you were otherwise engaged. Have you 
ever come close to working with him again? 

We talked once about making something together that 
would have been a movie in two parts. Let’s say, I had 
the first part of telling the story and then the main char- 
acter would cross the street and Dario would pick up 
the second part as he reached the other side. The tran- 
sition would have been perfectly seamless and Dario 
responded to that idea. It would have been a horror film 
that had one cast, one crew, but two directors, tt could 
have been a giallo or supernatural horror, or even a 
combo of both. It could have been anything but, sadly. 
It never came to fruition. 





ITALY’S CROWN PRINCE OF SPLATTER 
LOOKS SACK ON 30 YEARS OF HORROR FX 


SERGIO 

STIVALETTI 
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S CRQIO STIVALETTI BAS CBEATED GRISLY 
EFFECTS FOR SOME OF ITALY'S HOST IN- 
FLUENTIAL HORROR DIRECTORS. Mis career 
began tr earnest in 1985, when he worked as a makeup 
artist on Dario Argento’s Phenomenaani Lamberto Bava’s 
Demons, since then, Stivaietti has created makeup, crea- 
ture andanimatroric effects for such itaiian genre ciassics 
as Opera and Cemetery Man. He dishes on decades of 
siinging the red sauce. 

Your career is closely connected to that of Dario Ar- 
gento. Beginning with Phenomena, you worked on ail 
of his films that were shat in Italy. How did you get In- 
volved with him? 

i worked with Angeio Mattei, who made the cadavers for 
Inferno [1 980], The one fioating underwater - i worked on 
that, though i was not on the set, i did it at my home, so i 
did not meet Dario then. But iater i met the set designer, 
Maurizio Garrone, who aiso took care of the animais used 
in Phenomena, i showed him some of my stop-motion 
work. When they started working on Phenomena, he caiied 
me and said, "Sergio, are you abie to work on some ca- 
davers?" i was broughttothesetand [fiimmakerand fre- 
quent Argento coiiaborator] Luigi Cozzi was supervising. 
He put me In charge of making some cadavers. 

But you made more than just conJses for the film... 

As it turned out, they didn’t have some other important ef- 
fects, iike the mask for the monster. No one knew what it 
shouid iook iike. Dario was iooking at some reai deformed 
peopie to use for those scenes, but it was very difficult to 
find someone with such deformities who couid also act in 


the film. Until that time I was more involved in stop-motion, 
and it was my first prosthetic effect. Also, I used to be a 
medical student - never finished, but I had some knowl- 
edge. I brought my book on genetics with photos of various 
genetic disorders and I did a drawing [based] on one spe- 
cific syndrome, but with some adjustments so it would 
work better in the film. Dario was very enthusiastic about 
it. 

How would you term your relationship with Argento? 
Could you call it friendship? 

I can say that it is a strange friendship. When you're 
working with a genius, it is difficult to know what he’s 
thinking while he’s working with you. He was first and 
foremost impressed by my enthusiasm, and he knew he 
could rely on me. After Phenomena it was possible for 
him to make a film with many complex effects. 

What was it like working with director Michele Soavi 
on 1994’sCemetery Man? 

Michele is for me like Lamberto Bava - I feel like we’re 
family. We started together on Phenomena, and we 
worked together a lot before Cemetery Man. He had 
many wild ideas, and sometimes we would fight. For ex- 
ample, he wanted zombies without blood, and I would 
go, "Are you crazy? Zombies without blood? That's in- 
sane!’’ But he was right. In that film, zombies are differ- 
ent. I wanted zombies with blood and dark liquid coming 
out of their faces, but he said, "No, I want zombies with 
powdered faces.” I was disappointed because it was my 
first chance to work on a zombie film, and of course I 
wanted to use gore in it. 
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There are some very original zombies in that film. 
Were they described in detail in the script, or did you 
design them? 

TTiey were my design. Michele said that he wanted some- 
thing between men and vegetables; because they have 
been in the ground for so long, I had the idea that their 
bodies are merged with the roots of the trees above them. 
Michele is very sophisticated, and although he doesn’t al- 
ways know exactly what he wants, he is eager to partici- 
pate in the process of design. He doesn’t Just come and 
say, "Make me some zombies.” He wants new ideas, and 
so you are inspired and pushed to produce something 
new. Michele is often inspired by classical art. Some of 
the images in The Church [1 989] were derived from paint- 
ings that he liked. The same goes for Dario. He is also very 
much inspired by Hieronymus Bosch and other classical 
fantastic painters. 

What Is the most difficult effect you’ve done? 
Demons was a big challenge for me. I had to do many 
things there that were never seen in Italy before. Demons 
was very demanding in terms of the amount of effects I 
had to do with my crew of only three people. I had great 
help, for example, Francesca di Nunzio, who did many 
sculptures tor me. I was hoping to become not a one-man 
effects crew, but [to launch an] effects company, like ILM 
orWETA. 

You're also one of the pioneers in the use of digital 
effects for body horror - not for the sci-h kind of ef- 
fects, but for the visceral kind, the flesh and gore. CGI 
was in its early stages when you employed it for Jhe 
Stendhal Syndrome in 1995. Where and how did you 
learn to use it? 

Many years before that, I started experimenting with mon- 
lors and cameras. For exam pie, for the effect of lightning, 
to do it In a film you have to do a drawing, and then ani- 


mate it, and then insert it into the film shot. So I was think- 
ing of doing something with a monitor, putting images on 
it and animating it. You know, one time Tom Savin! told 
me, “Sergio, it is time to change something. We are going 
to become too old forthe new kinds of effects.” It was just 
after Terminator2came out, and I was blown away by its 
CGI effects. So I inquired what kind of computers were 
used for those effects and found out they were using the 
silicon web technology, so I found the only distributor in 
Italy who had those. Of course, it was not very powerful 
then - it had less memory than my iPhone has now. I 
made the images on my computer, In my home, but I didn't 
know how to bring them from the computer onto the 
screen, onto celluloid. I had to go to a London company to 
do that. 

You started working when Italian horror was in de- 
cline. What caused such a drop in the country's genre 
output? 

I think television created a big disaster in Italian horror. It 
became the biggest producer and movies were designed 
so as to be shown on TV. They didn't want to show too 
much blood. It was strange, when Dario would come to 
me and say, “Less blood! We cannot show this on TV, 
they’ll cut it.” 







RUI ^MORBSE’S HORROR MOVIE HEROES 


A FINAL INTERVIEW WITH THE LEGENDARY 
MONSTER MAKER AND STOP-MOTION WIZARD 



RAY 
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groundbreaking technique that made stop-motion anima- 
tion viabie for low-budget productions), Marryhausen's an- 
imated creatures ignited the imaginations offiim fans and 
future filmmakers alike. 

in memory of this extraordinary taient, we’re proud to bring 
you Rue Morgue's finai interview with the legendary spe- 
cial effects genius. 

tV/ienKing Kong first came out in 1933, there was very 
tittle information about the film and haw the special 
effects were done. 

Absolutely. Very few people knew anything about stop mo- 
tion. 

There’s a famous article that came out that suppos- 
edly revealed the Kong techniques, but they were 
completely wrong. 

Oh yeah, that was in Popular Mechanics, I think. 


A fter a iono axd fruitful life, a 

TRUE VISIOHARY OF FAKTASTIC CIHEHA 
DEPARTED OUR MORTAL REALM OK MAY 7, 

S013. One of the greatest practitioners of stop-motion an- 
imation in the history of the medium, Ray Marryhausen’s 
obsession with the art form began atthe tender age of thir- 
teen with multiple viewings of /f/ng tong (1933). After con- 
juring up a number of 1 6mm creations, he went to work 
alongside Kong's stop-motion pioneer Willis O’Brien on 
Mighty Joe Young (1949) before breaking out on his own 
with The Beast From 20,000 Fathoms (1952). In 1955, 
Harryhausen joined forces with producer Charles H. 
Schneer and for the next few decades they carved out an 
unforgettable legacy of fantasy films with the likes of The 
Seventh Voyage of Sinbad (1 958), Jason and the Arg- 
onauts (1 963), Sinbad and the Eye of the Tiger (t 977) and 
their final mythological masterpiece, Clash of the Titans 
(1981). Brought to life via the magic of “Dynamation” (a 



Did that article confuse you? 

Yes, because I knew it wasn't a man in a suit or a big me- 
chanical thing, I remember seeing these illustrations of this 
big gorilla marching through a jungle with cables coming 
out of his heel and going to an organ. And a little man in 
the comer was playing this organ and that was supposed 
to be making Kong move, you know, which was a complete 
phony. [Laughsj 

When you went to work for Willis O'Brien as a techni- 
cal assistant on Mighty Joe Young, what were some 
of the biggest revelations you had about the craft of 
stop-motion animation? 
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Well, some of them were rear projection because In 
1 6mm, you couldn’t do much rear projection, although I 
made experiments with It at a later time. But rear projec- 
tion was one of them. I did splitscreens and various other 
techniques In the early days. 

O’Brien’s influence on both the art of stop motion and 
your career specificaiiy cannot be overstated. 

Yeah, he was the one that made stars out of dinosaurs. In 
the early days, they used to praise the actors Instead, but 
Willis O'Brien made stars out of the animated characters. 

I remember Obie told me one time that the lady who wrote 
the screenplay for The Lost World said, “I'm writing it in 
such a way [that] if the dinosaurs aren't quite right, we 
can leave them out of the picture.” Well, you can’t make 
a picture like The Lost IVor/d without dinosaurs! [Laughs] 

is it true that O'Brien was not particularly fond of 
Kong's 1933 sequel, The Son of Kong ? 

Oh yeah, he disowned it because he didn't have much 
input on that [film] and it shows. I think it was [director 
Ernest B.] Schoedsackwho said, “tf you can’t make it dra- 
matic, make it funny!” And Son of Kong became a clown 
rather than what you expect a gorilla to be. We always as- 
sociate gorillas with dynamic qualities even though they’re 
nice, kind animals. We learned that later, but looking at a 
gorilla, you can’t say that it looked like Joan Crawford or 
somebody like that. [Laughs] 

I know you've been very critical of the 1976 Dino De 
Laurentiis-produced remake of King Kong, but what 


did you think of the Peter Jackson remake ? 

Well, it was a different version, but the first version of the 
original Kongms so compact. There wasn’t a superfluous 
word of dialogue in it. You know, when you go to see a pic- 
ture called King Kong, you’re not that interested in Ann 
Barrow’s past. And they draw too much on her past betore 
you even got to the island. 

Is it hard to be critical of Jackson’s Kong, knowing 
he's such a big fan of your work? 

You don’t want to be critical of other people's points of 
view, but I know Peter Jackson loves the original as much 
as I do. And he was a delightful person and he’s a dear 
friend of ours but, you know, he ]ust had a different inter- 
pretation. Faye Wray’s character said it in one sentence. 
She said, "I was an extra on Long Island but the studio’s 
closed now," and that told all. What more did you need to 
know about her past? 

When they reissued Kong on DVD, Jackson and his 
crew tried to recreate the lost spider pit sequence 
using traditional stop-motion techniques. What did 
you think of it? 

Well, it's another version, but you can see why [original 
King fCong director] Merian Cooper cut it out. Ray Bradbury 
is the only one I know of who’s ever claimed to have seen 
the original spider pit sequence, which was shot but cut 
[from the film] during a preview because it was highly crit- 
icized and it stopped the flow of the film . Merian Cooper 
made a wise decision, I think, by cutting it out. He said he 
didn’t want a fourteen-reel or a fifteen-reel picture. 
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People tend to think of stop motion as a very time’ 
intensive process, but it’s more than that - It's a 
technical challenge that boggles the mind. 

Yes, that’s why we devised the word '‘Dynamation," be- 
cause animation was aiways associated with the fiatbed 
cartoon. When we made Mighty Joe Young, the critics 
said there was animation in the film and peopie thought 
there might be a cartoon. So we wanted to distinguish it 
when we made The Beast From 20,000 Fathoms and it 
didn't come out reaiiy untii something iike The Seventh 
Voyage. 


and you couidn’t get reaiiy smooth animation. So i went 
to metai when i iearned more about how King Kongwas 
made. 

In the book you co-wrote with Tony Dalton [2009's 
A Century of Stop Motion Animation], you related an 
episode that happened early in your career that 
taught you the importance of patience. 
i threw a hammer on the fioor and it went through a 
giass painting, i decided i'd better not iose my temper 
any more. [Laughs] 


What would you say are some of the general skills 
a stop-motion animator needs to possess? 

You have to know how to cast things, you have to know 
how to photograph them properiy. And iighting. There 
are so many techniques you have to know about in order 
to do that type of thing. My dad made the armatures, 
which i iater did in metai. My eariy armatures were in 
wood, i used to get beads from the five-and-dime store 
and make a wooden armature, but they wouid ratchet 



What was the biggest technical disaster that hap- 
pened during your career? 

Oh god, i can’t remember. [Laughs]. There were many 
disasters, but we tried to take them in stride, in the eariy 
days, particuiariy when we went to coiour, it didn’t hap- 
pen so much in biack and white, the temperature in your 
studio when you ieft it overnight would change and then 
you'd see a flash where you left off and tried to continue 
the next day. So that became a problem in the early days 
of coiour. Finaily, they devised a finer grain film that 
didn't have that probiem. 

Obviously, a lot of the models you used took a beat- 
ing during the process of making the films. Some of 
the models seem perfectly intact today and yet for 
some of them, only fragments remain. Why Is that? 
A iot of it depends on the type of rubber you used, in 
some cases you had a concoction of three chemicais 
that you had to put in the rubber and mix it up in a food 
processor and pour it in the mouid to make a sponge 
rubber, if you don't have the right consistency ali the 
time it can faii. You have to cook it in an oven and ali 
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that sort of thing. So it depends on how careful ore was, 
I suppose, in the original casting. 

A lot of models were pillaged to recycle parts for 
other models. Do you regret doing that now? 

Well, after the fact, yes. But at the time it was the only 
practical thing to do because it takes a long time to 
make ball-and-socket Joints and on the next picture, 
they have a schedule and time Is of the essence and 
time costs money. So sometimes we had to take a leg 
off a Cyclops and use It for a dinosaur. 

Has there ever been an exhibition of your models? 
The Sony Film Institute, which was right in the heart of 
Berlin, had a display of my models for three or four 
years. 

Is that the only time they've ever been on public 
display? 

No, I had It at MOMI [Museum of the Moving Image] here 
in London in the early days. That was, 1 think, 1 989 or 
1990 when MOMI was open. It no longer exists but it 
was one of the best film museums anywhere In the 
world. Hollywood never kept track of all Its things, you 
know, and private parties went to the auctions and col- 
lected things. They talked about a museum in Holly- 
wood, but there's never been one. The Academy now 
wants to devise a proper museum but It's a little late, 
unfortunately, because most of the studios have sold all 
their back stock. Even [composer] Miklos Rdzsa told me 
they put a lot of his scores for Ben-Hurin the furnace 
because they had nowhere to store them. 

On the subject of Miklos Rdzsa, you 've worked with 
a tot of great composers. 

Music Is so important in our type of films; I learned that 
from watching King Kong when Max Steiner did that 
wonderful score, which was practically like a Wagnerian 
opera. We’ve had the blessing of having wonderful com- 
posers. We’ve had Bernie Herrmann [Jason and the Arg- 
onauts, Mysterious lsland\, who’s a very original 
composer, and we’ve had Miklos Rdzsa [The Golden 
Voyage of Sinbad], though Laurence Rosenthal did 
Clash of the TTJans.That was our last picture. But we’ve 
always tried to have creative composers do the scores. 

What was the extent of your working relationship 
with Jim Danforih, who was responsibie for the 
stop motion in the likes of Jack and the Giant Killer 
[1962] and 7 Faces of Dr. Lao [1964]? 

I first met him on The Seventh Voyage. He was a fan. 
And later on. In Clash of the Titans, we employed him 
to do some animation because we had to catch up. We 
had technical problems and got behind schedule. On 
practically every film up until Clash of the Titans, I did 
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Harryhausen’s stop-motion creations had so much 
personality and detail that it’s impossible to pick five 
of the best. That said, here are some of his greatest 
misunderstood creatures... 




The ferocious star of Beast 
from 20,000 Fathoms \ 

(1953), with its Jagged j 
spine and gnashing Jaws, I 
was the focus of Harry- | 
hausen’s first feature as 
the sole special effects I 
artist. The Rhedosaur’s romp through New York 
kicked off a wave ofHarryhausen flicks that saw his 
creatures destroying the likes of Washington, Paris, 
London, Moscow and Rome. 



The giant statue from Jason and the Argonauts 
(1963) is arguably Harryhausen’s most terrifying 
character. When Hercules swipes forbidden gems 
from the Island of Crete, this bronze behemoth bursts 
to life in order to punish Jason’s men. The sight of 
Talos molesting Jason’s ship remains one of the mas- 
ter’s most indelible Images. 

This critter from The Valley of Gwangi (1 969} is an 
Eohippus, a tiny prehistoric horse that actually 
roamed the earth once upon a fme, though not during 
the same period as the dinosaurs. Thankfully, Harry- 
hausen wasn’t pedantic enough to let natural history 
get in the way of a good tale! 


The oversized humanoid with the massive horn from 
Sinbad and the Eye of the Tiger (1 977) is easily one 
of his most lovable creations.After befriending Sinbad 
and his crew, Trog makes the ultimate sacrifice for 
his homosapien pals when he fights a ferocious sabre 
tooth cat in the shrine of the Arimaspi. 


Forhis final film. Clash of the Titans he went 
out with a bang with a fabulous rendition of the infa- 
mous gorgon, a hideous creature with a head full of 
snakes, venom for blood and the ability to turn a man 
to stone with a glance. It remains one of the most 
technically accomplished sequences of his career. 
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all the animation myself and never turned it over to any 
other people. Today, you know, these studios have a staff 
of maybe fifteen to twenty animators. They're training 
them now. They even teach It In colleges. So it's a dif- 
ferent situation today. 


it. But these are things the boys in the backroom do. The 
audience isn’t supposed to know that. Sometimes only 
one person gets a credit on the script but there may be 
other people Involved that bring in ideas. 


Clash of the Titans was, regrettably, your last film. 
Yes, we had one in the pipeline that I wasn’t going to 
work on but I did a lot of location hunting for it, and that 
was Force of the Trojans. 

Why didn’t that materialize? 

Well, we couldn’t raise the proper money. You know, 
costs kept going up. We made The Seventh Voyage of 
Sinbad for $650,000. You can’t buy a costume for that 
todayl [Laughs] 


The release of Jurassic Park in 1993 was a huge 
turning point in the evolution of visual effects. What 
did you think when you first saw the film? 

I was very impressed with it but, you know, CGI - it’s a 
different technique. Kermit the Frog brought back the 
hand puppet, which goes back to ancient Greece, and 
[the 1960s television series] r/iuntferb/rtfs brought back 
the string puppets. These are all different techniques. 
The main thing is to entertain the public, and they don’t 
care particularly what technique you use as long as it's 
an entertaining film. 


As recently as the late '90s, you were developing 
another Greek mythology fantasy epic, The Story of 
Odysseus. What became of that? 

I don't know, it just petered out, I don’t know the details 
on it, but we did a lot of work on it. 

Was there an actual script? 

There was a rough script but they go through many 
changes, you know. The type of picture Charles Schneer 
and I made together for years, we would create the 
script. It wasn’t what you'd call a director’s picture in 
the European sense of the word because we would lay 
out the script. Charles Schneer and myself would bring 
in a lot of drawings, and the wrifer's job was to incorpo- 
rate these drawings into the script In a logical way. And 
we were very careful. Sometimes we had three or four 
writers on a screenplay before we would actually shoot 


Finally, Ray, I want to say that if I had to distill down 
to a single image all the wonderment and magic of 
childhood. I’d have to pick a frame from one of your 
movies. So as you’ve heard many times before, 
thank you for giving me a childhood! 

Well, thank you very much. I get a lot of fan letters saying 
they prefer our films to CGI because sometimes when 
they make a fantasy film, they’re too real and that de- 
stroys the whole fantasy aspect. The charm of the orig- 
inal King Kong was that nobody at that time knew how 
it was done. They knew it wasn't a man In a suit because 
we'd seen Charles Gemora in a gorilla suit many times 
and Laurel and Hardy comedies and various other pic- 
tures. And then they had /r?ga£?/(1930)and all those pic- 
tures where men were in gorilla suits, but Kong had that 
difference. So the stop motion combined with live action 
was a very presentable thing to tell a story. 
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What are your thoughts on Michael Powell as a film- these executives sitting in a screening room looking at 


maker? 


Peeping Tom and saying, “What the heii is this?” And I'm 


I Michael Powell is my man. I love his movies. The guy was sure they palavered laterand said, “We cani release this!” 


a genius. The guy was a journeyman. He made beautiful. They sold the negative immediately before It ever got dis- 


j artistic films, such as Black Narcissus. And he made these tributed and, as a result, it never did get any reasonable 
1 propagandist war movies [including] One of Our Aircraft distribution until the Criterion DVD came out, largely 


Is Missing. P>r\ti he did his duty. He never should have got- thanks to Martin Scorsese who was a big supporter of 


ten left out of the mix. He was just a wonderful filmmaker. Powell. 


\ Peeping Tom effectively destroyed his career. 

I He blames it for destroying his career. I think they didn’t 
. give him a break. They came out and said the most vicious 
j things about it. Someone said the best way to handle this 
] film is to take all the prints and throw them into the sew- 
. ers. ft was just dreadful. He liked the film very much and 
he thought it was a serious study of voyeurism. There’s a 
- scienbfic word for it Scopacotacoba? Aposcopadot? Or 
something. They use the word in Peeping Tom but I can 
never remember what it is. There's a “scop” in it some- 
where. 

Scoptaphilia; there's a ‘‘philla” atthe end. 

Okay, we got the middle and we got the end. [Laughs] 

• Franky, I think he was more Interested in putting the digs 
; on Plnewood [Studios], I think it’s more of a slap at the 
j British filmmaking system. 

J Yeah, because as much as anything, it’s a portrait of 
\ how they made films in England. 

. Yes, it is. As many moments as there are alone with the 
[protagonist] and watching what he does, there are all 
these moments in the studio watching how the producers 
and directors are stupid - you know, just doing the same 
; thing they do in the US. 

, Maybe that portrait of the British film industry fuelled 
\ the antagonism towards him? 

I think so. And maybe it was propagandist. I can imagine 


He was in awe of him. 

I think he was. I was. But there were so many similaribes 
between what happened with Peeping Tom and what hap- 
pened with Night of the Living Dead. I mean. Night of the 
Living Deadwas reviled. Peep/nr? Tom was reviled. It didn’t 
get good distribution. We got distribution but it was really 
limited on the dhve-in circuit. It wasn’t considered a seri- 
ous film. And then in its afterlife it became this sort of cult 
ftvourite. Both of them did. But Peeping Tom took longer 
to get to audiences. 

Peeping Tom 
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THE ONE AND ONLY GODFATHER OF GORE LOOKS BACH ON 
HIS CAREER AS A SPLATTER-FILM TRAILBLAZEH 


H.G. 
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N A WOltLD OF TXSNDS AND FADS, END- 
LESS COPYCATS AND BLATANT BXP-OFFS, 

there is only one Herschell Gordon Lewis. Lewis’ claim on 
history is simple: he invented the gore tilm. That was back 
in 1963 -an age when the attitudes and ideas of the '50s 
were just starting to undergo public scrutiny. In that time 
of waning optimism and yielding family values, Lewis 
spurted out Blood Feast, a film that nixed all chances at 
polite discussion by showing awoman's leg getting hacked 
off and her tongue carved out - all in glorious, blood-red 
colour and all within minutes of the opening credits. 

The notoriety of S/ood feast allowed Lewis and produc- 
tion partner David Friedman to launch the genre’s first fran- 
chise. In time, they expanded their film into a full-fledged 
Blood Trilogy that included splatter classics Two Thousand 
Maniacs! (1 964) and Color Me Blood Red (1 965). Following 
an amicable split, Lewis continued to bathe in the greater 
gories of films such as T/ieIVtzartf of Gore (1970) and The 



Gore Gore Girls (1972). The stamp of his brand - outra- 
geous violence, maniacal characters, lurid poster art, 
shocking slogans - can be directly traced to the work of 
John Waters, Rob Zombie, Lloyd Kaufman, Frank Henen- 
lotter, William Lustig, George A. Romero, Tobe Hooper, Wes 
Craven and many others. 

Lewis dusts off the oversized cutlery to help us gut his 
gory legacy. 

The anginal Blood Feast has this kind of Leave It to 
Beaver meets Grand Guignoi style about it with an em- 
phasis on poking fun at Middle America. 

What a wonderful simile and yes, of course I'm making fun 
of that. I’m making fun of all the auteurs who take them- 
selves so seriously. Tm making fun of people who think 
they’re making movies but who don't have the least notion 
as to what entertainment really Is. I am making fun of peo- 
ple who spend other people’s money wantonly, not caring 
about anything other than their own ego. Yes indeed, I’m 
making fun of that. 

So much has transpired since you released the origi- 
nal RlooA Feast back in 1963. Can you still gross peo- 
ple out after movies like The Exorcist, Evil Dead and 
the gorier aspects of the genre? 

There's very little left that will startle people. They've gone 
beyond that and I guess we are largely responsible tor 
them having gone beyond that, because when you do 
something once, you wonder what do you do for an en- 
core? You squeeze an eyeball and then you figure, "Well, 
now what am I going to squeeze?" ...There are still areas 
to be explored, people are still willing to be convinced that 
they are outraged just because you tell them they are. 
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That’s a curious combination of entertainment and psy- 
chology in which a lot of people seem to falter. 

It W3S an incredibly subversive act to actually make 
a movie like Blood Feast. There was a real rebellious- 
ness at the heart of it all. 

Yes, people sometimes say, “Who were your masters?" I 
would hate to accuse anybody of that! [Laughs.] Certainly 
there are directors whose work I admired - RobertAltman 
and Stanley Kramer- some of these people who took the 
bit In their teeth, and by the way I’m not trying to parallel 
myself with them. But In this kind of movie we had no 
masters; nobody had ever done this before. That was the 
whole idea. 

What appeals to you about making exploitation 
movies? 

I’ll go back to my original philosophy, which was to make 
the kind of motion picture that the major companies either 
could rot make or would rot make. Even with some of the 
effects they’ve had in pictures like Alien, no major com- 
pany would dare make a movie like Blood Feast 
It’s too far outside the mainstream and that Is precisely 
why we made it that way. It’s a specialty picture, it’s posi- 
tioning. Anybody in the world of advertising will fell you, 
without positioning the Independent hasn’t got a prayer. 
Wlh positioning, the Independent can command some at- 
tention. So my answer to your question is that I’m making 
the kind of motion picture that has positioned itself to ap- 
peal to a certain kind of theatregoer who will not feel 
cheated by having seen it and who will, in fact, say to sim- 



ilar theatregoers, “You must see this movie because It has 
something that no movie ever had before." And that Is a 
simple marriage of psychology with entertainment. 


Back in the early days you started off doing nudie pic- 
tures. Can you tell me a little bit about the transition 
from sex to gore? 

When we made TheAdventuresof Lucky Pierre [a nudie 
cutiefrom 1961],suddenly the world opened up to me be- 
cause Lucky Pierre was a smash from the minute we 
opened IL But, I must tell you, I didn’t like the direction 
that kind of movie was going in - 1 could see that after a 
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period of time we had competition. But instead of innocent 
voileyball and that kind of thing, people were demanding 
greater and greater... let's call it "sophistication.” I had 
small kids and I said, “I don't want them to have anything 
to do with what their dad did.” And that Is what led to Scum 
of the Earth [1 963], which was a more dramatic kind of 
movie, shot in black and white quite deliberately. It opened 
another door for the kind of independent movie, again fol- 
lowing my personal philosophy of producing motion pic- 
tures the major companies either would not make or could 
not make. ... Well, following that, the question was, "What 
were we going to do?” I have always believed. Including 
up to this conversation, not to trod on somebody else's 
well-trod path. If I'm going to make a movie, it has to po- 
sition itself, and nobody had ever made a movie in which 
blood spurted. And what had happened, is that I saw on TV 
I think it was, this gangster movie where they shot people 
and they died neatly with their eyes closed and I said, 
"Hey... [chuckle] that ain't the way it goes.” So that is 
what spawned Blood Feastand I admit to you I had many 
misgivings when we were cutting the thing. I said, "What 
have we done here? Maybe someone will go to a midnight 
show on Halloween to see this.” I never dreamed to have 
opened the Pandora's box we were opening. 

You did the gore effects in Blood Feast, which stiil iook 
great today. How difficult was It to create them with 
no reai precedents to draw from? 

Now, of course, people specialize in gore effects, but there 
certainly was no such industry when we made Blood Feast. 
Automatically, we gravitated towards department-store 
mannequins. Atter all, they were in a female shape; we did- 
n't have to build anything. At that time, there was no such 
prop as a rubberized limb. Today you can go to any magic 
store and get effects we would have been out of our minds 


to have. What we did that I was truly proud of, in terms of 
technique, was develop a stage blood that looked like 
blood. At the time, people thought it was real blood! 

In hindsight, do you think you've ever gone too far in 
a scene? 

No, not that I can think of. That’s second-guessing yourself 
and that's not a healthy attitude to have. I think every one 
of them is understated because I didn't have the equipment 
to do them with the Intensity that I would have liked to do 
them. The whole idea is that effects have to be realistic, 
and yet people have to say the whole thing's a joke. 

There 's an underlying sense of humour in your horror 
films, however dark they may be. Was Oiat a natural 
aspect of your filmmaking sensibilities, or was it cal- 
culated to foil the censors? 

It was absolutely deliberate. I didn't want anybody to take 
this stuff seriously. If you look at a movie like The Gore Gore 
Girls, there’s a case where the generation gap shows very 
clearly. It was almost as though I had split society. People 
under age the age of 35 or 40 thought it was a hoot; people 
over the age of 55 said I should be strung up from a tree! 
People were supposed to know the whole thing was a big 
gag. That was quite on purpose. 

Are you a fan of your own films? 

I am a fan of Two Thousand Maniacs!. There are some films 
I've made that I sit there shuddering over. There is not a 
film I've ever done where I don’t think, “Oh my god, if only 
I had a budget, if only I had more time, if only I had my wits 
about me a little better." But certainly I don't apologize for 
them.They had that peculiar niche in motion picture history 
that I don't imagine I would have ever accomplished if I 
had made drawing-room comedies. 





can to the actors, and as much reality as you can to the 
audience. It’s not animated, it’s actuallythere, and then 
you sneak in with magic. You use animation in a way 
where the audience is not aware you're using anima- 
tion. They can't tell whether it’s live, they can't tell 
whether it’s animated. Because you’ve done it live and 
you’ve done things you can't do animation-wise, you've 
given the actor a chance to act with something that’s 
reai, and you’ve raised that bar. 

Then the character goes beyond anything you’ve 
ever seen, and that’s how it was with Jurassic Park. It 
was a wonderful mix of live action and digital. That’s 
how it was with Terminator 2. You’ll find that the 
movies that were the hugest hits, where audiences 
bought into them, were always a mix. Peter Jackson 
with Lord of the Rings: Golem was completely digital 
but the characters were completely alive. He had digital 
sets, he had miniature sets and he had live sets. He 
mixed everything up and it was magic, so that is the 
key: balance.” 


If Our business and what makes films successful and 
U wonderful is storytelling, and storytellers who are di- 
rectors who tell wonderful stories. The storyteller, the 
V director, has all this technology at his hands in order to 
' help him tell these stories. That doesn’t mean you can’t 
tell a wonderful story and have it be completely ani- 
mated, like Finding Nemo. Shrek or Toy Story. Those 
are wonderful movies. 

The confusion happens when you’re doing a movie 
that is grounded in reality and when you’re dealing with 
human characters you expect an audience to buy into. 
You must give everyone the tools that they need to be 
the best artist that they can be. I come from an acting 
background and I came out to be an actor. Any great 
actor will tell you 50 percent of acting is reacting, and 
the greatest actors will tell you they give their best per- 
formance when they have another actor to act with. 
Unfortunately there are directors who don’t understand 
the importance of character and the actor in the mix of 
storytelling - there is nothing more important. 

You literally are asking an actor to react to something 
that’s not there, and It’s a disservice to that actor. I am 
of the firm belief that if you buy into what’s truly the 
priority, what really makes a story work - which is a 
good screenplay, a good director and fine performances 
by wonderful actors - then you must give those actors 
the tools they need when possible. If you can do It live, 
you do It live. In the same context, if you’re creating a 
fantasy character, you want to allow that character to 
have as much performance capabilities as possible. It 
doesn’t mean you don't use any digital, because that 
would be a disservice to that character, so you must 
balance It. It’s like walking a tightrope. You must bal- 
ance so that you give as much live performance as you 
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THE FAMOUSLY FEARLESS ACTRESS RELISHES 
HER RETURN TO HORROR 

BARBARA 

CRAMPTON 

IT APRIL SNELIINGS 


T he sou Hons-iNVAsioH thriller 
nuns NEXT WAS MORE THAN A CALL- 
IHO CARD FOR DIRECTOR ADAH WIHQARD 

and his troupe of "mumblegore” cohorts - it also heralded 
a return to bloody form for fan favourite Barbara Cramptor. 
The Long Island native, best known in the horror world for 
her performances in Stuart Gordon’s Re-Animator, From 
Beyond and Castle Freak, had more or less retired from 
acting when she was ottered the role of matriarch Aubrey 
Davison in Wingard’s gory slasher send-up. Since then, 
Crampton has appeared In a growing list of genre projects, 
and has enthusiastically rejoined the horror community. 

Unlike many actresses who fleshed out their early fil- 
mographies with roles in horror movies, the actress, now 
55, has never distanced herself from the genre. In fact, she 
says it was the aftermath of one of You’re Nexts cleverest 
kills that attracted her to the project. 


You’re Next 


[1 


"It probably sounds really strange to people who aren't 
actors, but I had this one moment in the movie where my 
[character's] daughter is in terrible trouble," explains 
Crampton, who has two young children. "Spoiler alert: she 
dies. I had to go through the machinations of what that's 
like for someone who loses their daughter right in front of 
her eyes. And even though I had to go through a tremen- 
dous amount of pain to call up that emotion and make that 
believable, there's something very freeing about having 
that experience and acting and being in the moment, and 
feeling like the scene went well." 

That’s something of an understatement considering 
Crampton’s best-known characters, especially in Gordon’s 
films. She was, erm, sen/iced by a severed head in Re-An- 
imator. chowed down on a distended pineal gland in From 
Beyond, and inherled her very own hideously disfigured 
rape-monster in Castle Freak. Still, Crampton says she 
never realty set out to be a horror actress, 

"I had the opportunity to work with one of the premiere 
directors in horror, Stuart Gordon, and he’s passed me a 
few [projectsj and I’ve worked for a few other people on 
some genre movies,” notes Crampton, whose resume also 
includes a role in the 1986 cult favourite Chopping Mall 
and the 1 989 Full Moon franchise-launcher Puppet Master. 
“I don’t know why these things happen, because I don't 
think there's any particular type of role that I play. I’m not 
like Robert England, playing Freddy or something like that’’ 

Like most women who spend any amount of time in 
front of the camera on horror-film sets, Crampton was un- 
avoidably slapped with the “scream queen” label. She 
doesn’t mind it, though. 

“It doesn’t bother me,” she says. “I think I'm in good 
company with a lot of wonderful people. It depends on 
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what movies you've been in. If you're a scream queen and 
there are some movies you’ve been in that are sort of 
questionable, then you might not like that moniker. But I'm 
very proud of all the movies I've done. I've seen my name 
on lists next to Jamie Lee Curtis and Fay Wray, so if I’m in 
the company of women like that, that’s saying something 
and makes me feel very proud.” 

Though Crampton was mostly absent from the horror 
scene in the sixteen years between Castle Freak ant 
You’re /Vexf (she had roles in only a couple of minor genre 
efforts during that period), she says she never stopped 
being a horror fan. Like so many of us, she discovered the 
genre when she was very young, initially through televi- 
sion shows such as The OuterUmitsant Dark Shadows. 

"I’ve liked the horror genre since I was a kid,” she says. 
"As soon as I started working in horror movies I became 
a big fan, and started watching a lot of them. So it feels 
really comfortable to me. It's fun to work on a horror 
movie. I like all the special effects - I think that’s really 
cool. ... If you watch drama. It’s a little more Intellectual, 
but watching horror gives you a feeling inside your body, 
and that’s a feeling I really enjoy." 

Crampton's return to the genre has prompted her to ex- 
amine It from a new critical and creative standpoint. She’s 
quick to point at that, while the films she made with Gor- 
don were the subject of much censorial panty-waddage 
in the ’80s and ’90s, the genre presents new challenges 
for today’s young filmmakers, 

"I think audiences are much savvier now than they ever 
have been.” she allows. "You have to dig deep to find 
something interesting. The past ten years have been about 
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who can have the most shocking kill, who can have the 
most disgusting remains. There’s only so far you can go 
with that before itjust gets cold, and I think we’re already 
seeing that. I think you have to tell an interesting story, 
and characters are first and foremost. The good thing is 
that, as our culture changes, as things in our society be- 
come more important in certain generations than In oth- 
ers, there are infinite amounts of stories to tell. If you keep 
them timely, then you will always tell a different story." 

Crampton didn't initially view her role in You're Next as 
a comeback, but the experience prompted her to. well, 
come back. Since Wingard’s film premiered to rave re- 
views at the 2011 Toronto International Film Festival, 
Crampton has appeared in Rob Zombie’s Lords of Salem 
(most of her scenes were ultimately cut) and has roles In 
the upcoming horrorfllms We Are Still Here ant Lovesick. 
She has also embraced the burgeoning world of horror 
fandom - a world that has evolved noticeably since she 
was last a part of it, 

"I finally realized that I’m part of a club I never knew I 
belonged to,” she says. “When we did Re-Animator ant 
that first came out, it got awesome reviews from [promi- 
nent film critics] Roger Ebert and Pauline Kael, and that 
was nice, but we weren't written about that much. Now 
there are so many outlets for people to talk about their 
love of horror movies, and there are so many places you 
can go to watch new horror directors, and companies 
making these awesome movies. There are so many more 
movies you get to see and enjoy, and so many people get 
to enjoy them together. It’s opened up a whole community 
that I feel like I'm a part of now." 



DAYS IT’S KABD TO FIND A HOHB 
FICURE IN CINEMA THAN 
WRITER/DIBECTOR GDILLERHO DEL TORO. 

Flush from the success of Pan's Labyrinth, the Hellboy 
series and Pacific Rim, del Toro currently has more hor- 
ror films in various stages of development than some 
studios. It’s a position that most genre directors can only 
dream of being In. 

Del Toro announced his presence on the International 
horror scene with his 1993 debut feature, Cronos. It’s 
the tale of Jesus Gris, an antiques dealer who discovers 
the rare Cronos device - a golden, scarab-shaped arti- 
fact built centuries earlier by an alchemist, which con- 
tains a live insect trapped within It. The device Infects 
him with a form of vampirism that gradually transforms 
the kindly grandfather into a ghoulish blood-drinker. Re- 
lentlessly pursued by a violent thug (Ron Perlman) 
whose wealthy, dying uncle covets the Cronos device. 


he’s cared for by the only other person that knows his 
secret, his mute granddaughter, who hides him away in 
her toy box. In keeping with del Toro's subsequent tender 
depictions of children, she sees the monster for who he ' 
really is and loves him without question. 

Though he wrote Cronos while in his early twenties, 
del Toro wasn't able to bring his vision to the screen for 
nearly a decade. 

"I have been obsessed with vampires since I was very ' 
young,” he acknowledges. "I used to read a lot of trea- 
tises on Eastern European vampire lore and I was very 
interested in reformulating it as a Catholic retelling of 
the myth. I also was interested in alchemy at the time 
and I found a lot of striking similarities between the al- , 
chemical process and the process of resurrection. So, I 
started to just jam those three things together,” 

Like many debut features, Cronos set a career path. 
The obsession with detail, expressive colour schemes, 
fairy tale imagery and poetic approach to horror found . 
In The Devil's Backbone and Pan's Labyrinth are evident 
here, along with the inherent pulpiness and wry humour 
found in Blade 2 and Hellboy. At its core, Cronos is a 
monster movie, but like almost everything that has fol- 
lowed in del Toro’s ouevre, it's nota simple tale of a cos- 
tumed teen-terrorizer, butof a sympathetic outcast who 
serves as a painful reflection of human nature. 

"I was never interested in doing a regular vampire 
film,” says del Toro of his approach. “I didn’t even use 
the word 'vampire' as the movie was progressing. I was 
interested in actually having people work with the movie. 
Cronos is not for people who like their stories predi- • 
gested. It's a movie that requires a partnership with the 
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audience because it is in the mind of the audience that 
the word ‘vampire’ will come out. Never In the film." 

Del Toro specifically avoided most of the conventions 
of the creatures that he had studied for years. Me sought 
to create what he describes as a Third World working- 
class vampire. 

"I was very interested in making 
this vampire more of a victim or a 
poor devil vampire rather than a 
magnificent creature of mythology. I 
wanted him to sleep in a toy box, be 
full of self-doubt and really weak. I 
wanted him to lick the blood from 
the floor of a bathroom and belong 
not in an aristocratic family In a cas- 
tle in Eastern Europe but in a mid- 
dle-class family In a middle-class 
neighbourhood In Mexico City. Like 
in most any movie that I do, I was 
trying to make the monster sympa- 
thetic." 

The contrast of innocent chiidhood 
iove with sympathetic monsters - an 
idea del Toro would return to again in The Devil's Back- 
bone and Pan’s Labyrinth, his most critically lauded 
works -has its roots in early childhood. He grew up with 
an overbearing religious grandmother who was so ter- 
rified by his dark, monster-fuelled Imagination that she 
had him exorcised multiple times as a child. However, 
he loved her despite her flaws and chose to represent 


it in the film through the dynamic between Jesus and 
his ever-loving granddaughter. 

"We had a very difficult relationship, but a very loving 
relationship," recalls del Toro. “My grandmother was the 
one who instilled the fear of Hell in me and all the things 

I that made my childhood unhappy. 
But, I loved her nevertheless and I 
thought It was really fascinating how 
unconditional the love of a child Is for 
his parents or grandparents. How we 
don’t question their flaws. I really 
wanted to do Cronos as a metaphor, 
where the little girl loves her grand- 
father blindly." 

The filmmaker knew very clearly 
what the film would be from the be- 
ginning, but had a difficult time con- 
vincing others that it should be 
made. One of the major challenges 
was the fact that, without much of a 
thriving genre film industry in Mexico 
at the time he completed the screen- 
play, there was no company that 
could achieve the complex effects that his script re- 
quired. His solution was simple; with no one else run- 
ning an effects company suitable for his needs, he 
would simply start his own. 

"My wife and I got into a very bad motorcycle acci- 
dent, and when I was In bed recovering I started sketch- 
ing and sketching, and then I applied for a makeup 
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course that Dick Smith was teaching, i decided after the 
accident that i was going to create an effects company 
in order to service Cronos, and then immediateiy after 
that i was going to ciose the company," remembers del 
Toro, “it was an eight-year Journey making Cronos and 
part of that journey was the fact that i knew in Mexico 
at that time, when they read the screenpiay, they wouid 
ask one question: ‘How the heii are you going to make 
it?’ And that answer wouid be a very easy one if peopie 
knew by then that i was a movie makeup technician." 

The experience ied him to work on the short-iived 
Mexican horror TV series Hora Marcada (1986 to 1989) 
that wouid eventuaiiy give him his first paying jobs as 


writer and director, aii whiie he continued to work on 
Cronos. The show was a breeding ground for Mexican 
fiimmaking taient and wouid serve as a rite of passage 
for such iiiustrious figures as Gravity director Alfonso 
Cuaron and cinematographer Guiilermo Navarro, who 
wouid shoot Cronos and win an Oscar for his cinematog- 
raphy on Pan's Labyrinth.lhough embarrassed by some 
of the material now (“They are really bad because they 
are made by very young people with very limited re- 
sources."), del Toro cherishes the experience and the 
creative relationships that he took from the series into 
Cronos and the rest of his career. 

“It was a huge learning ground for us," he points out. 
“It is my hope someday to produce a horror anthology 
TV series, more than anything to be able to shepherd 
young filmmakers and give them a similar opportunity.” 

After years spent establishing himself with effects 
work, short films, and his experience on Hora Marcada, 
del Toro was finally able to put Cronos into production. 
But not without further difficulty. 

“It was actually the second most expensive Mexican 
movie back then, after Like Water for Chocolate, and 
Cronos is, I think even now, the most expensive horror 
movie ever made in Mexico,” says del Toro, “It was al- 
most impossible to make this movie. Almost everybody 
in the Mexican film establishment didn’t like the script, 
but there were also a few very strong supporters of it. It 
was a battle of many years to get it past the people in 
the Mexican Institute of Film who really resisted the idea 
and saw no future in the movie." 

When del Toro finally got everything in place to make 
the film, there were a whole new set of challenges. One 
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of the major ones was to design and create the Cronos 
device - a prop that needed to be instantly iconic. For- 
tunately, the filmmaker was able to find several capable 
craftsmen to bring his blueprints to life. 

"We got the design from a very good friend of mine, 
a painter called Jose Fors,“ says del Toro. "He designed 
the eirterior of the device. I designed the interior and the 
lower part of the device. Then we hired a jeweller to 
sculpt the device in wax like a real jewel. We sculpted 
the interior and the insect’s tail, and my father-in-law 
mechanized the whole thing. He was the mechanical 
engineer for all the devices. I designed the mechanisms, 
but he would create them.” 

The iconic infernal machine -featured in Hellboy cre- 
ator Mike Mignola's artwork for the cover of Criterion's 
2010 reissue - was a beautiful piece of design that also 
proved to be surprisingly functional as a prop. (It would 
later be echoed in a few of the props in Hellboy II.] 

"The idea came from when I was a kid; I remember 
seeing women wearing what at the time was called ‘liv- 
ing jewellery.' They were beetles, very beautiful, metallic 
iridescent beetles, living ones. They used to screw a 
gold waistband around the Insect and wear it on their 
chest like a moving piece of jewellery. I thought that was 
Incredibly cruel. I've always been fascinated by biology 
and I always thought that [lyme disease] was very in- 
teresting because it came from a little insect. So i 
thought, wouldn’t it be Interesting if an insect could 
spread a disease that was like vampirism.” 

Del Toro also wanted to depict the Infection "like a 
Russian [nesting] doll,” giving it multiple layers of mean- 
ing. On the broadest end of the spectrum he wanted to 
represent the new presence of NAFTA in Mexico as a 
form of political vampirism. 

"It’s very subtle, people will never notice now be- 
cause the movie is in the past. [Since] the movie was 
done about two years before NAFTA, we set it two years 
In the future. We got license plates the way they were 
going to be two years later, all the signage in the streets 
was in Russian, Chinese, Spanish and many of the dates 
on the headlines and the calendars were created to be 
two years later. I wanted to depict that as the biggest 
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Oh Guillermo del Toro, why do I love thee? Let me 
count the ways (well, for the sake of space con- 
straints, I'll stick to three). 


Anyone who has seen even a 
frame of a Guillermo Del Toro 
movie can tell you that they 
are beautiful in their grotes- 
query. As a filmmaker, he 
doesn’t just create characters 
and stories. He envisions self- 
contained worlds. Take atrip 
down the wormhole of the special features sections 
on his Blu-raysorflip through the pages of his Cabi- 
net of Curiosities book and you’ll see how deep his 
imagination runs. 


F 







He intricately designs and crafts every monster, set, 
costume and colour scheme, which allows his imag- 
ination to unspool onscreen with a purity and extrem- 
ity that few filmmakers can match, and also gives 
each movie a very different and distinct world with 
rules all its own. When audiences don’t even get the 
comfort of a recognizable reality in horror films, they 
know instantly that they are in the nightmare of a 
filmmaker who can, and will, do anything to them. 


He’s a filmmaker who has pushed the genre into the 
art school reaim of personal poetry with Cronos. The 
Devil's Backbone and Pan's Labyrinth, yet was also 
just as happy to stage giant monster versus robot bat- 
tles or watch Wesley Snipes decapitate the shit out 
of a vampire. Del Toro is such a student of horror that 
he appreciates the depths of the art as fully as he 
does the fun (even sometimes cheesy) genre ele- 
ments. That’s part of what makes the anticipation of 
each new del Toro film so delicious: you're not quite 
sure what to expect, but you know that whether he’s 
aiming for the art house or digging to the drive-in, 
he’ll do so with purpose and passion. 
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"I LOVED WATCHING KIM 
BECAUSE HE WAS LIKE A 
THROWBACK TO AN OLB- 
FASHIONEB, TOUGH LEASING 
HAN LIKE LEE HARVIN. KE i 
WAS A VERY BRUTISH 
PRESENCE, BUT ALSO A 
BEALLY DELICATE ACTOR" 
GOILLRWC^^ "Hll 

form of vampirism, but I also wanted to show all the way 
down to the smallest form of vampirism, which is the . 
Insect inside the device. The Insect Is also a slave. It's 



also being exploited.” ^ 

Though this artistically subtle side can be seen 
throughout del Toro's work, there were also the seeds : 
of his pulpier, comic book-style narratives In the film. 
Specifically, the filmmaker began his working relation- 
ship with Ron Perlman, who would go on 1o star in the 
movies and /’ac/ffc fl/m, ' 

“He was always a very interesting character actor,” ; 
recalls del Toro. “I loved watching him because.he was 
like a throwback to an old-fashioned, tough leading | 
man like Lee Marvin. He was a very brutish presence, ‘ 
but also a really delicate actor. I really liked the way he ’ 
worked. The two bad guys in Cronos were written a little 
bit cartoony because In American movies the bad Mex- 
ican guys are always cartoony and I wanted to have my , 
revenge. I wanted him to play one of them and I met 
with Ron in Beverly Hills over dinner. He had read the 
screenplay and was, I think, puzzled by It, but he was ; 
definitely intrigued. Over the course of that dinner, I ; 
think we struck a friendship and It’s a friendship that 


thrives to this day.” 

While Cronos didn't get much attention in North 
America beyond landing its creator a very unhappy job 
with Dimension Films directing Mimic (a film which he 
did a director's cut of In order to restore his original vi- 
sion), the critical and international filmmaking commu- 
nity welcomed him with open arms. Cronos swept the 
Mexican Academy Awards and landed the prestigious 
International Critics’ Week Prize at the Cannes Film Fes- 
tival. 

Years later, del Toro insists that his style of filmmak- 
ing has essentially remained the same, however. 

“I approach them now in exactly the same way that 
I approached Cronos." he says. "I think that a B-movie 
needs to be treated with the love that you would give 
to an A-feature film and that’s one of the reasons why 
the film was so difficult to make. Obviously, I could have 
done it as a really low-budget Mexican quickie. But I 
wanted to make It, by the standards of Mexican film, 
big and unforgettable.” 
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THE CREATOK OF THE EVIL DEAD MUSES OK GOING FBOM,'^ 
LOW DDDGET TO HOLLYWOOD DLOCKBUSTEI . ^ 


SAM 

RAIMI 



The Evil Dead series went from cult oddity to a main- 
stream success with all the toys, T-shirts, and the 
musical. What has it been like to see that happen? 

It's beer incredibly surprising. It still continues to amaze 
and baffle me. It really speaks volumes about the degra- 
dation of our society. [Laughs] Bruce Campbell, RobTapert 
and myself had no idea that Evil Dead would still be 
around today. We were just trying to make a film of a high 
enough quality that it could be shown atthe drive-in the- 
atres in Michigan atthe time. If it survived that two-month 
play date from June to August in 1982, we would have 
been very happy. We had no idea that It would still be play- 
ing 30 years later. 

You've always seemingly enjoyed torturing your ac- 
tors on the set. 

Horror movies are a great excuse for tormenting people 
that act in the film. In [Drag Me to Hell\, they literally have 
to take demonic abuse, so it loosens up that director’s 
hand and encourages you to not Just throw bits of fake 
concrete at the guy playing Spider-Man, You can warm up J 
with buckets of blood and then really get into more viscous ' 
fluids. It's a horror picture. 

Is torturing any actor as fun as torturing Bruce Camp- 
bell? 

Ho, he’s the best of the bunch to torture. Ifs almost like 
he cries out for it. 

Did you feel a need to change your approach to horror 
filmmaking for contemporary audiences? 

I didn’t really look at it like, "Should I make the movie the 
otd-fashioned way or should I make it the new way?" I ■ 
more or less focused on my shot lists and storyboards to \ 
try to figure out the best presentation for any particular ' 
moment or sequence. Sometimes I used techniques that ; 
I learned long ago in my early horrorfilms and othertimes i 
I used techniques that I learned more recently on these 


Spider-Man films. But I didn't make conscious decisions 
to say, "I need to develop a new technique for this or I’ll 
use an old tool here," It was really just about imagining 
the sequence in a particular way and trying to communi- 
cate that vision to everyone Involved. 

In what way do genre trends and fan expectations in- 
fluence you as a director now? 

I’m aware of some of the individual horrorfilms that come 
out, but not a tremendous amount. I do see the popular 
ones and I like them. I’m probably less aware of the trends 
from asocial point of view and what the movements are, 
so it's hard to really say how I’ve been influenced by them. 
I'm just a product of our society and culture. And, like 
everyone, I’m influenced by the films I see and the times 
we live in. 

Are there any genre newcomers that have caught 
your eye lately, and why? 

Oh... urn... let’s see... [long pause] I recently saw James 
Whale’s Bride of Frankenstein. That was awesome. I didn't 
seethe wholething, but I also saw some of Tobe Hooper’s 
Texas Chainsaw Massacre. I don’t know if you’ve heard 
of that one. That’s an incredibly well-crafted film. 





some of the most preposterous conditions imaginable, Tar- 
gets has no right to be a decent film, let alone one of the 
first modern horror masterpieces. That we're still dis- 
cussing it today stands as testament to the passion and 
ingenuity of its brilliant boy-wonder director, who previ- 
ously worked for Gorman in an uncredited capacity as both 
screenwriter and second unit director on the 1966 biker 
epic, The Wild Angels. 


How did the opportunity to make your debut feature 
with Boris Karloff come along? 

Roger was very pleased with my work on The Wild Angels 
and asked me if I wanted to write and direct my own pic- 
ture. I said, "Yes, of course I would." So he said, “Alright, 
here's the situation: Boris Karloff owes me two days work. 
I want you to shoot twenty minutes of new material with 
Karloff in those two days. You can shoot twenty minutes in 
two days, I've shot whole pictures in two days! And then 
shoot with some other actors for ten days and shoot 40 
minutes of material with them. Then I want you to take 
twenty minutes out of The Terror, a picture I did with Boris 
- not a very good picture, butyou can find twenty minutes 
to take out of it. And tf you take those twenty minutes and 
the twenty minutes you shot with Karloff, we’ll have forty 
minutes of Karloff. Then shoot another forty minutes with 
some other actors and we have a brand-new, 80-minute 
Karloff picture. Are you interested?" 


It's amazing diat from such humble origins something 
so great came along. So how did you devise a narra- 
tive based on Oiose conditions? 

Well, we werestumpedfor quite a while. We saw The Ter- 
ror and Roger was being kind when he said it wasn’t one 


W HILE HE'S BEST KNOWN FOB THE 1371 

etassic TUB last pictuas show. 

HOBBOR ENTHUSIASTS HAY THINK MORE 

fondly of Peter Bogdanovich for his 1968 debut feature 
Targets, starring Boris Karloff in what was not only his last 
great performance on screen but one of the most fasci- 
nating roles of his career. And the story behind the film is 
as compelling as the film itself. 

Appearing as a thinly veiled version of himself, Karloff 
plays Byron Orlok, an embittered horror star who's ready 
to hang up his cape after realizing his antiquated films 
can’t compete with the real terrors of modern life. He then 
comes face to face with these horrors when he attends 
the drive-in premiere of his latest fright flick where a psy- 
chotic sniper proceeds to shoot the patrons. 

Produced quickly and cheaply by Roger Gorman under 
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of his best pictures, it's terribie. it was directed by about 
six peopie inciuding Francis Ford Coppoia, Jack Hiii, Roger 
and three or four others, it's just a hodgepodge. Boris 
hated it. Poiiy [Piatt, Bogdanovich’s former wife and co- 
writer] and i iooked at the picture and said. "What the fuck 
are we gonna do with this?” it was dreadtui and icouidn't 
see puiiing out five minutes, much iess twenty. And we 
thought Karioff being a heavy in 1 967 when he was push- 
ing 80 just didn’t seem to reaiiy work. We thought of ail 
sorts of things where Karloff couid be some kind of staiker, 
we thought of some kind of murderer in a supermarket, i 
mean, we were trying to figure out what the heli to do with 
him. Obviously, we had to kiii him in the middie of the pic- 
ture. it just was a nightmare. Finally, in desperation, one 
morning i was shaving and thought of a joke, "Okay, i 
know how to open the picture! We’i! start with the end of 
The Terror and we’i! say, ‘The End!"’ The iights wii! come 
up in the projection room. Boris Karloff wiii be sitting there 
right next to Roger Gorman. He will turn to Roger and wii! 
say, "Roger! That is by far the worst fiim i've ever seen!" 
Then ! thought, "That’s funny. That's interesting.” I laughed 
thinking about it and then thought, "Wait a second. That's 
not a bad idea! What if he's an actor and he's a horror 
movie actor like Boris Karloff? Then we don’t have to worry 
about him being a heavy. We’ll kill him somewhere in the 
middle of the picture but he can be kind of like Boris 
Karloff and he's quitting the business because his kind of 
movies aren’t horrible anymore.” 

While he wesn’t credited, director Sam Fuiler also 
worked an the script. What did he contribute? 

I gave the script to Sam Fuller and asked him for his opin- 


ion because he knew how to make pictures for very little 
money and also was a great story mind. ... So I go overto 

I his house and he started pacing up and down his living 
room and says, "Why did you kill Karloff in the middle of 
the picture?" I said, "’Cause I’ve only got him for two days, 
Sammy.” “Alright, look! Neverfhink about limitafons when 
you’re writing a script. Never! If you have him for two days 
' or twenty days, that doesn’t matter. Write it the way you 
want it and you worry about the other thing later. Just write 
it!” I went back, rewrote the script and gave it to Roger. 
Roger said, "This is the best script I’ve ever had to pro- 
duce, but you’ll have to cut some stuff because you can’t 
possibly shoot all that with Boris in two days." I said, 
“Roger! You just said it was the best script you'd ever read. 
How can I change ft?" "Well, I’m not gonna pay for extra 
time for Boris; there’s no way you can shoot that in two 
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days.” That was his first position, but he siowiy came 
around and paid for Boris for a total of five days. So we had 
Boris for five days and worked him really hard from eight 
or nine in the morning often until nine, ten or twelve at 
night. 

/ believe that the relationship between Roger Carman 
and Boris Karloff wasn't completely friendly. Is that 
true? 

That’s true. Boris didn’t particularly like Roger. ... Roger 
: could be a little bit abrasive if he’s making a picture and 
he gets irritable if he’s running behind. Or maybe he and 
Boris didn’t get along, I really don’t know. I just know that 
Boris was not fond of Roger. But Roger never came on the 
set. Boris would say, "I’m doing this tor you, Peter.” 

What was Karloff like to work with? 

Me was a prince. He loved the script, he loved the part. 
Though he was very cute. He said to me when I spoke to 
him from London for the first time, "Since I’m playing an 
actor, a person very much like myself, do I have to say such 
terrible things about myself?" And I said, “Well, I feel that 
the audience is so sympathetic to you that no matter what 
you say against yourself, the audience will say, ‘No it’s not 
. true.’” He said, “Well, I hope so." I said, “I think the more 
rough you are on yourself, the more the audience will be 
sympathetic." He said every line as I wrote it. Some he 
rushed a little bit ’cause he wasn’t happy with the line but 
he did say every line and didn’t change any. He added 
some stuff which was good. He was brilliant. He was won- 
derful to work with. It was difficult because he had emphy- 
sema and he had braces on both legs and he was an old 
79. He had trouble breathing and so on and so forth. 


One of the things I lave about the character of 
Byron Orlok Is that he's grown to hate every minute 
of the movie business. But the real Boris Karloff 
didn't feel that way. So tell me about the differ- 
ences between the two personalities. 

Well, Boris would never quit because he loved it too 
much. He loved being on the set and shooting. He was 
a pro. It was his second home, it was his first home - 
he spent more time on movie sets than he did in his 
home. And his wife was with him and that was what he 
did. I don't want to say he was pragmatic but be was 
pretty down to earth. I asked him once how he felt about 
being typed as the Monster from the Frankenstein pic- 
tures and he said, “The Monster?” He said he’s very 
thankful to the Monster because the Monster gave him 
a niche and he’s had a career as a result. He was very 
humble about that and a wonderful actor. So looking 
back on it now, without Boris Karloff there would never 
have been a Targets because he had to be a horror 
movie star for the whole thing to work and mesh. 

There's a great monologue in which Orlok Is reflect- 
ing on his own mortality. Of course, Karloff would 
be gone within just a couple of years from this point 
so, really, this was his swan song. 

I whispered in his ear just before we did the take, 
"When you get to the end, just think about your own 
death.” He said, “Alright." It was outrageous of me just 
to do it that casually but he wasn’t fazed at all. He did 
it. He had tears in his eyes and I went over to [his wife] 
Evie Karloff and she had tears in her eyes. She said, “Do 
you know how long it’s been since a crew applauded 
for Boris?” 
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AN FX ABTI8T WITH CREDITS ON THE FUNHOUSE, P0LTER0EI8T AND 
THE GATE SHARES KIS KEKORIES OF WORKING WITH A NAREUP 
PIONEER ON THE PSYCHEDELIC SHOCKER ALTERED STATES 

CRAIG REARDON 


DICK SMITH 

■I MICHAEL DDTIE 



Tell me about assisting Dick Smith on Altered States. 
I’d known Dick through a very fortunate connection I made 
as early as 1968 after I'd seen his address. He’d invited 
me to correspond with him, which was the furthest thing 
from my expectation. It was like a dream. I so admired 
Dick’s unique and advanced notions in makeup - both his 
technoiogical mastery and his idiosyncratic take on design 
and conceptualization. Altered States required of him all 
that he’d become known for In that regard. His Ideas 
transformed to some extent what was latent in 
[author/screenwriter] Paddy Chayefsky’s script. This is the 
most that any makeup artist can do - understand and 
translate the written material and enhance and convey It 
in visual terms to an audience. To see Dick’s working 
method, and to make some contributions of my own, was 
a great experience and honour. 

What kind of a person was he to work for? 

Dick could be a very difficult taskmaster and there were 
times when I was disappointed, hurt, even bewildered by 
some of his reactions and directives - I'll be frank about 
that. But In the greater sense, I was not disappointed at 
all. What he managed to direct and personally come up 
with was a typically Innovative number of solutions to the 
extraordinary demands of Chayefsky’s story, and I was his 
only assistant on set during the shoot in the summer and 
early autumn of 1 979, 1 participated in the application and 
operation of some techniques that were unprecedented 
in the craft and continued to influence it for nearly the next 
30 years. 

How would you sum up Smith’s contribution to the 
art of makeup FX? 

The way to sum up Dick's contribution Is to say that he Is 
largely responsible - by himself - for creating the very 
notion of special makeup effects. His own ingenuity and 
gumption In taking on challenges that would have been 
anathema to most makeup men - even some special ef- 


fects men -and his success in pulling them off soon made 
him the go-to guy during the 1970s and well into the 
1980s. One cannot think of The Godfather, The Exorcist, 
TaxiDriveror Altered Siafes without reckoning on the im- 
pact of his contributions to those influential films - which 
do not muscle the movie away from its story, its perform- 
ers, nor its director, but instead enhances the contributions 
ofallofthem. His artistry was to successfully simulate re- 
ality and convince anyone of the apparent reality of things 
that were utterly fantastic. There have been many won- 
derful makeup artists in the history of cinema, but none 
were more influential, nor remotely as skillful and versa- 
tile, as Dick Smith. To me, he Is one of the true geniuses 
in the history of film. 
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THE HOST FANOUS FACE OF BRITISH HORROR 
REMINISCES ON A FEW OF HIS LANDMARK ROLES 

CHRISTOPHER 

LEE 

\mm n DEJIN OGNJINOVIC 


Despite a large and diverse filmography, most people 
know you best from your roles In horror movies such 
as Hammer's Curse of Frankenstein and their Dracula 
films. How do you feel about that? 

I’d been an actor for ten years and I was learning -going 
to differentcountries, saying a few lines, very small parts 
- and then I did A Tale of Two Cities, which was a very 
big and famous part. At that time, Hammer Films was 
starting work on its Frankenstein fIm.They wanted a very 
tall man. I had problems before because I was taller than 
the stars. If I were bom an American, it would’ve been a 
different matter, but British stars were mostly smaller 
than me. I couldn't get a Job, so I decided to learn, watch- 
ing people around me on those sets. People like David 
Lean and Carol Reed working their actors. Then along 
comes a character who doesn't speak, who has to be 
very tall, and I understood a lot about movement. [The 
week before], me and my wife had watched on television 



the original Frankenstein, from 1931, with my dear friend 
Boris Karloff. So many people have made mistakes about 
his performance. They believe he Just lumbers around, 
making "Boom! Boom! Boom!’’ [noises] with his heavy 
feet. But that Is not so. He behaves like a bewildered child 
who didn’t ask to be brought to life. He doesn’t know who 
he is or where he came from, he has a bad brain - you 
know the incident with the good brain being dropped - 
and so the brain doesn't really work. He moves like a 
child, and so did I in that role. After that, I did Dracula. 
And so it happened that after those, my name and face 
became known alt over the world. But I did not do as 
many horror films as people think. In my own opinion, a 
Fu Manchu film is not horror. 

Yes, It is more like a dark fantasy. 

Yes, fantasies, absolutely fantasies. Like fairy stories. I 
never tried to frighten people. I’ve met people who would 
come to me and say, "Oh, when I was young I saw that 
film and I was scared for days.” I never fried to terrify 
people. I tried to make them feel sorry for those charac- 
ters. I used this phrase, “the loneliness of evil." And it is 
true. 

Of the many films you’ve done, you’ve named The 
Wicker Man as your favourite. Why is that? 

I think it’s the best picture I've ever been in. It is a good 
story, and it is not what the audience is expecting to see. 
The ending is very frightening, yet it's completely logical, 
because we are pagans and it has to be like that. The 
crops have failed, and we have to have a virgin sacrifice. 
I think it was a wonderful script by Anthony Shaffer. 
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Did you approach the role of Lord Summerisle as a 
villain, or did you try to defend him ? 

He’s very charming, he’s smiling, he can be very amusing. 
At the same time, he knew what he had to do so that the 
islanders would have a good crop that year, because the 
one before was a bad one. 

Do you have any memories of Mario Bava, especially 
from the making ofThe Whip and the Body, one of 
his - and your - best films? 

Mario Bava was very funny, but I don'tthink that he was 
a very happy man. He used to come from behind the 
camera before he said, “Cut!” Me and Daliah Lavi had a 
love scene together, and he came into it, and started 
making faces. 


sacrifice the girl [Catherine, played by Nastassja Kinski], 
and I draw this circle with blood. Anyone who crosses it 
is dead. Richard throws a flint stone at me. It has some- 
thing to do with the story; it is the only way to cross that 
barrier. I don’t know why. I’m there with a knife. And he 
comes across the circle, because he’s on the side of 
Good. He walks over, throws the stone, I fall on the 
ground, he picks the girl up, and he walks out of the cir- 
cle. I come back, and I see what’s happening and I run 
after him. And I forget that I’m going over that circle. Then 
lightning strikes me - God, or divine retribution, or what 
you like. But they didn't show that. Somebody said, "Oh, 
but he’s done that before." Not very intelligent. This 
change spoiled the film. Dennis Wheatley was very un- 
happy about it, whereas he loved The Devil Rides Out. 


You were friends with British novelist Dennis Wheat- 
ley, and you starred in two films - 1967's The Devil 
Rides Out and 1976's To the Devil a Daughter - based 
on bis novels. 

The first one was very good, the second one wasn’t. I 
would like to make The Devil Rides Ot/f again.A lot of 
people would like to remake it. I could still play that part, 
with a different cast. And what you could do with special 
effects, with CGI, that would be fantastic. In those days 
when we made it, the effects were quite crude. [To the 
Devil a Daughtef\ was a big mistake. Part of it was right, 
but the ending was nonsense. 

Was the script changed after you agreed to do the 
film? 

Yes. Because Richard Widmark, who was one of the last 
giants of cinema, has a scene at the end. I'm going to 


That one is really one of your best films. 

It’s a very good film. It’s ahead of its time, because ft is 
about black magic, which still exists. Devil worship, Sa- 
tanism. call it what you like. 

Do you feel any regret for being associated with this 
genre, which is considered Inferior, of lesser impor- 
tance? 

It isn’t considered lower; Just look at the number of those 
pictures that are being made. In my opinion, there are too 
many. The thing about my films is that they were not very 
realistic. You knew those things couldn’t happen. And my 
job was to convince the audience that they could. In the 
last few years, maybe even twenty years, the films 
they’ve been making In what they call the horror genre - 
they show everything. The blood is all over the screen 
and it is awful. 
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THE TEXAS CHAINSAW HASSACRE DIRECTOR 
LOOKS RACK ON HIS GROUNDBREAKING SHOCKER 


TOBE 

HOOPER 


II AARON WILLIAMS 


F orty years have passed since tore 
HOOPER’S ferocious TEXAS CBJUSSAW 
MASSASHE ROARED ONTO SCREENS IN OCTO- 
BER OF 1374. TCM would Join films such as Dennis 
Hopper’s Easy Rider (1 969) and Terrence Malick’s Bad- 
lands (^973) in the American NewWave as celluloid re- 
flections of a troubled national landscape - a time when 
the free-love hippie movement was brought to an ugly 
end by the Manson Family murders of August 1969. For 
audiences, it was no longer safe anywhere, thanks in part 
to a cross-dressing, chainsaw-wielding maniac with a 
penchant for wearing masks fashioned from human skin. 
Before there was Michael Myers or Jason Voorhees or 
Freddy Krueger, there was Leatherface. 


Partly Inspired by the heinous crimes of real-life mur- 
derer Ed Gein, fCWtore through the psyches of shocked 
audiences, bringing a new level of grim realism to horror 



films. Some viewers weren't ready for it; during the film’s 
Initial run, censors in London famously slapped It with a 
ban that would remain In place until 1998. 

Hooper went on to become the stuff of genre legend, 
with career highlights that include the Spielberg-pro- 
duced haunter Po/ferge/sf (1982); the Dan O'Bannon- 
penned L/feforce (1985); the widely celebrated, four-hour 
television adaptation of Stephen King’s vampire night- 
mare Salem’s /.of (1979): and the severely underrated 
Toolbox Murders (2004). 

Hooper recently checked in with Rue Morgue to give 
some fresh insight on his most famous work, and even 
offer his two cents on the state of the industry today. 

Is filmmaking something that you’ve always wanted 
to do? 

Absolutely. I was watching movies from [when I was] a 
few months old - a few days old, probably. It’s all I ever 
wanted to do. ... I loved everything, from the swashbuck- 
ling, Scaramouche f\\m genre to Ben-Hur- David Lean 
especially, and Alfred Hitchcock, I loved films that in- 
volved me. At an early age, the entire thing involved me. 

I would just get caught up In Images. I just love film. 

What were your initial feelings about starting work 
on The Texas Chainsaw Massacre ? 

I set out to make a horror film. We didn't have much then. 
Godzilla, Mothra - there were a lot of B-horror films 
around, and they weren't very scary. I wanted to do 
something that reflected the fears I had as a child - 
campfire tales, stories I would hear from relatives who 
loved to scare the hell out of me. I wanted to do some- 
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thing that played out like that, and didn’t quite know 
what it was. We were in a time in the early 70s when 
there was a kind of gasoline rationing. That led me to 
[the idea of] Isolation In the woods, that a group of stu- 
dents are going out Into an area and they run out of gas, 
become isolated and get into trouble. The original think- 
ing was that it was going to be more of a fantastic kind ■ 
ofthing, like a house that had metaphysical powers, and i 
I thought, 'Tve seen that.” I think watching the news, 
particularly the news from San Antonio, Texas - It was 
so graphic,at least in spirit-it slowly started coming to 
me. Then the story came to me in a flash, about someone | 
who couldn’t escape the problem they were In. As soon 
as they got out, they would run right back Into another 
spiderweb and break free of that spiderweb and run Into 
another. j 

Were you surprised by the reactions to the fiim 's vi- 
olence? 

No, I would get advice from the MPAA [about] how do I 
do this and get a G rating? I was truly asking the ques- 
tion. If you hang someone, if you hang a victim from a 
meathook, how do you go about getting it shown? They 
would say, “You can't!" Not graphically, anyway. They 
said If It’s Implied - If you don't see entry of the hook 
and all of that- that it might work. All along I had a feel- 
ing I could get an R-rated movie. There's a lot in it where 
people think they see blood and gore but they don’t, be- 
cause all the conventions and set-ups are there, like 
hanging Pam from a meathook and having the camera 
tilt down to a washtub underneath her dangling legs. 


So wouid that scene have been much bloodier if 
you hadn't had to run it past the MPAA? 

No, I thought I could give you just as much if the energy 
was right coming from the characters. The actors felt 
real. The sound of truth, the behaviour of truth and vi- 
olence, would transcend and go into your head in a dif- 
ferent kind of way. Go in kind of tonally, like music - 
straight into the emotions. An out-of-body experience 


Who Will survive 
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in watching a film was something I was always really 
Interested In; occasionally, watching a film as a young 
man, I would kind of lose consciousness of the fact that 
I was watching a film for a matter of half a second, 
maybe 48 frames or even two seconds. I kind of left 
myself; I went with it. There was a magic I discovered 
about cinema that I wanted to build on. I wanted to try 
to create longer and longer moments of that kind of in- 
volvement, where you forget everything but the film. 
That’s one of the things I was trying to do with Chain- 
saw. I respected cinema as an art form In the late ’60s 
and '70s. 


How different is the film industry today compared 
to those days? 

Everything has to be explained. They want to make 
damn sure you know exactly what you're watching 
rather than let you d/scoven what you’re watching. That 
may come from actually not knowing how to read a 
script, or becoming Impatient with reading a screenplay. 
The question that you have from a good film Is always 
answered in the next scene or the scene after that, or 
collectively. It seems to be that there is a fear that au- 
diences won’t understand that kind of communication. 
It could be that texting In theatres and doing two or 
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HORROR MOVIE HEROES 



"THEY'VE SEEN IT ALL. ONCE 
YOU’VE TURNED THE HUMAN 
BODY INSIDE OUT SO MANY 
TIMES..." 

llllii miii’t" 

i three things at ore time may figure into this, and 1 
would hope that the audience can do the thing that he 
' or she paid ten to fifteen dollars to do, which Is to 
watch the movie. I think things have very much 
I changed. It changed from the ’dOs - take a date to a 
‘ movie and if there's a momentthat isn't explained, your 
■ date will ask, “What's going on?" I've had this happen 
j to me a lot. Five or six times, your date or your friend 
I is punching you in the side and asking you what's going 
on and it’s like, “Watch the film and the film will tell 
you!" 

Do you think it's becoming harder to shock audi- 
ences? 

I think so. I think they're saturated. They’ve seen it all. 
I Once you’ve turned the human body inside out so many 
times.. .1 think the shock now should come from a much 
deeper place than just the fear of someone being 
slaughtered or coming to a bad end. So yeah, I totally 
I think it's harder to shock an audience, and they have 
I to be shocked the right way. You simply need a new 
roller-coaster design. I say “simply," but It's not really 
' simple at all. There’s a science behind it. 

I Has there been anydiing out Oiere iately that has im- 
pressed you? 

There are things out there that I have seen that I do get 
I jump-scares out of, and jump-scares don't necessarily 
I have to carry something grim or gory with them and I think 
that Is important. I think that the quantity of the jumps is 
important because finally it makes the audience nervous. 
• It makes them vulnerable. I just kind of feel that sending 
a new Idea through, sending a new concept through the 
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In the scene that caused a generation of kids to develop 
an irrational fear of their television sets, Carol Anne 
wakes one night and wanders downstairs to find her 
father asleep in 
front of a stabc- 
filled TV. An un- 
known presence in 
the set beckons her 
over to have a con- 
versation with a 
voice that only she 
can hear, 


T 


4. LEFTY VS. LEATHER FACE- THE TEXAS 
CHAINSAW MASSACRE S 



3, SALLY S ESCAPE THE TEXAS CHAINSAW 
MASSACRE 


A blood-soaked Sally makes her escape thanks to a 
good Samaritan In a pickup truck. As it pulls away with 
Leatherface giving chase, Sally’s relief turns to hysteria 
as she proceeds to laugh uncontrollably, encapsulating 
the madness of the movie. 
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screen into the mind of the audience to process, is some- 
thing that needs a little work. Their involvement is the most 
importantthing, meaning their investment in whatthey are 
watching. 

tVou/</youei'e/'<///'ecf arrof/rerTexas Chainsaw film? 
You know, I don’t know. I just don't know. It could happen. 

Finally, what advice would you give to potential future 
filmmakers out there ? 

Really study film - go back and watch old movies, watch 
the history of movies. Whether you like them or you don’t, 
you appreciate films that are now called "classic films," so 
as a filmmaker you really have a connection to the Image, 
to the history. You know where to go. You actually have 
some kind of appreciation for how the whole history of cin- 
ema has come down. You know, as a filmmaker, where it 
all came from. 


I 
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THE DIRECTOB OF HANIAC, THE MANIAC COP SERIES AND FOUNDER 
OF BLUE UNDERGROUND RIFFS ON 6RINDHOUSE FILMMAKING 


WILLIAM 

LUSTIG 


n GEORGE PIGUECO 



Your films were obviously greatly affected by growing 
up in New York during the grindhouse era. What was 
that like? 

I’m very grateful to have grown up in the New York of the 
1970s. I was in my teens, and itwas a really amazing pe- 
riod in the city's history. The city was virtually bankrupt, 
crime was rampant and Itwas a totally different place than 
it is today. People who grew up around this time will never 
forget it; itwas a period unlike any in the city’s history. You 
had serial killers on the loose like the Son ot Sam, there 
were a couple of blackouts, a garbage strike...you name 
it, it was going on. Prostitution was way out in the open. 
Where I live today in New York used to be a drug market, 
itwas a different place. 

Maniac embodies that down ’n’ dirty era; did you 
have any idea that it would become such a classic? 
No, not at all. The person who did was [star] Joe Spinell. 
He was convinced, and believed without hesitation, that 
the movie would become a classic. 


that are worth putting out because It’s not a renewable 
resource being in the catalogue business. I’m not in the 
new release business so that’s the challenge companies 
like mine are faced with today. There have been many 
films [we couldn’t release] for various reasons. It could be 
that somebody outbid me or the materials weren’t up to 
my specs. There’s a lot of detective work in what we do, 
especially with many of these films being 30 or 40 years 
old. One of the most difficult was tracking down the orig- 
inal camera negative tor Fulci’s Zombie. That took about 
two years. 

What would you say have been your career highlights 
as both a filmmaker and a distributor? 

My proudest moment as a director was Maniac Cop 2. 
That was a time when I felt I really got what I was aiming 
for. As far as Blue Underground goes, there have been 
many of those moments. One of my favourite films we put 
out was a little-known Italian tilm called La scarta, which 
I thought was terrific. We did a great featuretteforthe re- 


Maniac was remade recently and a redo of Maniac 
Cop is in the works too. How do you feel about re- 
makes? 

I’m not a big tan of remakes. I think the better films to re- 
make are the ones which, for one reason or another, 
weren’t successful, and someone comes up with an idea 
that improves on what was a failed original. For the most 
part, however, I find that remakes are unnecessary, i think 
what we’re trying to do with Maniac Cop is basicaiiy ex- 
piore the legend of the character, rather than being a 
straight scene-for-scene remake, in the same way Maniac 
is not a scene-for-scene remake. 

What was your biggest challenge In starting Blue Un- 
derground? 

Financiai! [Laughs] We wanted to do so much and we only 
had so much to spend. Later, it’s become finding movies 
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HUE ttOBBUE ms FORTUNATE ENOUGH TO HAVE 
THE FINAL CONVERSATION WITH ICONIC HORROR HO! 

HAILA NURHI, BETTER KNOWN AS * 


vanPHQi 


% 


IT DAVE AIEIANDED 





I N THE HOBROR 6ENRE, WOKEN ARE SEEN 
HUGH KOBE OFTEN THAN THEY RE HEARD, 

and usually in a state of stressor undress. So just imagine 
what the climate was like six decades ago when Vampira 
I made her debut as the world’s first television horror host. 
I The ghoulish character was the alter ego of pin-up 
I model and then-aspiring actress Maila Nurmi, born Malla 
: Elizabeth Niemi (her father anglicized the Finnish family 
j name from ''Syrjaniemi”) in Gloucester, Massachusetts - 
I not Finland, as was often claimed - on December 11, 
1922. Nor was she related to Finnish Olympian Paavo 
I Nurmi, as is often stated (she chose to go with the last 
name Nurmi). 

I After making her way to Hollywood in 1 953, she at- 
tended a masquerade party in a dark, form-fitting gothic 
I dress with a plunging neckline that emphasized her un- 
' believably tiny waist and complemented her jet-black wig 
and pale makeup. Based on CharlesAddams’ comic char- 
. acter Morticia Addams (a fact she was always quick to 
' acknowledge), her vamp creation led to her being hired 
! to introduce horror movies for LA TV station KACB-TV. Her 
' husband atthe time, Hollywood screenwriter Dean Ries- 
I ner, dubbed his wife's morbid vixen creation "Vampira" 
I and Nurmi moulded her Into a more sexual, comical and 
I ultimately campy version of Morticia - a ghoul girl with a 
potent personality and plenty to say. Viewers were imme- 
diately captivated by The Vampira Show. 

; Before this, Lon Chaney, Bela Lugosi and Boris Karloff 
j had been packaged as horror personalities, but until Vam- 
' pira, a woman's place In horror was relegated mainly to 
■ victim. Elsa Lanchester {Bride of Frankenstein) was as 
I close as horror had come to cultivating its own female 
personality. Only Nurmi actively shaped herself -literally. 


j by binding her waist - into something intended to take a 
bite out of polite society. 

I Unlike typical horror heroines in the movies (think Fay 
I Wray), she wasn't just an object to be looked at as she 
I screamed in terror. Instead, she looked back at the audi- 
I ence, staring into the camera as she shrieked, slinked 
through fake fog and told morbid jokes. Because it was 
live TV and her segments weren't recorded for posterity, 
only a brief clip from a promo reel remains. There are 
however plenty of photographs, as Nurmi kept up an ag- 
gressive promotional regime, including a photo spread in 
the June 1954 edition of i/ff magazine. She also hit the 
town in-costume, and regularly hung out with James 
Dean (at times she was also acquainted with Marilyn 
Monroe, Elvis. Anthony Perkins, and dated Orson Welles 
and Marlon Brando). Vampira tirelessly promoted herself 
to the emerging Monster Kid generation, and claimed to 
have a massive tan club. 

However, despite - or perhaps more accurately be- 
cause of- her popularity. The Vampira Show was can- 
celled when Nurmi refused to give up control of the 
character to the station. Although a version of it resur- 
faced briefly on a competing network, she was black- 
listed. 

Before long, Nurmi was out of work and broke, and she 
would've remained a blip on the genre radar, if not, iron- 
ically, for agreeing to appear in Ed Wood's Plan 9 From 
I Outer Space. Put off by the terrible dialogue but needing 
I the S200 per day that the job paid, she agreed to play the 
I role, but only as a non-speaking part. 

I After A/an 9, Nurmi appeared in a few more low-budget 
I films before leaving acting and opening an antiques shop 
in Hollywood. In the '80s there was an attempt to resur- 
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reel The Vawpira Show, witti Nurmi serving as an execu- 
tive producer, but she left the project when Cassandra Pe- 
terson (a.k.a. Elvira) became involved. In the late ’80s 
Nurmi unsuccessfully sued Peterson over her similar 
"Mistress of the Dark” persona. While Elvira became a 
pop-culture icon, earning big money for Peterson, Nurmi 
lived on social security payments. Even though Vampira 
had also Inspired Forrest J Ackerman’s Illustrated Vam- 
plrella character, was Immortalized in several songs, In- 
cluding The Misfits’ "Vampira” and “Plan 9 Channel 7" by 



The Damned, and her (unlicensed) image was appearing 
on more and more posters, T-shirts, etc., Nurmi herself 
lived in relative obscurity. 

It's no surphse then that she was rather solitary in her 
later years and loved animals more than people. This mis- 
anthropic image was perhaps tempered, though, by a 
resurgence in her popularity spurred on by both the res- 
urrection of P/a/7 9 as the best bad movie ever made and 
Tim Burton’s 1 994 feature Ed Wood, in which Lisa Marie 
played Vampira/Nurmi. 

Nurmi granted interviews, appeared at conventions, . 
was able to license Vampira's likeness, launched an offi- | 
clal website and even got back in front of the camera. Ap- 
propriately, her last film appearance was In the 1 998 Ed 
Wood-scripted / Woke Up Early d^e Day I Died. Most re- ■ 
cently, she was the subject of the documentary Vampira: , 
The Movie. On January 1 0, 2008, she died from natural 
causes at age 85. 

As those close to the outspoken, opinionated and often 
caustic Nurmi attest, she had much to say about anything 
and everyone, and she could be her own worst enemy. 
She held grudges, refused to compromise and wasn't 
afraid to exaggerate. Her death warranted barely a men- 

"I TRIED TO BEHAVE AS 
THOUGH 1 WAS REAL, NOT A 
CHARACTER IN COSTUHE BUT 1 
A REAL STRANGE WOHAN WHO 
LIVES ALONE AND WHO ONLY 
COHES OUT TO LEAVE FLOWERS 
FOR SOMEBODY LONG DEAD." 



so 
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tior in the mainstream media, in many ways Maiia Nurmi 
was a tragic, seif-sabotaging figure punished for not piay- 
irg bythe ruies. 

Yet Vampira was a true traiiblazer - the first TV horror 
host, beamed into peopie's homes as a mysterious, ai- 
luring mixture of sex, death and femaie empowerment, 
who tempered these uncomfortabie notions with sharp 
wit and mesmerizing charm. Her defining goth pin-up giri 
iook and piercing gaze was wickediy subversive in an era 
of staunch repression. After aii, there just might be fangs 
hiding behind that smiie... 

But iet’s give her the iast word, as Rue Morgue pays | 
tribute to a truiy originai horror personaiity, in Vampira's 
finai interview. 

If you could do it oil again and recreate the character, 
would you change anything? 

Not that i know of. And it was not aii my creation. Like 
when a chef makes a famous dish to eat, there is invent- 
ing and things he knows from history. Everything comes 
intothecreabon.my inspirabons were manyfoid. i worked 
on it and some of it was accidentai. Morticia didn't have 
a name so i was "Mrs. Addams" at first. And that was what 
i wastryingtoseii.But when the iocai station brought me 
in they said they couidn’t afford to do the whoie Addams 
Famiiy. So if it was going to be the one character, i had to 
change it. So i added the bondage and discipline, i threw 
that in and it wasn’t intended, i was oniy going to emuiate 
Morticia, but that became very different from Vampira. So 
the whoie thing came together incidentaiiy... the creature 
that she was. A Victorian, matroniy dominatrix! A strange ■ 
mixture, i didn't design that inteiiectuaiiy, it just came , 
about. 

Before The Vampira Show, you'd go out and about 
in Hollywood in-character. How did people react? 
Weii, the first time that i went out at aii was downtown 
in Los Angeies, and there were taii buiidings and office 
workers in them then. Office workers wouid have a 
break at iunch, and they wouid have to go out of the 
buiiding and out on the street to get iunch, to a iunch- 
eonette, you know, because that was the way the worid 
was structured here. So i knew, i was aware that the 
streets were crowded just iike Manhattan, crowded with 
peopie waiking to and from iunch, thousands of peopie, 
so we rented a car to tour the city and go down to Per- 
shing Square. My driver, who iooked a iittie iike an un- 
dertaker, puiied up in front and unrolied a red carpet and 
i picked up a bouquet ot iiiies and waiked in a trance - 
not seeing the peopie - over to [one of the statues in the 
Square] of my “beioved," put the fiowers there and peo- 
pie were startied. They stopped and stared; they were 
frightened and they were mystified because i wasn't on 
the air yet. They didn’t know what it was. And i tried to 
behave as though i was reai, not a character In costume 


“Sex and death: i thought that was a good combi- 
.nation.” That's how Maiia Nurmi once described the 
genesis of Vampira. Taking the "death” from 
Charies Addams’ Morticia character and infusing it 
with the biatant sexuaiity of a pin-up (she was one), 
Nurmi’s subversive persona evoived from a gim- 
mick to one of the most empowering femaie figures 
in the genre. Here are three mediums in which she 
staked a ciaim as a horror culture pioneer. 



Vampira's appearance and demeanour were so ar- 
resting that even a wordiess roie in "the worid's 
worst movie” was enough to make her an icon. The 
Bride from Bride of Frankenstein (1935), Marya in 
Dracula's Daughter{1936) and irenafrom Cat Peo- 
ple (1 942} are beautifui monsters but fuii of seif- 
ioathing, Vampira, however, cameaiong and owned 
her darkness. The “Vampire Giri" in Plan 9 From 
Outer Space is siient, deadiy and fuii of intent. 


As the world's first horror host, she concocted the 
formula for being piayfui, campy, spooky and the- 
atricai- Though iittie footage from The Vampira 
Show exists, what does remain demonstrates that 
it introduced the horror-host stapies of cande- 
labras, cobwebs, coffins and naked craniums, as 
weii as the eiement of viewer interactivity via an- 
swering viewer ietters on air. 



Though her tattered 
biack dress was 
cribbed from Morticia, 
the wickediy arched 
eyebrows, iong fin- 
gernails and paie 
foundation combo 
was aii Nurmi, and 
has been embraced 
by ghoui giris almost 
as much as Bettie 
Page bangs. And as 
far as hairstyles go. 

Vampira was the first to sport a devii iock, prefiguring 
the Misfits, who paid tribute to her style with the song 
"Vampira” ("Two-inch nails/micro waist/with a pale 
white feline face/inclinafion eyebrows to there”). 
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but a real strange woman who lives alone and who only 
comes out to leave flowers for somebody long dead. Then 
I got back In the car and he rolled up the red carpet and 
we left. Thousands of people were stunned, mystified, 
and then they took me to meet a Hollywood columnist. 
He was with one of the big newspapers... I knew him per- 
sonally: when I was a hat-check girl he was a regular 
customer of mine, maybe two years earlier. So now I was 
not revealing my Identity beneath all the makeup, you 
know. So my producer said, “Well, I'm bringing a woman 
for you to interview and you know her, but I’m not telling 
you who she is, so you have to figure that out." I was 
brought Into his office and he couldn’t figure out who I 
was. He said, “I don't know you." I said, “Indeed you do, 
you know me very well.” He tried to figure It out but he 
couldn'tforthe life of him. We had a dinner date at Giro’s, 
and he still couldn’t figure out who I was. I finally said 
who I was and he said, “No, you’re not her, she’s a Russ- 
ian princess.” He was one of my favourite columnists. 
Even when LIFE magazine Interviewed me, they called 
me by my full name...Maila Syrjaniemi, the name on my 
birth certificate. He still couldn't believe that it was I, 
Malla Nurmi, the most publicized person besides Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. It felt like that. 

Just how popular was Vampira during your tenure 
as a horror host? 

Well, when I first went on the show in 1 954, it was the 
first time that a local TV show had developed fan clubs 
all over the world. It had never happened before. The pa- 
parazzi were much smaller and I didn’t have any pa- 
parazzi to speak of, but lots and lots of [promotional] 



photography, and just from the still photographs they got 
excited. All kinds of people, all over the world. 

Since there is almost no archival footage of the show, 
tell us about your performance. 

I was hypnotizing the camera. It was like home cooking. I . 
would tell the camera man to come closer, closer, closer. I 
would tell him, "Just focus in on my eyes,” and then I’d 
stare Into the camera and pretend I was staring Into the 
eyes of my lover. I am a hypnotist. I hypnotized silently 
without saying anything. "You’re fascinated. You’re fasci- ' 
nated. You’ll come back to the camera, you’ll come back 
to the camera,” I was saying silently. People would have 
parties on Saturday nights, and they'd turn on The Vampira ; 
Show and not listen, they’d have It on In the bedrooms, so i 
people could be entertaining themselves in the living room 
and somebody would be stationed listening in the bedroom 
and tell everyone when the commercials are going on and 
they’d come in to see the commercial. And then the news- 
papers were writing about that, how people were running 
in to see the show. I was hypnotizing them and they didn’t 
know It - physically, mentally intending to do it. Not just 
generating it, but deliberately Intending to do it. Maybe that 
was pant of it, staring Into the camera that way. I had been 
for fifteen years before that a monologist, so I knew how 
to handle my crowds. So I was handling my crowds. Or 
trying to, and I guess it was working. 

You spent a lot of time in the Vampira costume. Did 
you ever injure yourseif trying to maintain that signa- 
ture tiny waist? 

I think I might have, not at the moment that I knew about, 
but I squeezed and stretched and dieted and it probably 
wore out my digestive tract. Four years In all. I am not as 
healthy as I was then. But no doctor has ever said that, al- 
though I abused my intestines. People my age have some 
digestive disorders anyway, so I don’t know how much was . 
due to squeezing. I never did have a rib removed, as some 
people say. I have a peculiar bone structure that Is a wide 
and low rib cage and nothing underneath, and the hip 
bones are very wide. So the waist looked that much slim- 
mer by comparison. Nothing there, nearly nonexistent. 

Later, you wouid regularly go out at night with famous 
friends, including James Dean. After his fatal car ac- 
cident, though, you were said to be a curse and 
dubbed “The Black Madonna." Were people quick to 
distance themselves from you? 

Oh, you mean the article after James Dean’s death? Well, 
the woman who wmte that article was writing for a scandal 
magazine, Whisper Magazine, and it was all lies. She was 
called to the fore by America’s foremost criminal attorney 
for libel. A whole bunch of young Hollywood starlets got 
together and had a suit against the magazine and they said 
one woman did 90 percent of the writing and they were 


se 
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90 percent lies.The CIA escorted the writer to the Mexican 
border and [she] was told that as long as she lived she 
could not step foot in the US. There were many stars that 
were maligned in that magazine. She wrote the article, 
and It of course was humbug. 

Of course, after you were blacklisted, you took the 
famous role in Plan 9 From Outer Space. Do you 
think Ed Wood was really a huge Vampira fan, or did 
he just want a recognizable face in his film? 

I don’t know why he wanted Vampira, but when I first 
found out, it was from an article in the newspaper. At the 
time, three major movie picture companies wanted to do 


a movie with me. The story would have Vampira as the 
central figure. I was owned 49 percent by my little sta- 
tion and they said no to all of them, for what reason I 
don't know. There was a bidding war for my services as 
a leading lady in major motion pictures. Then I read in 
an article that this little jerk was going to make a movie 
and wanted Vampira. I said, "How dare he, how dare 
he?!’’ I’d worked so hard to get up to where I am from 
the bottom of the ladder. And now he was going to pull 
me down into the slop with him! ’’That stupid little no- 
talent," is what I thought. I was incensed. That was my 
Initial reaction. Oh, whatever. 

Do you keep up on the genre currently? Do you 
watch horror movies? 

I am not a moviegoer. I like black and white movies. I de- 
test colour. Soft colours are nice; everything else feels 
like razor blades on my eyeballs. I hate the high-defini- 
tion colour that they use now. I am not a moviegoer but 
I do watch television. There are classic movies that I'd 
love to see, but our motion picture theatre is out ot busi- 
ness. I never say to someone, "Let’s go see a movie.” I 
would be dragged by my first husband to see movies. 
He was a screenwriter, and we’d go every Saturday night 
to see the new biggie. Cowboys were big in those days. 
How I hated It. I would go to the ladies room and sit in 
the lobby and watch people because to me that was in- 
teresting. Universal energy. People dressing a certain 
way and buying buttered popcorn. I wanted to know why 
people wanted to buy popcorn. I wanted to know the 
real, pure psychology of life, not canned imagination. I 
always found their imagination pale to my own, so It was 
boring to watch. But no, I have not been a moviegoer of 
my own volition. Especially today’s horror movies, which 
are not horror, they’re violence. I don’t like to see vio- 
lence orthinkabout it. I like vintage horror. I like Nosfer- 
atu. 

What do you think of Vampira: The Movie? 

You know the cover photo tor the [DVD] box - that was 
the end of Plan 9 From Outer Space, that was the final 
shot. Ed Wood said, ’’You have to walk toward the cam- 
era, in an alpha-state, and when you get to the camera, 
SCREAM!" I was startled by the camera. And that’s better 
horror than when a monster goes “Boo." That doesn't 
compare to this. When the monster is frightened, the 
monster is out ot control. That is dangerous. That’s scary 
to me. That picture was taken when I was actually 
scared. Coming out of my alpha-state, startled. That’s a 
good photograph. 

Death and desire, the scary and the sensual - what 
is it about that mix, and how much of that image is 
you? 

Lilith stole Eve away from Adam. She was the first 
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woman with that instinct. To seduce away another one’s 
iove, just to see them crushed, to be superior to her - 
that's who Vampira is in another incarnation. I am just 
the opposite of that. I have never to my knowledge ever 
dated a married man or even one with a steady girlfriend. 
I am too moral for that. I am a prissy creature. 

Forrest J Ackerman created the Vampirella charac- 
ter, which has obvious simiiarities to Vampira. De- 
scribe your reiatlonship with him. 

He hardly ever mentioned Vampira. I don't know what 
year he started Famous Monsters. He was a big Vampira 
fan and a personal friend of mine. When I was blacklisted 
very quickly and everyone avoided me, Forry did not. He 
was hanging around anyway. Until one day he dropped 
out of my life and pretended that he never heard of me. 
Vampirella had the same opening as I did; she said, 
"Hello, my name is Vampirella, but you may call me 
Vampy." I originally said that I was Vampy. They had the 
same wordage. And the article that he sold to Harris Pub- 
lications was exactly the same thing we were doing on 
my show. He stole the whole thing for $25. How valuable 
he deemed them to bel He claims to have created that 
character, which is disgusting and shameful. He is not a 
very creative man, but he is a very bright man for finding 
talent. He found many gifted people. 


Is Vampira permanently married to Maila? Or is the 
character its own entity? 

I was looking for a new Vampira in 1 980. 1 couldn't play if. 
I think she has to be 34, the age that she is. I played her 
three years older than I was. But I felt that she had to be in 
early middle age, because that is more appealing to men 
than a woman who doesn't know anything yet. To have the 
woman who has the beauty of youth but with some of the 
wisdom that has been accrued. A woman is In her peak of 
beauty at 35. it doesn’t have to be me at all. I didn't want 
to do it again myself In the frst place in 1 960. 1 wanted 
someone else to do itand they couldn’t find anyone. 1 cer- 
tainly wasn't going to do it when I was 58 years old. I 
wouldn't do that again. 

You continue to paint and draw - including images of 
Vampira. Have you always considered yourself an 
artist? 

I haven’t done anything now for several years. I’ve been 
drawing since I was a very little kid. Laying on my stom- 
ach in the living room the way people do. I’d ask my 
mother, "What should I do now?” And she'd say to shut 
up. But it was doing something with my creative energy. 

I was an artist, doodling. I was never a trained artist. I 
was gifted with imagination and courage and that’s 
about it. 
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How were you granted an audience with Alfred 
Hitchcock? 

I'd met a guy named Mike Ludmer, who atthe time was 
head of the story department at Universal. I told Mike 
an Idea I’d concocted for a thriller called Daddy's Gone 
A-Hunting [about a woman who is stalked by her for- 
mer lover after he learns she aborted their baby] and 
he thought it would make an interesting movie for 
Hitchcock. I was thrilled beyond words to hear this. 
Mike then arranged for me to meet with Hitchcock at 
the St. Regis Hotel in New York. Naturally, I was very 
nervous about meeting my hero, but Hitchcock was 
charming and friendly. We talked for three and a half 
hours, and the first three hours of our conversation was 
Hitchcock regaling me with all these amazing stories 
about the movies he’d made, the famous scenes he’d 
shot and the scenes he never shot. He also talked about 
the pageantry of wonderful stars he had worked with 
and his dealings in Hollywood. Itwas afascinating con- 
versation and one I’ll never forget. After Hitchcock had 
finally finished, he simply said, “Why don’t you tell me 
about your story?" 


Hitchcock had already been talked out of directing 
Daddy's Gone A-Hunting. Mike called me and said, 
"Don’t be surprised that Hitch has changed his mind, 
because he just can’t bring himself to say no to people 
In person.’’ I was devastated by that news. 


Daddy's Gone A-Hunting was eventuaiiy heimed by 
Valley of the Dolls director Mark Robson. 

Yeah, but itwas a big disappointmentfor me that Hitch- 
cock didn’t direct it He would have made a much bet- 
ter movie than Robson. I remember Hitchcock telling 
me. "I'm going to cast Sandy Dennis and John Phillip 
Law - this'll be great!" I later learned that Hitchcock 
would often have these long, enthusiastic meetings 
with writers and would lavish praise on them. He’d tell 
them all about his grand plans for their script- only to 
suddenly drop the 
entire project days 
or even hours later 
after the writers had 
gone home feeling 
wonderful. Sadly, 
that's what hap- 
pened to me too. * 


Daddy's Gone A- 
Hunting 


Can you tell us something about Hitchcock that i 
may surprise some people to hear? j; 

My Interactions with him were only few, so I can’t offer P 
any great psychological Insights into Hitchcock’s char- ' 
acter. But one thing I did discover about him was that 
he found it difficult to say no to people in person. Here 
was this successful director who had made some of 
the greatest Hollywood movies of the past few | 
decades, but he was not quite what he appeared to be. 
The truth is, Hitchcock was always vulnerable to the j 
influence and opinions of producers and studio execu- i 
lives. He also found it very tough to have one-on-one 
confrontations. When I arrived back in Los Angeles from ; 
New York, I was telling everybody and their sister that • 

I was now working with Alfred Hitchcock. Unfortunately, 


Daddy's Gone A- 
Hunting 
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BEFOBE rfbUYWOOD CALLED, THE DIRECTOB OF 
BBEMLINS AND THE BURBS CUT TRAILERS ANB 
DIRECTED PIRANHA FOR THE KING OF THE B'S 


J OE DANT E 
ROGER GORMAN 

nMICHtEl DOriE 


Is it true that during your college years you wore a 
button with the name “Roger Dorman” emblazoned 
on it in response to other students who were wear- 
ing pins reading "Jean Luc Goddard”? 

The button fad was popular, so I had a bunch of Gorman 
buttons made up, just to spread the word. 

What was the reaction of your feliow students to 
seeing that? 

A surprising number of people already knew who he was. 

How did you become invoived with New World Pic- 
tures? 

After Jonathan Kaplan and Jon Davison came out to LA, 
having been recommended by their NYU teacher Martin 
Scorsese, I gota call from Jon. Roger had exhausted the 
talent pool from the California schools and had turned to 
the east coast, since New World had been going through 



a series of trailer editors who had to be constantly 
schooled In the studio "style." The Idea was to put the 
trailer department In place, which could provide continu- 
ity. Jon thought my Movie Orgy experience [which in- 
volved cutting together clips and trailers from other films] 
might adapt well for trailer cutting. 

Do you remember first meeting Dorman? 

It was when I took my rough cut of the Caged HeattraWer 
to run at the same screening room where Howard 
Hughes liked to hole up for weeks with Kleenex boxes on 
his feet watching Ice Station Zebra over and over. I was 
late and Roger’s first words to me were, "If I were you, 
young man. I'd try to get to these things on time.” I 
thought my career was over right there, but I guess he’d 
seen worse rough cuts, and I went on to do Last Days of 
Man on Earth and Candy Stripe Nurses. Around that time 
I was joined by [Rock 'n' Roll High Schoo/ director] Allan 
Arkush and we became the New World Trailer Depart- 
ment. 

What Ingredients constitute a good trailer, in your in- 
formed opinion? 

Don’t give away too much. Make it look like there’s more 
to It than what’s being shown. And make it a kind of haiku 
version of the feel of the picture. Of course, we adhered 
to none of these standards at New World, where too often 
the only exciting action was at the end. So the ending 
went Into the trailer. 

You cut the trailer for Tidal Wave, a Japanese film 
that Dorman acquired for New World. What are your 
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memaries of that production? 

Thai began as a blockbuster epic - The Submersion of 
Japan. Andrew Meyer was hired to cut it by over an 
hour and add scenes with Lome Greene as the US am- 
bassador to the United Nations [that were] shot In one 
day and cut in. Dubbed voices were suppiied by a few 
actors from Big Bad Mama and the New World office 
and editorial staff. It was pretty much the desecration 
of a serious movie. We asked Andrew to shoot a bit for 
the trailer where Greene says the catchline, “When that 
wave hits, 60 million people will be wiped out!" Then 
they shook the camera and dropped debris into the 
shot, which we cut Into the trailer. I remember running 
the shot and when Meyer called cut, Greene looked at 
the camera with a look of disgust I’ve never seen be- 
fore or since. 

Filmmakers in Gorman's stable often do uncredited 
work for him. Did that apply to you? 

I did uncredIted editing work on a number of pictures 
during my time at New World. I cut the reshoots of / 
Never Promised You a Rose Garden-, I re-cut Cheap into 
Dirty Duck, and supervised Rock 'n' Roli High School 
when Allan was under the weather. Outside New World, 

I re-cut a picture for Roger called Fast Charlie and the 
Moonbeam fl/derand cut down the live-action portions 
of Bruno Bozetto’s Allegro non troppo - which have 
since been put back In, much to the movie’s detriment. 

How would you describe Roger, first as a business- 
man and then as a human being? 

Obviously, he's one of the ace businessmen In Holly- 
wood and, as much as I like Roger personally, he’s not 
the easiest person to get Inside the mind of. He's al- 
ways been nice to me. 


What is the best piece of advice that Gorman has 
imparted to you about the business? 

“Sit down a lot." 

Do you have any great Roger stories that you can 
share with us? 

Too many, but when you add mine to everybody else's 
you can see why I’m still trying to get funding to make 
a movie about Roger shooting The Trip. 

Just how important and influential da you think 
Gorman has been on you and American cinema In 
general? 

In 1976, or thereabouts, virtually every major Oscar 
winner had started out with Roger. His effect on the 
movie business Is, I think, Incalculable. How long would 
it have taken all of these talented people to get where 
they are without Roger? Sure, most ot them would have 
still made it, but Roger tested them and gave them op- 
portunities that might have been years in coming. I cer- 
tainly wouldn't have been working with Spielberg by 
my fourth picture [1983's Twilight Zone: The Movie] if 
it hadn’t been for the chance I got from Roger. 
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THE DIRECTOR OF THE SLUMBER PARTY MASSACRE 
LOOKS BACK ON THE FIRST FEMINIST SLASHER MOVIE 

AMY HOLDEN 

JONES 

■r APRIL SNELIINCS 



W HILE CAROL J. CLOVER’S ISSS ROOK 
UEK, WOMSM, AND CgAtHSAWS: SEN- 
DEE IN THE nODEBN HOEROB EIIM gave birth 
to the notion of the feminist protagonist (the "Final Girl") 
in the era’s slasher cycle, it has never been a level play- 
ing field. After ail, you only get to be the Pinal Girl after 
the first girl, the penultimate girl, and all the girls in be- 
tween have ended up on the business end of a power 
tool. 

Of course, we all know the rules the Final Girl must 
live by: she can dress, talk and fight like a man with im- 
punity, but to make love like one or Imbibe like one has 
long remained off limits. Yet, filmmakers have subverted 
the trope for decades. Long before Scream earned crit- 
ical kudos and box-office millions by deconstructing the 
Final Girl and her battleground, the Slumber Party Mas- 
sacre franchise laid the foundation. 

The series might seem unsophisticated when viewed 



through the postmodern lens of movies such as High 
Tension and Behind the Mask, but SPM and its two of- 
ficial sequels occupy an Important niche in horror's cul- 
tural landscape. A full decade before Clover’s book, SPM 
recognized the Final Girl trope and turned it on Its 
bloody ear. 

The film was released in 1 982 - a year that saw Tobe 
Hooper’s Poltergeistlo\n E. T. as one of the top box office 
earners; the Friday the 13th and Halloween series both 
released their third Installments; and the previous year ' 
had given us such cult faves as The Burning and My 
Bloody Valentine. The slasher genre was thriving, and 
legendary exploitation producer Roger Gorman was 
eager to cash In. 

At the same time, a young editor was looking to make 
her directorial debut. Amy Holden Jones, then 26, found 
a strange little curiosity gathering dust in whatever 
passed for a vault at Gorman’s New World Pictures: a 
horror script by feminist author Rita Mae Brown, best ■ 
known for her lesbian coming-of-age novel, Rubyfruit . 
Jungie (fhink Catcher in the Rye with more oral sex). 
The script, titled Don’t Open the Door, was intended as 
a feminist take on the slasher genre. Without bothering 
to ask permission, Jones enlisted a few student actors 
and her cinematographer husband, Michael Chapman, 
to shoot a prologue for the script. 

"You have to start somewhere, and a 26-year-old 
woman directing anything at all at that time was un- 
heard of," says Jones, who had worked as an assistant 
to director Martin Scorsese on Taxi Driver. “Women 
were virtually absent behind the camera unless they 
were stars or had family connections. The Gorman fac- ■ 
tory was the way in for those of us with no family con- 
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nections. ... I did rot so much choose SPM as it chose 
me.” 

Jones cut the reel together on her pal Joe Dante’s 
editing table, using music cues from Dante’s The Howl- 
ing. Chapman, a noted cinematographer, was fresh 
from shooting Raging Bull, so the prologue looked 
damn good - good enough to convince Corman to com- 
mit 3200,000 to complete the film and hire Jones to 
direct it. 

”1 did it as a directing sample only; I was shocked 
when Roger decided he wanted me to finish the film,” 
recalls Jones. “Roger asked me how much I spent on 
the prologue. I told him it cost me about a thousand 
dollars. He said, ‘You have a future in the business,' 
then asked what it would take to finish the script. ... I 
had never even read the rest of the script. When I did, 
I realized it was a mess. That was also the beginning 
of my career as a screenwriter, as the first thing I did 
was rewrite.” 

Since Jones had never seen a slasher film, she had 
some serious catching up to do. 

She recalls, "When I sat down and looked at Hal- 
loween and Friday the 13th, I realized how derivative 
[Brown’s] original script was and I set out to both fulfill 
the requirements of the genre and make it somewhat 
unique. I was afraid of making something politically in- 
correct, but I also resented the label. By this time, di- 
rectors like Francis Ford Coppola, Jonathan Demme 
and Martin Scorsese had all made exploitation films for 
Corman, so why not me? It’s lovely to say you should 



make it in the business with your moral petticoat un- 
soiled, but this is the real world.” 


Jones doesn’t remember much about Brown’s orig- 
inal script - only that there was a slumber party and a 
killer with a big, urn, drill. According to her. Brown’s 
take on the genre was a fairly serious one, so she 
added liberal doses of humour, 

“The rewrite was enormous," she recalls. “I wrote all 
the set pieces, changed or created all the deaths, and 
reworked most of the characters. But the drill metaphor 
is Brown’s. Most good horror scripts are a metaphor for 
an underlying fear. This one is about a teenage girl's 
terror of getting laid for the first time.” 

In true Corman fashion, SPM was shot in only twenty 
days. The crew had to be resourceful, since Corman 's 
business model didn’t allow for extravagant luxuries, 
such as, well, sets and electricity. “Sometimes Roger 
would take away our generator, saying we could light 
scenes using car headlights,” Jones says. "Those days 
our grips would tap into city power lines. You could see 
the streetlights dim for miles.” 

According to Jones, Corman was extremely pleased 
with the film she delivered. "He said the preview was 
the best in New World history," she remembers. “I was 
there, and it was a gas. People yelled back at the 
screen and laughed a lot. They jumped in all the right 
places. That was all we were going for. We weren't try- 
ing to change the world.” 

Helped along by its iconic phallic poster (Jones also 
directed the poster's photo shoot), SPM was a hit, 
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which could only mean one thing: sequels. The series 
would continue without Jones, though. 

“By then I'd moved on and Roger knew It," she says. 
Corman asked Jones to direct another exploitation film, 
but she convinced him to back the Jamie Lee Curtis 
drama Love Letters instead. To date, SPM is Jones' only 
I horror film (though she did work as a writer on the 1 997 
creature feature The Relic). 

The driller killer went on without her. Five years after 
the first SPM film hit theatres, Corman enlisted first- 
• time feature director Deborah Brock to helm SPMIt, he 
! revisited the franchise once more with I990's SPMIII, 
directed by Sally Mattlson. But even though she’s left 
the horror genre behind, Jones Is proud of her directorial 
debut. 

I “Actually, for what it is, I think it’s a good film," she 
allows. “[This] is how I measure success at the movies: 
Does the film do what it is trying to do? [SPAf] does. 
Stylistically it is primitive, but it has moments. The first 
death in the locker room is something I'm extremely 
proud of. I also love the one that is intercut with Valerie 
watching a horror film on TV. SPW is simply entertaining 
and It doesn't take Itself seriously. Also, Rita’s core drill 
metaphor carries a lot of water.” 

Though the original franchise came to an end with its 
third installment, the series enjoyed something of a re- 
vival in 2003 with Jim Wynorski’s Cheerleader Mas- 
sacre, which was co-produced by Corman and originally 
titled SPMIV. The series' influence Is undeniable; the 
SPM films inspired a plethora of Imitators, including 


Sorority House Massacre avd Sorority House Massacre 
II (which even incorporated footage from SPM), The 
Sandy Hook Lingerie Party Massacre, Psycho Sleep- 
over, The Last Slumber Party, House on Sorority Row, 
and The Stay Awake. 

More than 30 years after the release of the original 
SPM, viewers remain sharply divided about the fran- 
chise’s feminist trappings. To many, the films represent 
a rarity in the genre. Besides being the only horror fran- 
chise helmed exclusively by women, the first install- 
ment, in particular, flips many of the genre's typical 
gender roles: the women keep cool heads under pres- 
sure and generally do the rescuing while their male 
counterparts crumble. 

The franchise’s detractors, on the other hand, offer a 
more cynical explanation: the films are perceived as 
feminist horror movies only because Corman was 
shrewd enough to market them as such. 

“At the time of its release [SPW] was attacked by 
feminists, but that is absurd,” Jones says. “More boys 
die on camera by far than girls, and far more brutally, 
as well. This is the nature of the genre. It’s not about vi- 
olence against women per se any more than The Omen 
Is about child abuse. Obviously I was well aware of the 
drill metaphor. Why else would the killer have his drill 
bit cutoff in the final scene? I was a young feminist then 
and I'm a middle-aged one now. There were precious 
few strong women on screen at that point. I’ve made a 
whole career of trying to change that. This was the be- 
ginning, humble though it may be.” 
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He helped bring practical effects into the CG era 
with Jurassic Park, but you knew him best before 
that time. 

One thing about Stan Winston: I did three movies with 
him and all were before CG. Everything was either real 
or models, you know, miniatures. It was a great era, an 
exciting era, and we all needed each other. It was a real 
conspiracy, and that was the great part. Nowadays you 
do a scene and there are about twenty guys in a room 
with video monitors moving shit around, re-colouring 
it. It’s a different kind of conspiracy, more like an army. 


I^W^^J^^^Vinston's filmography reads like a 
checklist of genre staples; he lent his talents to The 
Thing, Predator, Monster Squad and Jurassic Park, to 
name only a few. 

Lance Henriksen, who worked with Winston on The 
Terminator, Aliens and Pumpkinhead (which Winston 
also directed), remembers the FX legend as an innova- 
tor, a consummate professional and an artist of nearly 
unparalleled ability. 


How do you think he should be remembered? 

As an artist As a sculptor [he was on par with] Auguste 
How would you describe Stan Winston? :: Rodin. He created so many images, and pulled them 

Oh, man, he was probably the nicest and most vivid, right out of the hat. For example, I just bought my 

excited guy you could overwork with. His enthusiasm daughters bunch of baby chicks and baby turkeys. And 

was boundless and he was also really skilled. He could- I was looking at them, knowing I was soon going to be 

n't wait to shoot a scene, he couldn't wait to solve all doing this interview, and I was thinking that birds are 

these problems. direct relatives of the dinosaurs. And I could imagine 

Stan standing there looking at a baby turkey, going 
Pumpkinhead was made shortly after you and Win- “Wow, let’s start here!" 
ston had worked together on Miens. Had you de- 
veloped much of a working relationship during that 

production? ^ 

Oh. sure, sure. We spent many hours [together] with 
that last scene where stuff is going through my chest ' 
and I’m ripped In half, all that stuff. I was Just going i 
down river with everybody. I was Just, “Whoah, what a I ' 

ride!” Stan was a very busy guy, and you’d walk Into [ » 47R ' |R 

his studio and see a whole new world he was creating. ' ^ L 

My favourite story about Stan is that when he was on , \ j 

a plane, going to take the place of the guy who had ^ ^ 

done Predator, he drew the Predator on a napkin. And j 

when he got there, that’s what they built. I compare ' 

that to Lincoln on a railroad train heading for Gettys- < 

burg, writing the Gettysburg Address on [the back of I 

an 
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THE CO-CREATOR OF THE IRECI FRANCHISE OUTLINES 
HIS PLACE IN NEW SPANISH HORROR CINEMA 

' JAUME 

BALAGUERO 

itOEJAN OGNJAHOVIC 


J BUnS 8&L&aiIEB6 HADE A NAME FOB 
HIMSELF WITH KIS 1993 DEBUT FEATURE 
THE SJUtEtESS {Los sin nombre), an adaptation of 
. Ramsey Campbell's novel about a woman whose search 
tor her missing daughter leads her to a satanIc cult. The 
Spanish filmmaker’s talent for creating an Intense atmos- 
phere of dread was evident in his next two films, but due 
to problems with distributors, neither Darkness (2002) 
nor Fragile (2005) brought him the success many genre 
fans felt he deserved. Balaguerd finally scored an inter- 
national hit with 2007's IREC], a stunningly suspenseful 
found-footage movie that put a surprising religious twist 
on zombie tropes. He also directed the second and fourth 
installments of the /BfC/tranchlse.and recently switched 
gears from supernatural horror to psycho-thriller with 
S/eepr/6r/7f(2011). 

Rue Morgueran info Balaguerd at the Grossmann Film 
and Wine Festival in Ljutomer, Slovenia, where we talked 
I about his career of fear. 

Are you strictly devoted to horror or do you perhaps 
plan to try some other genre in the future? 

I'm not strictly a horrordirector.lt you look at my previous 
films, then yes, you could think that I’m strictly a horror 
director. In fact, I would like to change, to make different 
movies. My last movie, Sleep Tight Is not exactly a horror 
movie, it’s more like a thriller. It’s more about suspense, 
tension. It is not a movie to scare peopie, to make them 
afraid during the movie, but after the viewing. When they 
arrive at home and go to sleep, then they can be scared, 
not during the viewing. 


When and how did you first encounter horror? Could 
you watch American and European horror fiims dur- 
ing conservative dictator Francisco Franco’s period? 
What were your infiuences? 

Franco died when I was seven years old. Of course I could 
watch horror films like anywhere else in Europe. A lot of 
peopie think that Spain has been too strongiy affected by 
the Franco experience. From 1975 onwards Spain has 
been a free country just like France, Italy, etc., but my 
main influences are not from the culture of my country 
but from films, novels and comic books from around fhe 
world. I have many different influences. Art house movies 
were also very Important In my youth. John Boorman, 
Krzysztof Kieslowski, Eric Rohmer. ... At the same time. 
American movies, Hollywood movies, classics of the 
1 980s like Terminator, Aliens, RoboCop. And of course 
some European horror films from the I980s, especially 
Italian films. Dario Argento, Joe D’Amato, and especially 
Lucio Fulci. I like very much The Other by Robert Mulli- 
gan, Rosemary’s Baby, all the classics. I also love Hell- 
raiser, aWhough when I saw it recently, it wasn't the same 
- but I still love it. The Australian film Wolf Creek, I love 
that one, too. 

All of your movies have very bleak endings. Is that a 
reflection of your world view? 

Yes, that’s true, but I think it's unconscious. It comes from 
my view of the world, but I'm not a pessimistic person. 
I’m very happy with my film Fragile. Perhaps it doesn’t 
have a happy ending, but there is more light at the end, 
with hope. I'm very happy with this. 
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Why didn’t it get the attention and success that it 
deserved? 

My experience with Fragile was a very strange one. It 
had its premiere in France, at the Gerardmer Film Festi- 
val. and the critics and audience responded in a very en- 
thusiastic way.Thelilm won many awards atthelestivai, 
but afterwards it tended to disappear. Yet It is one of my 
favourite movies. ... There were legal problems for the 
distribution in the United States because there was an 
American company involved which crashed by the time 
the film was finished. The film entered a legal limbo. It’s 
a pity. 

The Barcelona-based production company Filmax- 
and especially producer Julio Fernandez and Fit- 
max’s Fantastic Factory genre label - created a 
small renaissance of horror. What was it like for you 
there? 

Ail my films have been produced by Filmaxand Julio Fer- 
nandez. He is a very good friend of mine. But only one of 
my films, Darkness, was made within the Fantastic Fac- 
tory [label]. When Julio Fernandez met [producer, director 
and Fantastic Factory co-founder] Brian Yuzna, they 
started to make a lot of horror movies - very different 
kinds of horror movies, some of them for theatrical re- 
lease, some of them straight to DVD - and it was really 
interesting because there were a lot of movies and a lot 
of movement inside Filmax. Now they are still producing, 
but because of the overall economic situation, they are 
making fewer films. Sleep was produced by Filmax, 

but not by Fantastic Factory, because it no longer exists. 


What was the creative philosophy of Fantastic Fac- 
tory? How different was it from other production 
companies? 

There was the idea to make a company with a whole line 
devoted to horror movies. You do not have that in Spain. 
The other companies are not devoted to horror. They 
were producing a lot of low-budget horror, like Dagon 
and Arachnid, for the international market, and at the 
same time they were producing movies - with me, for 
example - which were middle-budget movies. From the 
start, Darknesswas conceived as a more ambitious film, 
with international actors. 



Sleep Tight was the first time that you directed a 
script by someone else. 

The script is from a friend of mine, Alberto Marini, with 
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whom I wrote the script tor "To Let" [an episode of the 
Spanish horror TV project Films to Keep t'ou4M'a/fe].The 
idea of "To Let” was mine. ..and the two of us wrote the 
screenplay together. He was also executive producer of 
my IRECj movies. So when he offered me the script for 
Sleep Tight, he gave it to me as a friend, asking my opin- 
ion. When I read it, I said, “Listen, this is great, I love it. If 
I could direct It, I would love to." 

What was it, exactly, that attracted you to it? 

It was something organic, instinctive. I was reading and 
I was totally Immersed. I was anxious to turn page after 
page just to see what happens next! I liked how the script 
uses a very classical scheme: a bad guy torments an In- 
nocent, happy girl. I’ve seen that thousands of times, but 
the way the script twists and turns It around, ft becomes 
something completely fresh. It explains the story from 
the point of view of the evil guy, and I liked the way the 
script forces the reader to be on the side of the evil guy 
and to have a moral conflict while sharing the point of 
view and all the plans and strategies of such a person. It 
was a challenge for me as a director to make that shift 
of point of view in the movie. 

After Fragile and the [REG] movies, were you con- 
sciously looking for a project that would take you 
away from the fantastic? 

It was a conscious decision. I wanted to make something 
different, something completely realistic. But I read the 
script without knowing anything about it, and I fell in love 
reading it, so it was the script that pushed me to change 
my style a bit. 

For most of its running hme, Sleep Tight plays like a 
suspense thriller, but then, towards the end, there is 


one very explicit gore scene. Was there any fear that 
this could hurt the film's commercial life? 

The problem could exist if the film Is trying to be very vi- 
olent all the time, in every scene, but not so in this case. 

I like the point when that scene arrives because the film 
is otherwise not very violent, it is more about suspense, 
about expecting something to happen. ... When the vio- 
lence arrives in the movie, it is very realistic. It Is really 
shocking, like In real life. When you are suddenly con- 
fronted with real violence, you become shocked. It Is very 
strong and unexpected. That is what I wanted for the 
scene. 

What can you reveal about the final [REG] movie, 
Apocalypse? 

The tone is gonna be horror. No comedy, like in [RECj 3: 
Genesis. It did not perform very well because the audi- 
ences were surprised by a different tone, which was 
more humourous. For them it did not feel like a [REC] 
movie. They felt betrayed. Part four will be just strong 
horror. There’s gonna be some action, horror, a lot of sur- 
prises and an unexpected, new kind of originality. It will 
explain a lot of things about the [REC] mythology hinted 
at In previous films. 

How demanding will it be in terms of makeup effects 
and gore? 

It depends. There are different kinds of gore In movies. 
For example, [REC] 3: Genesis Is actually the goriest in 
the series, but at the same time it’s the funniest. It’s not 
a credible gore. So, [REC] 4: Apocalypse will probably be 
less of a gore-fest than the third one, but It will be 
stronger and more realistic In its violence and shocks. 
We are taking great care to be respectful towards the 
previous ones. 
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RAY KELLOGG 


Kellogg’s Giant Gila Monster is merely a benign-look- 
ing lizard enlarged by a macro lens. 

I think Gila has a strange, touching, aimost documentary 
jBeginning his career as a cameraman in '* cast. The teenagers feel real and were not mainstream 


the US Army, Keilogg later provided special photo- professionals -some weren't even actors. The whoie thing 


graphic effects for a number of A-list Hollywood movies had a peculiar veracity about it, balanced against the 


before teaming up with producer Ken Curtis to futfil his transparent phoniness of the monster itself. It was imbued 


directorial ambitions. Together they breathed life into with this odd realism that suggested "this could really be 


the magnified menaces of The Giant Gila Monster anii 
The Killer Shrews. Shot back-to-back in Texas, in 1959, 
the former is a cherished classic of irradiated horror; 
the latter infamous for its titular creatures being noth- 
ing more than dogs with fake fangs and shaggy carpets 
strapped to their backs. Halloween ///director Tommy 
Lee Wallace pays tribute to Kellogg. 


happening” - a heady, weirdo combination. 

What are your thoughts on The Killer Shrews ? 

A fitting companion piece to Gila, but here the formula 
starts to show. There are lots of people talking in medium 
shots, and when things get too dull Kellogg cuts away to 
the creatures. Enough said. 


What is it that you love about The Giant Gila Mon- 
ster and The Killer Shrews? 

It's one of those things where you had to be there. I un- 
derstand that Gila and Shrews are both towering pieces 
of schlock, but that does not diminish my love for them. 
They were originally released as a double feature. I saw 
them when I was nine years old and rock 'n' roll was 
brand new. Pop culture, as a concept, was only Just be- 
ginning to awaken to itself. Irony, as a teenage stance, 
was not anywhere on the horizon. In that era. the clos- 
est description of what we were experiencing on 
screen might be “high camp." The impression they left 
on me was profound, and thinking about those movies 
always makes me smile. These were not masterworks 
with big budgets. They were cheap and the seams 
showed, but they allowed us to see how it was done. 
Inevitably, this led us to a huge notion; if guys like Ray 
Kellogg were getting away with dressing up dogs as 
giant shrews and putting ordinary reptiles Into minia- 
ture sets - and subsequently getting their movies into 
theatres - then, hey, surely anybody can do this! 




What Is the general view of Kellogg's work today? 
People must surely respect the fact that he did a compe- 
tent job on a very limited budget. No one in his right mind 
will proclaim him a cinematic genius. His work is merely 
adequate with a pretty standard episodic television style 
that was typical for the times; medium masters as prosce- 
nium. close-ups when he could afford the bme - simple 
and utiriarian.The magic here is in the more general phe- 
nomenon of cheapo monster features responding to, and 
Impacting on, a post-atomic culture. 
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The Living Dead Giri 


THE 


always sexy but at the same time almost motherly and 
sisterly, and very dangerous. Mis work lies someplace 
in the nether region between art house, fantasy, ex- 
ploitation and fairy tale, which made him both an auteur 
and the outlaw of French cinema. He inspired teenage 
fantasies with movies that were always erotic but not 
too gratuitous, and always mysterious. 

Eventually, I collected most of Rollin's films, but never 
dreamed that I would meet him. That changed in 2008, 
when I was backpacking through Europe. In Paris I dis- 
covered that a friend of a friend knew Rollin. He agreed 
to set up a meeting where he would act as translator 
so I could interview the filmmaker in his Parisian apart- 
ment. 

Rollin was born on November 3, 1938, in Neuiily-Sur- 
Seine, near Paris, to Claude Rollin, an actor and theatre 
director, and Denise Rollin-Le-Gentil. He saw his first 
film, Abel Gance’s Capitaine Fracasse (1 943), when he 
was five-years-old, and was so entranced by the storm 
sequence that he declared to his mother that he would 
someday be a filmmaker. Aside from being exposed to 
live theatre through his father’s profession, other early 
Influences included American serials and comic books. 
The younger Rollin would get his start in the business 
at age sixteen, at Le Films De Saturne, a company that 
did opening and closing credits and short cartoons, as 
well as some live-action films and documentaries. After 
serving in the army and working as an editor there on 
military commercials, he found a job as an assistant ed- 
itor at a lab. 

"I learned - as we say - on the job," said Rollin when 
I asked If he ever went to film school, “I started out at 


RENEGADE RECALLS A CAREER 
IN VAHFS AND POLITICS 


OX KALLOWEEX SO IT ONLY 
NATURAL TO BE OBSESSED WITH 
OROULS, GHOSTS, GOBLINS, DEKONS AND THE 
ABSURDLY MACABRE. 

Growing up In a small town in corn country. Indiana, 
I indulged in the escape of horror films, and eventually 
found myself drawn to more artistic foreign horror from 
the likes of Italians Dario Argento, Mario Bava, Lucio 
Fulci and Michele Soavi, Then, one day, a friend intro- 
duced me to Jean Rollin's 1 979 lesbian vampire movie 
Fascination and I was hooked on the French filmmaker. 

Rollin, who died December 1 5, 201 0, at age 73, was 
Inspired by the serials he watched as a boy, and themes 
of childhood Innocence are persistent In his work. Mis 
films involve adventures, fantasy, castles and gothic 
horror. And of course the naked lesbian vampire girls - 
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a school with a 111m lab internship, and then I became 
an assistant editor. At that point, big film labs there 
were businesses all around, and there was a dubbing 
company and a translation company that were in the 
lab area, and the dubbing company was In the habit of 
recruiting assistants from amongst the lab interns. So 
I went to work there and started in musical film dub- 
bing. I learned a lot. There was an actress that was 
pretty famous at the time in musicals named Caterina 
Valente. And at the time in the States there were a lot 
of musicals. We needed the sounds of feet tap dancing. 
I said, ‘How are we going to do it?’ And the actress said, 
'No, no, no, you'll see. We aren’t going to pass up this 
opportunity,' and she took off her shoes and did [he 
makes a tap dancing noise] right then, first fake and it 
was good." 

Rollin made his first film in 1 958, a short called film 
The Yellow Lovers [Les amours jaunes), using a beach 
in Dieppe that he would revisit for subsequent films. 
He embarked on several short projects of varying suc- 
cess during the ’60s, including the surreal Sky of Cop- 
per {del de Culvre), which he started shooting in 1961 
but stopped when he ran out of money, and a 30- 
minute documentary called Life m Spain (VIvre en Es- 
pagne), about life under the rule of dictator Francisco 
Franco. Rollin had to flee Spanish police because of it 
and barely made it back into France. 

In 1968, the film maker finished his first feature. The 
Rape of the Vampire {Le viol du vampire), which was 
originally conceived as a half-hour project. 


"I quickly wrote a little story and found a deserted 
chateau and we began to shoot," he recalled. “I had no 
experience and... well, I had a team of friends that was 
found by coincidence. It was everyone’s first film, and 
it was really amateur. We shot day and night, literally. 
There are some incredible stories from that shoot. At 
the end of the second consecutive night of filming with 
no sleep, the cameraman fell asleep at the camera: I 
noticed when I said 'cut' and he didn't cut!" 

After he edited down the footage, Rollin had a 40- 
minute film and realized that if he could get another 
200,000 francs, he could make a second part and have 
a feature. So he wrote a sequel, called Queen of the 
Vampires, Xo attach to The Rape of the Vampire, which 
would ensure It a proper theatrical release. 

"It’s very difficult to film a sequel to a film like this; 
we had to come up with a new twist on the story, so 
we invented a queen, the Queen of the Vampires, who 
came out of the sea," he recalls. "Incredible! And then, 
about two months later, we had a feature film!” 

As luck would have it. the launch of Rollin 's career 
coincided with the riots of May 1968 in Paris. During 
that period, millions of students and two-thirds of the 
county’s workforce protested, went on strike and 
caused widespread civil unrest that almost toppled the 
government. The result was a more liberal society, and 
that included relaxed attitudes towards sexuality. Dur- 
ing that period, French distributors, fearing for the box 
office, decided to freeze their activities until things went 
back to normal. As a result, The Rape of the Vampire 
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was the only new film released, and with no competi- 
tion, it became the most successful film of the year in 
France. 

Rollin’s nejrtfilm, and first colour feature, was 1970’s 
The Nude Vampire {La vampire nue), inspired by a 1916 
film named Judex. He wanted to do a classic mystery 
film but ended up with more of a surrealist poem. It fea- 
tures a set of twins, Marie Pierre and Catherine Castel, 
hairdressers with a desire to act and who were willing 
to be nude on camera. It cemented his reputation for 
making films filled with naked nymphs. 

“At the beginning, for Le viol du vampire, it was a 
commercial choice.” he explains of how his style de- 
veloped. "The producer didn’t really understand my 
story; he wasn't the only one, but if I want to be able to 
sell it, I had to write it for commercial success. So he 



reminded me of that. And the naked girls were easy to 
direct. 'Well, look, you get naked and you do It this 
way...’ [he demonstrates directing with a series of hand . 
gestures]. In the end, I found It really funny, because 
when there was a dialogue between two people, the nu- 
dity was at the forefront; it’s fairly strange. I found it 
pretty artistic, cool and a lot of fun. And after we had 
started this sort of thing, I put a lot of naked girls In my 
films, but I didn't put love scenes in. A naked woman is 
really beautiful, more so than a naked man. of course. 
Nudity of a feminine character is a very important artis- 
tic element, especially if you put it somewhere aside ' 
from the bedroom. If you put It In a cemetery or on a 
beach, all of a sudden It takes on a dimension. For ex- 
ample, if you put a naked woman In the middle of get- ' 
ting undressed in a bedroom, right away, there’s a . 
public reaction, and then you put the same naked 
woman in a cemetery, and there’s a bit of mystery.” 

The ’70s represented Rollin’s busiest period. Among 
his projects were Shiver of the Vampires {Le frisson de 
vampires, 1970), inspired heavily by the hippie move- 
ment; Requiem of a Vampire {Requiem porun vampire, 
1971), a.k.a. Caged Virgins, about a vampire who lures ' 
beautiful women to his castle, and which was featured 
heavily in grindhouses In America; Rose of Iron {La rose 
de fer,^ 972 ), his first feature not to centre around vam- 
pires, and most personal effort, yet also his least com- • 
merclally successful; The Demoniacs {Les 
demoniaques, 1 974), a.k.a. Curse of the Living Dead, a 
French/Belglan co-production about pirates and a mys- 
terious island; and Lips of Blood {Levres de sang, 1975), 
about a man on a quest to find a castle, who discovers > 
his family has been keeping the secret of vampirism 
from him. 
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Rollin's favourite of this bunch was Requiem. 

"I had a wonderful time making it,” he explained. 
'‘For instance, while we are filming one day, I roll cam- 
era and the door opens unexpectedly, and then all of a 
sudden, what’s going on? A vampire comes In and 
then... [the actor] was making it all up, but we had 
great things happen without a plan. Like that, com- 
pletely improvised shots without any planning, and that 
made the day.” 

During this period, Rollln also made one ot his most 
popular and successful pictures, the 1978 zombie 
movie The Grapes of Death {Les raisins de la mort}, 
one ot very few French gore films at the time. It was 
followed by Fascination (1979), another commercial 
success and another of his most-loved movies. 

The early to mid-part of the ’80s kept Rollln busy, as 
well. His most notable releases during this era include 
Zombie Lake [De lac des marts vivants), which was 
supposed to be directed by Jess Franco, who wrote it 
but didn't show up for the shoot. 

"I was about to go on vacation, my suitcase was 
packed and I was getting ready to go, and the phone 
rings and I was offered an amazing zombie film," said 
Rollln of the one time he crossed paths with Franco, 
the director he’s most often compared to. 

Other highlights of that decade include 1982’s The 
Living Dead Girl {La morte vivante), an ultra-gory vam- 
pire tale, and 1984's Sidewalks of Bangkok {Les trot- 
toirs de Bangkok), an action thriller that pays homage 
to the serials Rollln grew up on. 

Throughout most of his career, Rollin also directed 
hardcore pornography (as did Franco), Working under 
the pseudonyms Michel Gentii and Robert Xavier, he 
made more than twenty adult films. With a very casual, 
very French attitude towards sex and nudity In cinema, 
moving between erotic art films and hardcore porno 
never seemed strange to him. 

"In porno, both the actors and the directors are in 
the same position,” he told me. "One reveals his ob- 
sessions and the other acts them out, so there is noth- 
ing to be ashamed of." 

In the ’90s, because of problems getting financing, 
Rollln became very disillusioned with filmmaking and 
returned to writing novels, which he had done on and 
off for years. He made some attempts at making 
pornography again, but found that the industry had 
changed for the worse. But the late-’90s saw a resur- 
gence in genre films, with a growing cult Interest In ex- 
ploitation and horror movies. With It, a new audience 
for Rollin’s films emerged. 

In 1997 he directed Two Orphan Vampires, a return 
to his early roots but without the nudity, and in 2002 
he made Dracula's Fiancee {Le fiancee de Dracula). In 
2007, Rollin shot The Night of the Clocks {La nuitdes 
horloges), which hasn’t had a North American release. 


These are my five picks that prove Jean Rollin was one 
of the most original directors in the history of film - he 
made movies that are lushly atmospheric, well exe- 
cuted, horrific, sensual and often very surreal. 


This story of a thief who hides out in the castle home 
of two seductive, bisexual, blood-drinking aristocrats 
remains his best 
film. It's his most 
political, most pol- 
ished, best phot- 
graphed and most 
entertaining work, 
with an amazing 



Fairy-tale surrealism, lesbian vampires and aban- 
doned chateaus and castles abound in this story of 
newlyweds arriving at a castle to visit the wife’s 
cousins, only to find that they’ve become vampires 
with a plan for her. Rollin's best early vamp film, it 
best displays the flare and style that defines his 
work. 




Rollin’s earliest feature is actually two black and 
white shorts, one about psychologists trying to con- 
vince three sisters that they aren’t actually vampires 
(they are), and the other about a vampire queen 
whose minions are rebelling. Raw and primitive, it 
may be his least accessible work, which is also its 
strength. I love that Its radical politics made It the 
most successful film in France in 1 968. 




Before it was a Rob Zombie song, it was Rollin’s tale 
of a woman resurrected by toxic waste as a vampire, 
whose best friend's aftempfs to protect her end in 
blood. More straightforwardly genre than most of his 
work, it works as a gory horror, sleazy exploitation 
and a love story! 


Underwater Nazi zombies, a really hot sunbathing 
girl, and not much more, this film is wonderfully sim- 
ple. Sort of like Jess Franco’s Female Vampire, it’s 
ridiculous, sexy and just plain fun to watch before 
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He recalled the shoot: “I thought the scenery was 
magnificent, and bit by bit as time passed it got even 
better There was the med school in Paris, there was an 
architectural museum, all filled with things made of 
wax, and It was pretty horrible. It would give you night- 
mares! There was an aquarium for children that we 
filmed at, and we renovated the hallways in stone fix- 
tures, and It was a very fantastic atmosphere, I filmed 



a horrific scene there - in such a place! We also found 
an anatomical wax museum from the 15th century and 
filmed in it." 

After our interview, Rollin made his final film. The 
Mask of the Medusa {Le masque de la Meduse), a mod- 
ern-day adaptation of the Greek mythological tale of the 
Gorgon. It has not seen a North American release ei- 
ther. 

Obviously the Industry changed a great deal over 
Rollln’s 50 years In It, so I was curious to know what 
advice he could offer young filmmakers looking to fol- 
low in his footsteps. His answer illustrated just why 
genre fans like me love his movies - they're the work 
of a man who always made the most out of what he 
had In order to deliver his truly unique vision of what a 
genre movie could be. 

"Do what you want to do, and don’t worry about other 
people. All the young people want to do a shooting 
script, for example, because It seems professional, not 
only a shooting script, but also a storyboard. This 
doesn't work because human beings change all the 
time. It's not the same as ten seconds ago, and in ten 
seconds It won't be the same. So when you write the 
screenplay you're in your room, and when you’re film- 
ing. when you're on set. everything changes, so it’s use- 
less - the shooting script, the storyboard, all those 
things aren’t worth a thing. The second you are on set, 
everything changes. So be flexible. Go with it!" 
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THE HEN BEHIND THE HILLS HATE EYES, A NIGHTMARE ON 
ELM STREET AND SCREAM MUSES ON THE GENERATIONAL 
CHANGES IN THE HORROR MOVIE BUSINESS 

WES 

CRAVEN 


ininn IT MICHAEL DQTU 



How have you seen the genre change during your ca- 
reer? 

When I first started, if I had a meeting with studio heads 
they wouid give me this iookthatsaid, "What kind of hor- 
rible thoughts are in that guy’s head? He must be crazy, 
but maybe we can make some money with him." Then, 
about midway through my career, i started having meet- 
ings with peopie who were working for the studio heads 
who were big fans. Now, it’s the actuai heads of studio 
who are the fans! i get much iess of a feeiing from peopie 
that I’m a sick individual! [Laughs.] I think horror has pen- 
etrated the culture in a way that has given it more credi- 
bility. it certainly needs to take itself more seriously to the 
point where filmmakers just don't do something that is ir- 
responsible, or make something that is slapped together 
to be the most disgusting thing you can think of. 

What are your thoughts on the "golden generation" 
of horror directors that produced the tikes of Carpen- 
ter, Romero, Hooper, Cronenberg and yourself? 
ft seems empty In a way to say that ours is the golden 
generation because I never think of it that way. There were 
certainty some fantastic horror films made long before we 
were all alive, and probably will be again after we are 
gone. I think the generation of George, Tobe, John, myself 
and half a dozen others was perhaps a generation that 
spanned between cinema, books and education. Tm trying 
not to sound pompous here, but in a sense we were a little 
bit more steeped in the human ifes and human reality, and 
were broadly informed: as opposed to a generation that 
grew up on video games and television, which doesn’t run 
quite as deep. 


there is a film like Let ffie Right One In that is very smart 
and looks at the genre in a whole new way. There Isa big 
temptation for looking down at the current generation and 
I try not to do that. I think in any time period, especially 
when it’s happening, you are immersed in the majority of 
artefacts - whetherthey are films, books, paintings, what- 
ever- that are mediocre or bad.Therearejusta very short 
few that are excellent, original and will last. But when you 
are away from that fme, it then seems like the whole gen- 
eration was like that, and it probably wasn’t. There were 
certainly a lot of mediocre horror films made during the 
1 970s, and I suspect that when we get to 2025 and look 
back on this period now, there will be half a dozen to ten 
filmmakers that made very important films. We must wait 
and see. 


m 

The Hills Have Eyes 



There's a consensus amongst some critics that the 
current generation of horror filmmakers are not as in- 
telligent or innovative as your generation, and pro- 
duce mostly derivative and homogenized films. 

I would agree to a certain extent, but every once in a while 
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THE LAST OF THE ORIGINAL UNIVERSAL MONSTERS 
REMEMBERS HIS WATERLOGGED DAYS AS THE CREATURE 

RICOU 

BROWNING 

i< MOANED T.lAWREflCE 


What did you do before playing the Gillman? 

I was an underwater diver. The first movie i worked on was 
20,000 Leagues Under the Sea. There was a company caiied 
Grantland Rice which did a bunch of sports films, the majority 
[of which] were about swimming. After those i did the Giiiman. 

Three different actors played the Gillman on land, but you 
donned the monster suit for the underwater scenes in all 
three Creature movies. How did you get the role? 
i was attending Florida State and a friend of mine who was a 
general manager at a hotel called Wakulla Springs was going 
out of town and said, "There’s some people coming from Cal- 
ifornia to look at the springs for a location for a movie. Could 
you pick 'em up and take ’em to the springs?’’ I agreed, and 
while we were at Wakulla Springs the cameraman, Scotty Wel- 
bourne, asked, “Would you mind swimming in front of the 
camera so I can get some perspective of the size of a human 
being to the fish and the grass?" So I did. A couple weeks later 
I got a call from the manager of the hotel and he said, "They're 
trying to reach you, they liked your swimming and they wanna 
talk to you.’’ So he gave ’em my number and the director. Jack 
Arnold, called me and asked. “How would you like to be an 
underwater monster? We like the way you swim." 

What was the Creature suit made of, and how heavy was 
it? 

Sponge rubber latex. It was quite buoyant, so I had to wear 
lead weights: chest plate, thigh pads and ankle [weights]. 

What was swimming in it like? 

It was kind of awkward. It felt like swimming in an overcoat, 
but once you got used to ft. '1 wasn’t too bad. Think of it like 
football: you have the helmet, guard and pads on. and when 
you get in the game you don’t even think about the fact that 


you have it on. Wearing the Creature suit was the same way. 
Once I'd get into the scenes, I didn't even think about it. One 
of the hardest things was vision. The eye of the suit sat about 
an Inch away from my eye. It was kind of like looking through 
a large keyhole, and I didn't wear a ^cemask because once 
it filled with water, you couldn't get the water out. When you’re 
looking with your naked eye at water it's very blurry, so looking 
thmugh a keyhole wlh blurry vision was not very comfortable. 

What's the funniest thing that happened to you on set 
v\diile filming a Creature movie? 

We shot in the winter, and while the water temperature was 
around 70 degrees, the air temperature was about 50 so it 
was pretty chilly. I was shivering sometimes and people in the 
crew would feel sorry for me and give me little shots of brandy. 
After four or five people felt sorry for me, the resul would be 
a drunk Creature. So after a while people stopped giving me 
brandy. 



THE STAR OF 1954's CREATURE FROH TXE BLACK LAGOON 
REHEHBERS PLAYING OPPOSITE A UNIVERSAL MONSTER 
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What were your first thoughts when Universal offered 
you the role of Kay Lawrence in Creature from the Black 
Lagoon ? 

Myfirstthoughtwas, the creature from wtiat? What is this? I 
actually thought about turning it down, but then I thought, 
“Gosh, tf I turn it down, they'll put me on suspension and I 
won't get paid." I read the script and it wasn’t bad, so I 
thought, well, what the hey? It might be fun. So I didn't make 
any fuss and I did the movie. 

>lre you glad you did? 

Yes, I am. tt was fun. We had a good director and good actors, 
so I had a perfectly fine time making fhe movie. ... It was a 
very happy shoot, and I’m delighted that I can say that. It's 
very nice that so many people enjoy 
the movie so much, too. It gives me 
pleasure, and I know it gives all the 
other players pleasure, too. 

Had you been a fan of the Universal 
Monster movies of the '30s and 
•40s? 

I likedthem,buf I didn’t think I wanted 
to be in them. I liked being In dramas 
or comedies or things of that sort. 

Do you remember the first time you saw Ben Chapman 
(who played the character on land) in his full Creabire 
get-up? 

I remember it very well, because I was really kind of 
awestnick that if looked so real and yet so strange. There’s a 
publicity shot that they took when he walked out, and my 
mouth is hanging open. I was clearly quite impressed by it, as 
we all have been over the years. ...I thought, “Wow, this is re- 


alty quite something." Of course, that’s [makeup artists] Bud 
Westmore and Jack Kevan. They designed the suit and built 
tt right there in the makeup department, and they did quite a 
miraculous job. 

What's your fondest memory of shooting the film? 

The camaraderie on the set. We were all actors and we all 
took our work very seriously, but there were times when we 
just started to giggle, ... We all got along very well, and our di- 
rector was good. Itwas not hard work. We all became friends. 
No one was trying to upstage anybody else; we were all in it 
together. 

One of the great things about the movie is that the viewer 
is encouraged to empathize with 
the Creabire. Did you talk about that 
at all when you were making the 
movie? 

tt was clear that was happening, both 
in the script and during our rehearsals. 

I don't think we ever really talked about 
it directly, but it is definitely part of the 
film.The credit for the enduring popu- 
larity of the movie goes to the script, to 
our director, to the actors and to the 
men who played the Creature. A lovely 
kind of empathy is there, that the audience feels for the Crea- 
ture, and that isn't always true in scary movies. 

Every now and then, they bring up the prospect of a Crea- 
ture remake. What are your thoughts on the subject? 

My thoughts are that they should leave it alone. It worked well, 
and it still works today. Young peoplearestill watching it Why 
tamper with it? Why not find something new? 








BUFFY'S CREATOR SHARES HIS TAKE ON MONSTERS, 
MOVIES AND MODERN-DAY MYTH-MAKING 
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} Ilf HEW WRITEH/DIRECTOa JOSS WUE- 
W DOW'S SUPERHERO BLOCKBUSTER THE 
• AVEMGEBS OPEWED TO SOME OF THE 
' BIGGEST BOX OFFICE RETURNS OF ALL TIME 

I in the summer of 2012, the filmmaker paused to pen an 
I incredibly earnest online thank you letter to his devoted 
, cadre of fans, who had long-elevated him to cult hero sta- 
j tus. tt was just further proof of what they already knew: 

I the man is a class act - one who has returned to the dark 
I and fantastical time and time again because, like us, he 
is a genuine fan of things that go bump in the night. 

I One must only watch his critically acclaimed TV series 
Buffy the Vampire Slayer, Angel or even the woefully 
j short-lived sci-fi/wesfem FIreflyto discover that. While 
those properties easily could have been Juvenile, goofy 
I and ultimately disposable, Whedon elevated them far 
’ above their premises (Valley girl vampire slayer, anyone?) 

to tell smart and often surprisingly heavy-hitting, self- 
, aware genre stories, brimming with monsters (vampires, 

I werewolves, witches and mutants among them), tragedy, 
and tough choices about morality and personal responsi- 
^ bility. And he did it all without ever losing that trademark 
i undercurrent of dark humour and fun. 
i Despite airing on network TV, nothing was taboo; the 
I shows frequently tackled multi-faceted nuances of evil 
(and redemption), death and grieving, and even same-sex 
relationships, long before it was trendy. Further proof of 
I Whedon’simpacton the genre, and pop culture in general, 
j can be seen in the large amount of academic texts that 
have been released about his oeuvre, covering a startlingly 
■ diverserangeoftopics, including Power and Control in the 
I Television Worlds of Joss Whedon (McFarland, 201 2) and 
Joss Whedon and Religion (McFarland, 201 3). 


In 2012, he put his horror literacy front and centre with 
The Cabin in the Woods, a feature he co-wrote with fre- 
quent collaborator Drew Goddard, who directed. A tried- 
and-true fright flick, Cabin Is also an Intelligent, highly 
entertaining deconstruction of the genre and its tropes, as 
well as a dead clever look at those who create scary sto- 
ries and those who consume them. While the film - about 
a groupof friends who travel to the titular cabin for a get- 
away weekend only to become embroiled (and hunted by 
a cornucopia of monsters) in a corporate plot to prevent 
the end of the world via annual human sacrifices - failed 
to make much of a dent at the box office, largely because 
it flew over the heads of less genre-sawy mainstream 
filmgoers, it was well received by horror fans and critics. 
In short, like much ofWhedon's output, it proved itself yet 
another cult classic in the making. 

We cornered the auleur to discuss the film, his legacy 
of genre television, and a career built upon a solid foun- 
dation of horror and bloodsuckers. 

You ca-wrote, produced and directed second unit 
on The Cabin in the Woods; can you teli me about 
how the concept for the fiim first came about? 

You know, I have a little trouble with that. Drew actually 
I asked me about that the other day. and I was like, “I 
I don’t remember!" It just sort of fell together very nat- 
' urally, as, you know, someone who's been manipulating 
] people to get into horrible situations for a long fime, it 
j made sense that that would ultimately be why, because 
i somebody was making it happen. I think since [the 
I film's wisecracking puppetmaster characters] Hadley 
I and Sitterson are clearly me and Drew, it wasn’t so 
much of an idea as almost a diary. 
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Was there something specific that you wanted to ex- 
plore here in regards to the horror genre? 

Yeah, in particular i wantefl to explore the conflict that hor- 
ror creates, i’ve never had anybody, myseif and Stephen 
King included, who makes horror, do a very good job of de- 
scribing what '1’s for: why we need it, why we love it. I think 
there's a great tension between the identification and the 
objectification of horror, the thrill of rooting for somebody 
and the thrill of watching them attacked by a horrible mon- 
ster. That tension is kind of a mystery and something I want 
to explore. It's also something that both Drew and I feel 
had almost been sullied a bit by the last wave of torture 
porn that was particularly prevalent when we were writing 
[The Cabin in the Woods] and we felt, well, there are 


these standards, these tropes, this ritual that we all go to. 
The young people get in trouble and we love to see it. But 
the young people are getting stupider...and all of a sudden . 
this isn't about a bunch of people that you might root for, 
the way you would in Halloween or A Nightmare on Eim 
Sheet, this is about how will they die and how much fun 
can ore have while they do. So it was basically a comment 
on our love of horror but also our disappointment with how 
it’s been progressing or evolving - or devolving! 

Why didn’t you direct the film yourself? 

I had a lot going on at the time. I was really in love with j 
this but I also wasn’t sure I wanted to shoot a straight-up 
horror movie, and Drew was absolutely sure he did, and 
he has a love of just real gore. Anybody who’s watched ' 
Si/fly, the leastfrightening horror show ever made, knows , 
that I don’t really share [his love of that]. Though I was 
raised on Romero and I love his terrifying classic, I don't 
want to be waist-deep in blood and viscera to get a shot. 

It made sense that it should ultimately be Drew's film. 

How closely did you and Drew work together? 

You can’t work much closer than Drew and I did. We did 
the basic plot, and once we had our cast of characters and 
a few pages as sort of a template, we locked ourselves in 
the hotel for three days and just blitzkrieged the entire 
thing, so every detail was figured out by the two of us on ■ 
the whiteboard for each act, each day and then we would ' 
split it up. Once we wrote something there was very little 
tweaking of each other, our voices were so in tune, we both 
were so absolutely writing the same movie, so that even 
though we had favourite scenes and we did obviously work , 
on it afterwards to shore it all up, there wasn't a lot of going 
in and reshaping each other because this was two voices 
as one. Of course, in shooting, I was there the whole time. 
Again, it’s Drew's movie and I was there in an advisory ca- 
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pacity, but I give really good advice. And I shoot really good 
inserts. 

Describe your approach to the design of the various 
monsters in the film. 

We wanted this to feel very real. There were definitely 
some monsters that didn't make the cut because basically 
we had an effects house and we were pulling everything 
they had out of storage because we knew we were going 
to get to a point where we were going to want to see a lot 
more, even if itwas just for a minute. We worked very hard , 
to try to getthe look of the [backwoods, zombified] Buck- | 
ners right and to make It feel as real as possible, but there 
was only so much we could do given the budget. 

Haw did you choose the monsters that were in- 
cluded? Were they your favourites or was It more to 
facilitate the telling of the story? 

There are some Iconic concepts and some of them are as 
old as this country, and that is why one of the things listed 
as the potential monster is the Huron, because dealing 
with the idea of the structure of American horror mythos, 
the first two things we were afraid of were witches and 
Native Americans. There was a legitimate fear if you were 
living in the woods that a Native American might not want 
you there and might come slaughter your family. So that 
became a big part of our narrative, the stories that were 
written and told - that has a direct line of descendents 
straight onto the horror movies that I love. Obviously, 
there’s [the Pinhead-like] Bonesaw Ed. who’s very much 
a Clive Barker kind of a dealie, and that’s because that's ' 
an iconic thing for us. We didn't want to say, "Oh look, , 
we’re trying to be like him,” but at the same time we did 
want to say, "Mere's something that would have scared 
you as a child, and here’s something that would have 
scared your father as a child, and here’s something clas- 
sical that we love,” and then of course there’s Drew, so 
there’s also an angry, molesting tree, because he’s Drew. 
There’s an element of absurdity that he has to have. We 
were doing shout-outs to invoke the things that we 
thought our audience would have feared in their youths. 

I absolutely loved the merman... 

The concept was so much fun. [The FX] crew really 
brought it. They got it. And the blood out the blowhole! 
There are few things in there that [encourage you] to say, 
"Oh, that'll be on my tombstone.” 

The film presents all sorts of different nightmares. 
Which would you say are closest to your own? 

I always have had a sort of deadly fear that if I’m walking 
through the woods at night alone I will turn and there will 
be a hideous old witch floating at me very rapidly. I had 
one [nightmare] early on and that image Is very much 
stuck in my head. Also [vampire] Mina from the John Bad- 
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There’s much to adore about writer/director Joss 
Whedon and his body of work - beyond his reverent 
respect for his fans and the near-perfect balance of 
humour, pathos and monsters in his genre projects. 
These are the three things that hooked me on the sto- 
ryteller. 


Women don’t get second billing In a Whedon story, 
and they never feel as if they’ve simply been shoe- 
homed in to attract female viewers. They get to fight 
and kick ass (like Buffy herself), be computer and 
mechanical geniuses {Buff/s Willow and Firefl/s 
Kaylee, respectively), and, most importantly, drive en- 
tire storylines as both heroes and villains. 


Whether he’s toying around with the standard vam- 
pire, werewolf and witch tropes, as in Buffy the Vam- 
pire Slayer and Angel or creating original monsters 
(much of what lurks in the subterranean menagerie 
in The Cabin in the Woods)-, or examining the ways 
we could become monsters ourselves {Firefly’s 
Reavers), Whedon’s big bads and misunderstood 
beastles are always well-rounded and intently pur- 
posed - and, when necessary, they can also he gen- 
uinely freakin’ creepy - like the toothy ballerina in 
Cabin'. 



S ALL ABOUT THE STORY 


In an era when special effects are often seen as a 
substitute for clever storytelling and good dialogue, 
and reality TV continues to hook millions on its vapid 
programming, creators like Whedon are a godsend. 
Regardless of the medium and budget, he demon- 
strates that story is what it all hinges on - to the point 
of loathing to leave a tale unfinished for the fans. As 
a result, he made the feature Serenityto wrap the TV 
series Firefly, and Buffy the Vampire Steyercontinues 
as a Dark Horse comic book series. 
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ham/Frank Langella Dracula: I thought she was going to 
visit me anytime, it was horrible! And then, you know, any- 
thing that has to do with something big and slimy or hairy. 
A blob or a spider, those are bad ones for me. 

The conceptaf the Final Girl is central toThe Cabin in 
the Woods. In your opinion are slasher films misogy- 
nlstic or feminist in nature? 

I think a misogynist bent has sort of overwhelmed them. 
I’ve been public about how I felt aboutthe deee-lightful ro- 
mantic comedy Captivity and its ad campaign. Because 
when I think of horror movies, I think of the great horror 
movies of the ’70s and the early ’80s that really defined 
what I consider to be modern horror, although I really love 
all the older ones as well, everything from Nosferatu on. 
But I think of horror as being on the edge - sort of the way 
I thought about rap when it was first emerging. It was a 
place with more overt misogyny than any acceptable art 
form, yet it was also a place where women could suddenly 
be stronger and have a more powerful voice than in any 
mainstream art form. So it is definitely both, because the 
horror movie Is, again, like rap, unafraid. 

Like a lot of your work, there's a dehnite element of 
humour that runs through The Cabin in the Woods. 
Why da horror and humour go so well together? 
Horror and humour go well together for a couple of rea- 
sons. One, boy, you need to laugh and, boy, when you're 
tense things are funnier. If you present something as a 
comedy, people are like, “Come on, make me laugh.” 
whereas if you make someone laugh during a horror 
movie, they’re like, "Oh god, thank you, thank you, oh god." 
So It's a good platform for that. But there are two other 
things I would say. One, there's an element of absurdity 
particularly in anything that has to do with fantasy and hor- 
ror and, without turning into Scream, you kind of wanf to 


pick up on the absurdity and go, “Is this really happening?" 
But most importantly, and this is something I figured out ' 
during Buffy. Horror and action are completely antithetical. 
Horror and comedy share a lot In common because they 
are about the unexpected. Comedy Is very much about not 
seeing whafs coming, it’s about not being in control of your ■ 
environment. It's about not knowing what you’re about to 
walk into and horror is the same thing. Action is about un- 
derstanding the environment and learning to master it, so 
when I would have to shoot something scary and then ■ 
have Buffy fight, I found myseif working it completely cross | 
purposes visually and environmentally and It was quie dif- 
ficult, but humour and horror require the same kind of un- 
derstanding of what’s outside the frame and what's outside 
the perspective of the person and the internal perspective i 
of the person you are dealing with. 

Shady military organizations have popped up repeat- 
edly In your projects; what's your fascination with 
these groups? 

You know, it was actually a fan who first pointed that out 
to me and I hadn’t even noticed it,that I had governments 
experimenting on people all the time. I will say that I do 
feel that everybody is being manipulated all the time. It is 
part of what [the TV show] Dollhouse was about, it’s some- 
thing that I’m obsessed with because it’s a part of your 
daily life; what you want for breakfast, what you want for 
a career, what you want is something you’re being told to 
want, and what you're not seeing, you're being shown 
something shiny during. The state of the country right now, 
if fhat doesn’t prove beyond a doubt that people have been 
operating without our best interests in mind, and on us, 
then I don’t know what it’s going to take. So it’s happening 
and it offends me and there isn't much I can do about it, 
so when I make a monster movie the biggest monster usu- 
ally wears a tie. 
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Is it natural for you to put so much sci-fi into your 
horror projects or does it simply allow you to bring 
something fresh to the table? 

I am ultimately a fantasist. It would be surprising to me 
If I had an Idea for horror that didn't have some element 
of fantasy In It. And I do think about stories that are just 
“This person is unhinged, beware,” but by and large 
some kind of fantastical twist is going to turn up in any- 
thing 1 do. And it’s very rare that anything 1 do ultimately 
is only one genre. [The Cabin in the Woods] 1 would def- 
initely call a horror movie, but there's something else 
that's always going to slip in. 

What is your obsession with apocalypses? 

Well, clearly I’m not alone there. Apocalypses and post- 
apocalypses are very popular right now for two very im- 


portant reasons; one, the world is actually crumbling. ... 
We’ll have destroyed ourselves and our planet and we’ll 
have nobody else to blame. And that’s definitely going 
to happen. Two, they are cheaper to make because you 
basically just need some rubble. 

You have some very recognizable monsters in your 
oeuvre, inciuding Firefly's Reavers. How much input 
do you have into the design of these creatures? 

It comes and goes. I will sometimes be very specific, as 
I was with the Gentlemen for [the Butty the Vampire 
Steyer episode] “Hush” where I will actually draw the 
monster myself. I’ll be as specific as I can because I love 
horror and I love great creatures. When an effects house 
has to chum out a monster every week you end up get- 
ting very llzardy, you end up getting a lot of pieces from 
Babylon 5 stuck on upside down and you lose the sort 
of “Well, what’s the thing that actually would scare chil- 
dren, what’s the genuine creepy thing?” 

Vampires were such a huge part of your early ca- 
reer; why no vampires in Cabin? 

First of all, I didn’t actually have that many vampires In 
my vampire shows. I definitely wasn't as obsessed with 
them as America seems to be now. But at the end of the 
day, we did shoot a couple, but we didn't use any of the 
footage. Vampires don't look scary, Nosferatu looked 
scary - that was a great design, and there is some 
footage that does teature a shout-out to that classic de- 
sign, but apart from that, vampires don’t frighten any- 
body because they are either Bela Lugosi or they're a 
Munster, you know, with a cape or what not and that’s 
not working, or they’re young and sexy and that’s not 
working. 
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How do you feel about ant/ Angel continuing In 
the realm of comic books? 

I wish I had lime to wrfte more o1 them. ... It’s really fun 
to come back to those voices and just get silly with it, or 
very, very serious with it. Every time I get to write an 
issue, it’s like a little present for me. 

What are your thoughts on the Buffy film remake that 
was being talked about a while back? 

I was approached after it was announced, but I feel like 
I told that story. 

A lot of your projects have been far television. What's 
the appeal of that medium for you? 

I love TV because It lets you examineacharacter in a way 
that only novelists really get to and I’m lazlerthan novel- 
ists, and not so good with the spelling. I think If you find 
the right premise and you get the right cast and you don’t 
air on Fox, you have the opportunity to do something 
that’s so textured, and so exciting, and so worthy. I adore 
television but it’s a giant commitment because I can’t put 
out something that is second-rate, not that everything I 
have put out has worked, but we’re always in there 
swinging, ... If you actually ask me, "What is your 
favourite medium of all?” It might be TV. 


How do you feel about all these vampire TV shows 
and movies that have followed in the wake of Buffy 
a/7(/ Angel? 

At the end of the day, I did not make the vampire myth 
as resonant in the modern world as it is. I made a show 
that applied it to teenagers in a culture where we now 
are applying everything to teenagers, where people who 
write lawyer books are now writing young adult teen 
lawyer books, because they realized what a voracious 
market it is. Teenagers are people who eat up myths 
more than almost anyone, and of course the vampire 
myth Is ridiculously resonant for them. It’s being apart 
from everybody else but not because you’re an idiot, it’s 
being apart from everybody else because you’re just so 
damned beautiful, so it’s going to work for a lot of differ- 
ent creators and ft's going to work for audiences across 
the board. What the creators decide to do with it js going 
to be different every time, for me it was always a story 
of empowerment. It was never about the vampires and, 
in fact, Buffy existed before I had decided on vampires 
as her particular area of expertise, even though Interview 
with the Vampire [was a] huge influence. It was always 
about the girl, not the monster. Having worked on Angel 
and having worked with the vampire characters in the 
story tor years and years, I did realize that there is some- 
thing here that is absolutely resonant and it’s going to 
connect with audiences no matter what, and itconfnues 
to do so. 


Have you ever felt that your TV projects have been 
cursed? You've done some really great stuff, such as 
Firefly, only to have it cancelled very quickly. 

I think every writer feels that no matter what, and at the 
same time I’ve been lucky on a scale that’s so breath- 
taking that I can’t even believe it. Not only did Buffy go. 
not only did people understand it and embrace it, but it 
happened at a time that was really the birth of internet 
communities, when the creator of a show became rec- 
ognized for what he was doing at a level that had never 
happened before. I think the problem was, I had a show 
get on the air and then I had a show get on the air. Both 
of them struggled to do it, but those were my first two 
attempts, so when I came to Firehy, I think part of the 
blow, and it was the worst of my career, and I think about 
it every day. but part of the blow was I thought if you did 
it well, they’d let you keep doing it. I hadn’t written sev- 
enteen pilots and then finally made it. Buffy 'm the first 
movie I ever wrote and it’s the first pilot I ever wrote. 

Well, Firefly definitely deserved better... 

Thank you. Thank you. I’ve always been a little bit shy. 
and again with Firefly \ didn’t protect myself as much as 
I should have. With Buffy, I ended every season with an 
ending, not knowing if we were coming back, so I was 
always protective, because I hate an unfinished narrative. 
My thing with the studios has always been just let me 
know so that I can do this right. 
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THE CREATOR OF MASTERS OF HORROR PAYS HOMAGE TO THE 
VISIONARY BEHIND HALLOWEEN, THEY LITE AND THE THING 

MICK GARRIS 


JOHN CARPENTER 

^ II MICHAEL DOTLE 



How would you assess Carpenter’s strengths as a 
director? 

John has an incredible command of the vocabulary of 
cinema. He knows the technical, film school aspects of 
filmmaking and has an incredible knowledge of film 
history, but his sets are also very low-key and encour- 
aging, He has a good time on the set, knows what he 
wants quite clearly and can respond to the questions 
of cast and crew with authority on the spur of the mo- 
ment. He makes you think that this taxing and difficult 
job is easy. His use of widescreen imagery is masterful 
and his stamp is always apparent. He really likes to 
provoke the intellect of the audience. He loves the pow- 
erful moments. 

Which of his fiims is your particuiar favourite? 

I love The Apart from doing the "Making of..." 
[documentary] and special publicity for the film, which 
makes me feel so personally close to it, I think it's in- 
credibly powerful and original. It’s a science fiction film 


cynic. But he's an incredibly nice guy, is really fun to 
be around and starts every project with a fresh and 
eager enthusiasm. 

You once said that “of all the directors [who 
emerged in the late 1960s and early 1970s], John 
is - along with George A Romero - possibly the 
most influential on modern horror because I see 
evidence of his influence everywhere.” 

Well, just look at almost every horror movie to follow 
in the wake of Halloween. They all exist in tribute to 
that film. Although John was influenced mightily by 
Hitchcock, he brought youth and vigour to horror. His 
films, especially starting with Halloween, were deeply 
character-rooted - characters you recognised and 
identified with - and the emphasis was on suspense 
more than the gross out, Halloween's influence contin- 
ues to this very day. There isn't a teen horror or slasher 
film made since then that doesn't owe a huge debt to 
John Carpenter. 


that doesn't feel like science fiction. The hardware is 
taken for granted and the level of acting, visuals and 
FX blend together to make an almost perfect horror 
film. There Is no other movie like it - certainly there 
wasn’t in 1982 - and any film that can remain iconic 
for over 30 years without losing its power is a movie to 
bow down in reverence to. 

Which of his works do you think Is underrated? 
They Live. It’s audacious, hilarious and so wonderfully 
politically cynical and satirical. That eight-minute [fight 
scene] is just amazing! I think it’s a lot of what makes 
John so unique as a filmmaker. 

How would you describe John? 

He’s very funny, a little bit of a hermit, and is as smart 
as can be. He doesn’t suffer fools, lives vampire's 
hours, and has the charming heart of a self-deprecating 
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THE CO-FOUNDER OF TROHA GRAPPLES WITH BEING 
FIERCELY INDIE IN AN AGE OF BIG BUSINESS 

LLOYD 
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A sk any hobrob fan to think of the 
HOST UNIQUE, OUTRAOEOUS, CONTRO- 
VERSIAL. ABSURD, BALLS-TO-TBE-WALL, 

batshit-crazy indie film and he's likely to name aTroma 
title. Founded in 1974, the fiercely independent New 
York City-based film studio has produced and distrib- 
uted over 40 films that range from raunchy sex come- 
dies to dark superhero satires that fly in the face of 
cinematic convention and are more often than not drip- 
ping with slime and rotten with mutants. 

Not surprisingly, aspiring filmmakers with an unortho- 
dox vision turned to Troma to learn the ropes. The com- 
pany that brought us unforgettable horror-comedy 
classics including Class of Nuke 'Em High (1986) and 


The Toxic Avenger (^98A) also helped launch the ca- 
reers of Hollywood heavyweights Peter Jackson, Oliver 
Stone and James Gunn. 

But moviemaking Is only partofTroma’s revolutionary 
history. Co-founder Lloyd Kaufman (who started the 
company with Michael Herz) is a very outspoken critic 
of the filmmaking industry, censorship and other polit- 
ical issues, such as government corruption and the en- 
vironment. In addition to writing, producing, directing 
and occasionally acting, Kaufman has authored a book 
series about D.I.Y. filmmaking and launched Tro- 
maDance: a free-to-enter, free-to-attend film festival. 
We asked him to define Troma's place in the genre 
world. 
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How would you describe 3 Troma movie? 

There may be monsters and mutants and things that you 
find in a horror film but you're not really going to be 
scared. You'll be shocked or you’ll laugh or you may be 
able to enjoy the sexual nature of certain things but I don't 
think our movies scare you. They’re really comedies, our 
movies are basically satires. 

Speaking of satire, are poiitics just as important as 
gore gags in your films? 

I haven't written and directed many of them but the ones 
I’ve made take subjects from the newspapers. All of them 
come from either the social values of the day or social is- 
sues or current events. In the case of Return to Nuke ’Em 
High Volume 2, which we’re currently finishing, ...the is- 
sues are the fact that the American schools have been in- 
undated with junk food, which has made our students 
obese and diabetic. You know, it’s a serious topic. And also 
the bullying that goes on, and another hot Issue In the 
United States these days Is the single-sex relationship, so 
Return to Nuke Em High is based on those themes and 
others. The school shoobngs are in there, and the fact that 
America Is such a violent country. There are a lot of those 
issues in the movie, and all of our movies. The Toxic 
Avenger ms inspired by the fact that I got interested in 
the environment In the 1 980s. 

Have changes in media made it tougher or easier to 
make a Troma-style film these days? 

The evolution of the industry has [seen it] come under the 
thumb of a small number of giant, devil-worshipping in- 
ternational media conglomerates. I don't know that you 
could create a Troma [film] today because the rules that 
used to prevent monopoly have been done away with. The 
rules that used to prevent the studios from owning movie 
theatres or controlling the movie theatres, those rules 
went away during Reagan. And the rulesthat required the 
television networks to play one-third of shows from inde- 
pendent sources, that rule went away under Clinton. That’s 
why you've got reality shows, which are owned by General 
Electric, Comcast, NBC - they’re now allowed to own all 
the content, so it’s a much more consolidated world. There 
used to be quite a number of independent distributors in 
the US and Canada and France and Germany and Italy and 
now they’re pretty much dead. 

What is it like working on a Troma film ? 

The people who [do it], we expect them to be 100 percent 
devoted to the movie and to take the film very, very seri- 
ously. We don't take ourselves seriously but we take the 
movies very seriously, and anyone who thinks It’s a frat 
party or that they’re going to be getting drunk or taking 
dnjgs, they get thrown out. So they have to be totally de- 
voted to the project, that’s the only reason we can make 
a good movie. Nobody is there to make money, but to 


Class of 
Nuke ‘Em High 




Return to 
Nuke ‘Em High 

make a movie that will be historic and will be something 
that the entire team believes in and that we know in the 
Tromas of time will become a classic. And in return, they 
get a life experience. They come to be in something that 
is Idealistic, that Is not made for commercial reasons, al- 
though maybe as the case was for Toxic Avenger and the 
original Ciass of Nuke Em High or Tromeo and Juliet, they 
became commercially successful. 

You make many of Troma 's films available far free on- 
line - what is the philosophy behind this? 

We want to thank our fans, so every week we put about 
250 movies and cartoons [on YouTube] justto thank them. 

I don't know how long we’ll leave them up, we'll probably 
take them down at some point. Again, we’re blacklisted, 
so why not give them to our fans? We might as well boot- 
leg our own movies. Our stuff Is bootlegged everywhere 
so let us give It to our fans In a nice, clean form where 
they don’t get Into trouble. ... I think art should be shared. 

I wrote a book called Sell Your Own Damn Movie! and I 
propound that file-sharing is a good thing for the artist. It’s 
not piracy; It’s sharing of art. If somebody is selling my 
movies, I don’t like that. They’re doing that in China, In- 
donesia and India and South America. But if some sweaty, 
pimply teenager Is making 1 00 copies and giving Return 
to Nuke Em High or Toxic Avenger to his friends, I'm de- 
lighted. 
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THE DIRECTOR OF RE-ANIKATOR, FROM BEYOND AND DAGON 
MUSES ON GORE, SEX AND THE THEATRE OF CRUELTY 


STUART 



let me see any horror films. And when I would see them, I 
would get terrible nightmares from them. I guess that was 
what they felt I'd have a problem with - and I did. But It 
was because I was not allowed to see them that I tried to 
see as many as I could. 

Do you remember particular titles that caused you to 
have nightmares? 

Oh, yes, the first one that scared me, that somehow passed 
under my parents’ radar, was Abbott and Costello Meet Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde with Boris Karloff. That movie scared 
the crap out of me. I had nightmares from that for some 
five years, I think. And then a few years later I saw The Tin- 
gler. I told my parents I was gonna see a Disney film or 
something and It was this William Castle film. I had to bring 
my brother with me, and I told him, "You can't tell them 
that we saw this.'' As you probably know, they had the 
seats wired on that one, and when they started shaking... 

Did you know about that in advance? Did you expect 
that to happen? 

No, I had no Idea, because they called It something like 
“Percepto” - that you'd feel the creature crawling around 
you, this thing thatthey took out of a woman's spine, and 
it looked something like a spinal cord or a centipede. At 
some point it gets turned loose and it's crawling inside a 
movie theatre and In the movie they said, “If It touches you, 
scream, SCREAM!” and the seats would start shaking - I 
jumped out of my seat and ran out of the theatre, leaving 
my little brother behind. I think I must have been around 
twelve, and he was maybe ten. He still gives me a hard 
time about leaving him behind. 


I N HIS LENGTHY CaREER RS R GENRE 
MOVIE MAVERICK, STUART GORDON HRS 

taken on censors, producers and financiers in his struggle 
to preserve the integrity ot his vision. The uncompromising 
filmmaker’s work Is known Just as much for Its outrageous 
gore gags as being informed by the works of two giants of 
horror fiction: Edgar Allan Poe (The Pit and the Pendulum, 
1 991 ; Masters of Horror. “The Black Cat,” 2007) and H.P. 
Lovecraft (Re-Animator, 1 985; From Beyond, 1 986; Castle 
freak, 1995; Dagon, 2001; Masters of Horror. “Dreams In 
the Witch House,” 2005). Rue Morgue caught up with Gor- 
don at the Fantasia Film Festival In Montreal to talk about 
his lifelong love of horror and a career built on seeing Just 
how far an audience will go. 


Has horror always been your favourite genre? 

Yeah, I love horror. When I was a kid, my parents wouldn’t 







So was it trying to capture that experience, or dupli' 
cate it, that made you become a horror fiim director? 

I don’t know. Maybe there’s something in that, like a cycle 
of abuse. You know, abusing others because I was abused. 
What I think it is, is this; I know what scares me, and so it 
makes it easier to scare other people. I know the things 
that upset me. I've always been drawn to horror. 

Horror is stiil perceived by the media as a second-tier 
genre - immature, perhaps even dangerous. 

I don't believe it. I like what Stephen King says about it. 
He says that it's the reverse spiral of death. We all think j 
about death, and that’s what horror is all about. 

"I KNOW WHAT SCARES HE, 
AND SO IT HAKES IT EASIER 
TO SCARE OTHER PEOPLE." 


They’re certainty among the most memorabte, 
thanks to the striking imagery they use. 
[Re-Animator ar\ii From Beyond producer] Brian Yuzna 
had a very good point when he said that if you had to pick 
one image from all the movies of all time -the most pop- 
ular image - he believes ft would be Boris Karloff as 
Frankenstein's monster. Everybody knows who that is. 
So, horror leaves a lasting impression. What I think is re- 
ally interesting about horror is that the people who scare 
us the most [are the ones] we love the most. Which is 
kind of strange because you’d think that people who 
scare you, you wouldn’t want to have anything to do with 
them. But it's the opposite - you want them to scare you. 

When did you first encounter Lovecraft? Was it also 
in your childhood? 

Yeah, I started reading him when I was a teenager. 


So you have no problem being called a horror direc- 
tor? You don't feel ghettoized? 

Sometimes I do, but I think that people who despise horror 
are snobs. My feeling is that '1 may not be for everyone, 
just like not everyone likes eating escargots, but that does- 
n't mean it’s bad. All if means is that it's not for them. What 
I think Is funny is, if you look at all the greatest films of all 
fime, the films that people remember, that are the most 
popular, that made the most money, they’re either science 
fiction or horror. 


If you were not limited by budget, which story or 
novel by Lovecraft would you film? 

My favourite story of his is "The Shadow Over Inns- 
mouth,” which I feel like I’ve done already. There’s a cou- 
ple of them I’d like to do, like "The Temple.” It takes place 
on a submarine, and I think that would be a good story. 
Maybe "The Colour Out of Space,” though it’s been done 
so many times. ...It’s about a family that's mutating; that 
would be an interesting story for a film. Another one I'd 
like to do is "The Dunwich Horror.” But again, this was 
also done a lot. Or "The Lurking Fear,” that would be a 
good story. 
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"ZOMBIES ALWAYS WANTED TO EAT PEOPLE, BUT WE THOUBHT, 
HOW ABOUT IF THEY WANT TO FUCK PEOPLE? ” 

W 


Did Lovecraft's work ever give you nightmares? 

■ The first Lovecraft story I ever read was “The Dreams in 
the Witch House" and that did give me nightmares. The 
idea of a witch coming through a wall into your room, grab- 
bing you and taking you someplace else to do terrible 
things -that’s a very scary idea. I also read Dracu/a while 

I I was a teenager. Summers were very hot in Chicago, 
which is where I grew up, and I ended up closing all the 
windows in my room, [Laughs] I did not put up garlic, but 
I thought he'd come through that window. 


Are you stiii scared by horror now? 

Yes, as a matter of fact my wife is always laughing at me, 
because sometimes I just leave the theatre, I did that on 


The Pit anc 
the Pendulum 

— 

■ 
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one of Dario Argento's movies. It was The Stendhal Syn- 
drome. I got up and left the movie. Even when I’m making ; 
a movie, sometimes I say, "This is the scene where Td 
leave." I was at the Sitges Film Festival when they were 
showing Quentin Tarantino’s Reservoir Dogs. In the middle 
of the screening the projector broke, so I went to the bath- 
room, and at the next urinal is Wes Craven, and he says, | 
“I'm not going back there!" I did, but he didn't. I couldn’t 
resist, so I said, “But Wes, it's only a movie!” 

What is it that affects you most in horror fiims? is it 
violence, gore, chills, suspense or something else? 

This is how if works for me: number one, it has to be a 
well-directed film.There are tons of movies that are really 
bloody, but they're so badly made, they couldn't scare any- 
body So. yeah, it can be about the imagery, but it’s even 
more about the acting, caring about the characters. If you 
care about them and you get involved In the movie, then 
you feel as if something's being done to you. And that really 
is upsetting. For example, one of my favourite movies is 
Cronenberg’s Dead Ringers. By the end of that movie I was 
on the floor, under my seat, I was creeping out. Then I saw • 
it again on American television, and they cut out all the 
blood at the end, when they’re killing each other. None of 
that was in the movie, and I was still getting upset because 
the acting was so good. Jeremy Irons is so great in that 
movie. That's what was making me squeamish, really; it ' 
was him. [Laughs] And he said, "No, it's too real." 
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When you were making Re-Animator, were you aware 
that you were pushing the envelope? 

I wanted it to have something to set it apart from other 
films. Brian Yuzna, who produced the movie, had a fiim 
festval in his house, which went for a coupie of weeks, 
and each day he’d show me some movies. He wanted me 
to be aware of the movies that were being made at that 
time. As a matter of fact, it was Rosemary’s Sabythat had 
the greatest effect on me. 

What exactly were your intentions w/ffr Re-Animator? 
Was it to shock people, to gross them out, to entertain 
them? 

Well, aii of the above. What I think Brian was trying to get 
across to me was that you had to have something in the 
movie that wouid set it apart from aii the others. That's 
when [co-writer] Dennis Paoil and i came up with the idea 
that the dead peopie in this movie, and especially Dr. Hill, 
want to have sex with a living person. That’s something 
you don't ever see in horror f Ims. Zombies always wanted 
to eat people, but we thought, “How about if they want to 
fuck people?" It was the sexuality of Re-Animatorthat I 
think really set it apart. And when we wrote it, Dennis 
asked, “How Is he going to have sex with her if he has his 
head cut off?" Then he answered his own question. We 
knew that was the scene. When Brian was raising money 
to produce this movie, he did a poster for the movie, and 
it was that scene. 

You were lucky to have a producer who actually 
wanted to push boundaries instead of the usual “You 
can't do this, it’s too much” attitude. 

Yeah, Brian is quite the opposite. He would say, “Hey, can 
we make this more disturbing?" He was actually a bit dis- 
appointed [with the movie]. He said, “This movie is bloody 
but it isn’t scary." He wanted us to be more serious. But 
thecomedy comes out of the characters also. It's not like 
we were winking at the audience, saying, “We know this 
Is silly.’’ 

Why didn’t House of Re-Animator get made? 

We couldn’t get the financing, I fhink the script is aston- 
ishing. When you look at it, how many films were made 
that were critical of the Bush administration? Two? 
Michael Moore and Team America, and that’s about it. And 
both of those films got attacked. In our case, the script is 
linked to the then-current situation where we had a coun- 
try that was actually run by the vice president, Cheney, 
and he had a very serious health problem. When he shot 
his friend in the face we discovered that he had an am- 
bulance that was following him 24 hours a day. There 
were paramedics six feet away from him at all times. So 
the idea was that, what happens when Cheney dies? It’s 
obvious: they have to have Herbert West bring him back 
from the dead. 
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■ Q No one mixes sex, horror and humour quite like 
Stuart Gordon. Case in point: the legendary, much- 
censored scene from Re-Animator, in which the de- 
capitated and reanimated Dr. Hill Is “giving head” to 
a naked and strapped-down Barbara Crampton. 

Q No one does the body horror quite so fleshy, gory 
and gooey. Just think of the unrestrained insanity of 
From Beyond, wifh its flying creafures, the mutated 
lecherous doctor, the protruding pineal gland, the 
sadomasochism, the eels from beyond... and more! 



^ ^ Nn one ever used Jeffrey Combs to his full poten- 
' tial the way Gordon has in his films. He inspired not 
only his comic genius (in the career-defining Re-An- 
imator) but also his dramatic potential, first in Castle 
Freak, then as Poe himself in the Masters of Horror 
installment The Black Cat, and ultimately (and even 
more seriously) as Poe in the live theater production 
of The Raven, directed and co-written by Gordon 
with other long-time collaborator Dennis Paoli. 

No one honours H.P. Lovecraftwithso much free- 
dom, yet respecting his spirit and subtext the way 
Gordon does. Case in point Dagon (inspired by "The 
Shadow over Innsmouth"), the closest anyone has 
come to a proper HPL adaptation so far, capturing 
both the atmosphere of a decaying seaside town, 
and the implied sexuality and sadism that one can 
read between the lines in Lovecraft’s fiction, 

Q No director from the 1 9d0s has retained the true 
spirit of the independents quite so consistently and 
subversively.This is obvious, both in the films Gordon 
has made {King of the Ants. Stuck), and the one he 
was not allowed to because of the inflammatory pol- 
itics: The House of Re-Animator. 
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There was no way to rework the script slightly to avoid 
that connection? 

Well, we could, but now with Obama, you know, when he 
was first elected there was a lot of optimism, and people 
didn't want to discuss how bad the presidency was, really. 
It’s one of those Ideas that may resurface at some other 
time, who knows. But, in my mind, it was really about the 
Bush administration. We had William H. Macy as the pres- 
ident and all the surviving cast from Re-Animator. Jeffrey 
Combs, Bruce Abbott, Barbara Crampton. I wondered, how 
could people not want that movie? Our projected budget 
was 35 million dollars. It's a small budget, but some people 
were afraid to get Into it because of the political Implica- 
tions. Bush was a very fearsome presence. Still, I get more 
questions about that movie than about the ones I’ve actu- 
ally made. I think it would've been a hugely popular film. 
But it wasn't meant to be. 

And what happened with your adaptation of Love- 
craft’s ‘The Thing on the Doorstep ?" 

It's hard to say. We've worked on that script for twenty 
years. It was originally written for an anthology movie. It 
was meant to be a short film of 30 minutes. And then we 
expanded It into a feature. It was before [the 1993 Love- 
craft-inspired anthology film] Necranomican.T'ne idea was 
originally for a television series called The Asylum and 
every week you'd meet a different patient who tells you 
his story. We had another story by [acclaimed science-fic- 
tion writer] Alfred Bester, "Rollercoaster." It was a great 
story about time travellers who are committing crimes. 

"IF you CAN THINK IT, VOU 
SHOULD EXPRESS IT." 


Haw close to Lovecraft’s story is your present version? 
I would say it's Inspired by It. One of the things we did with 
It Is, we added a lot of sexuality to It. It has practically the 
only strong and prominent female character In all [of Love- 
craft's work], a very powerful presence. One of the prob- 


lems we had was finding the actor to play the lead role. 
There's a lot of sex in the script. It might have been one of 
the problems. Kenneth Branagh was Interested for a while, . 
but ultimately he said, “I can't do all this stuff. I can’t take 
my clothes off and do all that.’’ We made the lead character 
a psychiatrist, and he has a patient, this young woman, 
who he believes has a multiple personality disorder, but in 
actuality she Is possessed by her father. 

What do you think about the notion of going too far in 
terms of movie vioience? 

I don't think you should ever censor yourself. That’s a les- j 
son I learned when I was working on From Beyond. I’d say 
to myself, "Audiences are not gonna be able to handle this. 
This Is too much." There was a scene that was shot and ■ 
edited, that existed inacoupleofcuts.lt was a scene, right . 
at the beginning of the movie, where Jeffrey Combs’ char- 
acter is trying to call the scientist guy, and he opens the 
door, and he’s got a naked woman, all tied up, you know, 
and she has a nail pounded through her tongue, and Jef- 
frey's character unties her and lets her go. I thought a 
woman with a nail through hertongue was too much, and 
now every other woman has a pierced tongue. [Laughs] 

So that taught me a lot: never, ever censor yourself. My 
feeling is, if you can think it, you should express it. 

What about a director’s responsibiiity? Cauid you 
damage minds, hurt people? 

I don't think that’s really the case. It works the opposite 
way. I think you help people. When I worked In theatre I 
used to read [French playwright Antonin] Artaud, abouthis 
notonof “The Theater of Cruelty.” His ideawas that all the- . 
atre should be acts of violence, crimes committed onstage, 
because he felt that it's a way for people to get these Ideas 
out of their system, that it's a way to purge these Ideas, 
that It was a healthy thing, a cleansing. I think that's true. 
We all have very dark thoughts, and we think about mur- 
dering people, or torturing someone or whatever, and to 
express that through a movie, which doesn't really harm 
anyone - 1 think it's healhy. 





THE FIUfKAKER WHO UPDATED THE HILLS HAVE EYES, 
niRRORS, PIRANHA AND MANIAC DISCUSSES REMAKES 


ALEXANDRE 

M VR imninnaiJOHN BOWEN 
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It was mainly finding what’s going to make the difference. 


Rrst of all, to come up with the idea of the back story of You've covered atomic mutants, haunted mirrors and 
the hill dwellers, something that justifies their presence prehistoric monsters, and most recently a knife- 
and their rage, the way they act toward the travellers wielding maniac. 

crossing their area. That’s why we came up with the nu- You know, Afamacisoneofthefew movies that really got 
cleartesting history. me into the genre. I remember the first time I saw the 

cover of the VHS as a kid in the video club and I was so 
What do you feel your obligations are in a remake? scared. I remember watching it a few years after and 

There are no obligations, because I feel for that kind of being completely sucked into the story. I remember the 

movie from the ’70s with my heart, forthoseTobe Hooper, suspense,! remember the feel, Joe Spinell, faces that stay 
Wes Craven kind of films. The difference is that I think if in my nightmares fora long time. When we did High Ten- 
someone proposed to me a remake of The Texas Chain- sion. it was really like a big homage, a big tribute to Ma- 

saw Massacre, I would pass because The Texas Chainsaw niac, and we did a whole scene almost shot by shot I 

Massacre is, for me, a big, big masterpiece. There is no would have never dared to have touched the original Ma- 
movieso strong, so powerful and so real [as the original], n/ac if the idea didn't come directly from [Wan/ac creator] 
which wasn’t exactly the case with The Hills Have Eyes. I Bill Lustig. 
love The Hills Have Eyes for other reasons - for the dark 

humour in it,forsomeof the dialogue. But [it wasn’t] made Are there any other remakes on your radar? 
in a very real way, as opposed to Last House on the Left, There are thousands of remakes coming out, and there’s 
which was so real. Hills was more like a very, very dark, about ten thousand starting to be developed by the stu- 


violent and brutal comedy. 


dios. [Laughs.] Someone was talking to me about Shock 


Would you consider Mirrors and Piranha remakes, 
seeing as the stories are so different from the source 
material? 

The Hills Have Eyes was a real remake, and when I did 
Mirrors it was like an adaptation, a new story. With Pira- 
nha, the studio bought the title but it’s not a remake - it’s 
a completely different story [with] completely different 
characters [and a] different script. It’s more like a new 
movie than a remake of the Joe Dante film. It’s so different 
that even the Writers’ Guild decided it’s not a remake. Our 
storyline has an earthquake that releases prehistoric pi- 
ranhas during spring break, which is really the opposite 
of Dante’s, with the military research equipment unleash- 
ing them in the river during summer. Of course, you find 
the same elements, the essence, that kind of ride. I was 
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TH£ INDIE HORROR GURU DISSECTS HIS PASSION 
FOR THE GENRE 


LARRY 
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EW YOnX-B&SSD FILnK&KEB/ACTOA 
LARRY FESSENDEN HAS BECOME AN ART 
HOUSE ANSWER TO ROGER CORHAN. Fes- 
senden’s own films - including his disturbing 1 991 an- 
imal rights opus No Telling: the 1995 
vampirism-as-addiction fable Habit, and his icy 2006 
environmental horror tale The Last Winter - are 
thought-provoking, extremely powerful works in their 
own right, but the famously scruffy auteur is perhaps 
even better known for mentoring some of horror's most 
formidable new voices. Tf West (T/jeWouse of the Devlf, 
The Sacramenfi, Jim Mickle [Stake Land: We Are What 
We Are) and Glenn McQuaid (/ Sell the Dead; V/H/S) 
have all done stints behind the camera for Fessenden’s 
Glass Eye Fix production company. Fessenden is also 
the co-creator (along with McQuald) of the popular 
audio drama series Tales from Beyond the Pale, and has 
stayed busy in front of the camera with roles in You’re 
Next, Jug Face, and the upcoming We Are Still Here. 

What first kindled your interest in horror? 

I always say that I’m basically wired for horror. I just 
see the world through this filter of - you might call it 
paranoia, but I see It as a realistic understanding of the 
fragility of life and the potential for mishaps and disas- 
ters if we don’t watch our step. So I try to bring an au- 
dience into that world view, which I think can also be a 
celebration of sorts of the little gifts of life and happi- 
ness. So it has a moral component for me as well. But 
more practicalfy. I grew up watching scary movies on 
TV. I like the old black-and-white Universal films that 
had monsters that were partly scary but partly out- 


siders, so that also appealed to me emotionally, I think. 
The archetypes of horror have meant something to me 
on so many different levels. That’s why I continue to 
come back to it. And even as I grew up and was inter- 
ested In the realistic movies of the '70s, 1 wanted to see 
those horror elements, and so that’s why I make these 
types of movies that are part realism and part horror 
archetypes. 

Some of your favourite filmmakers and films in the 
genre? 

It’s more about films, because when I was little I didn’t 
know the filmmakers. I didn’t know that James Whale 
made Frankenstein and The Bride of Frankenstein. I . 
also liked The Wolf Man and those films. Later on, you 
can't discredit The Shining as one of the great films, 
but Kubrick isn’t a horror filmmaker. Even in the genre 
I would cite Roman Polanski: I love his approach to re- 
alism and bringing a sense of genuine dread into a . 
story, but he abandoned the genre. It’s well known that 
I love George A. Romero's Night of the Living Dead and 
some of the zombie movies that followed. I loved Martin 
when it came out, and The Crazies and some of his 
lesser films. Alfred Hitchcock is my touchstone. Now ' 
there’s somebody who made such personal films, but 
for a mass audience. 

Of your own films, do you have a favourite? 

The cliche is to say the one I did most recently. But in a 
way, Wadrthas to be kind of my manifesto. It’s obviously 
quite personal, but it's also [because] what I like to do 
is bring the horror mythology into everyday life. 



What are some of the challenges that are unique to 
making a horror film, that filmmakers in other gen- 
res might not face? 

There’s the expectation to scare someone, and therefore 
the viewer can sit there and say, "Well, I'm not scared 
so this isn't working." And that makes the whole thing 
hard because [scaring them] may not be your agenda. 
You may have other things you’re going for, which is to 
sort of put someone off kilter - make them feel ill at 
ease and haunt their dreams. That's a different thing 
than creating jump scares. So you have to sort of hit dif- 
ferent types of beats, and that's a huge challenge. 

It you could change one thing about mainstream 
studio horror movies, what would it be? 

They’ve gotta stop with the remakes. I mean, they don't 
know how to make horror movies anymore, because 
they're really just looking at the bottom lines. Horror has 
to come out of the culture. It has to be a response to the 
anxieties of the time. It can't be a rehash of a movie that 
made sense twenty years ago. No matter how sexy the 
new actors are and how fancy the new edits are, it's just 
gonna fall flat. Horror is an outsider art. ... This weird, 
mid-range remake of The Texas Chainsaw Massacre or 
The rwng- however skillfully it's done, it doesn't come 
from the culture of now. That’s why those movies don't 
work. 

It often seems that filmmakers today are constantly 
referencing other films, whereas filmmakers in the 
’70s, for example, were immersed in literature and 
art and experience... 

That is the most profound truth. Whenever I work with 
an artist, I always say, "Bring me postcards of paintings. 



let me see a picture from Francis Bacon, let me see 
something that's haunted your dreams. Let's talk about 
otherart forms that are going to inform the project." It’s 
so important. And let's talk about real life - is this rele- 
vant to anything? Why are we making this movie? Just 
to make another movie? I think that’s been lost, as the 
kids -and the executives, by the way -start just refer- 
encing other movies. It's always fun when you’re on a 
set and you go, “We're gonna do the Po/ferge/sf shotl" 
That’s fine as shorthand and a celebration of why we 
all love movies. But you don't want that to be what's 
motivating you. I always say to the kids, “Why are you 
even making movies?” There’s gotta be something 
that's burning inside you, you know? 


So what are some works from other mediums that 
have somehow informed your films? 
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There's an artist named Andy Goldsworthy who works 
with rocks - he builds these crazy things. I love Car- 
: avaggio. I love Andrew Wyeth and a lot of American 
painters who create moods of sadness and loneliness, 
like Edward Hopper. You see people in an urban environ- 
ment, disconnected from each other, and those are the 
. kind of emotions I actually find Intriguing. You look at 
Caravaggio, and he was clearly the Spielberg of the arts 
at the time. The violence, the Immediacy of his Images, 
Is just a whole cut above. And then you have, of course, 
Francis Bacon, who was almost directly engaged with 
I horror. The other obvious inspiration In the world is 
music; and I love classical music and all kinds of ambi- 
ent music. This stuff can all take you to a place that al- 
lows you to be creative and think about building Images. 

I 

What frightens you? 

I feel like what’s truly upsetting is betraying yourself. You 
can look at that personally, as I did in KaM, about a drunk 
who's basically in denial. And we do that as a society - 
we act like we're gods on this planet, and we have no re- 
sponsibilities to each other or to the natural system. These 
things are actually terrifying, because it's almost a form 
of madness. Another thing that's always meant a great 
deal to me is one’s grip on reality. One’s subjective grip 
on reality can be terrifying if it starts to fall out of sync 
with the rest of the world, and so I'm really interested in 
madness. If I make a werewolf story, I want to talk about 
how It feels to lose control. So it's really our relationship 
to reality that ultimately interests me. We create monsters 
to express that, and that’s what my film Wendigo [2001] 
' is about: the kid conjuring up this mythical creature out 
of all the bits and pieces of his life. It’s because he needs 


something to hold onto as he finds out his father’s been 
shot by a hunter, so it’s that need for myth. 

What advice can you offer young filmmakers who 
aren’t lucky enough to make a movie wiOi you? 

I feel passionately that your film has to be about some- 
thing that makes it worth working on and fighting for and 
slaving away over the course of years, if it takes that. 
Those are the movies that are gonna bust out -the ones 
that come from a personal place of real passion, where 
you’re dying to say something, in whatever genre. Also, 
don't obsess over the budget. Go out and make a movie, j 
even If It’s your passion project and you feel like you 
should wait 'til there’s more money. I say, get started. Or 
write a smaller film that’ll get you fired up and go out there ' 
with your pals and make It. You can look for money for- , 
ever, but you’ve gotta create your own community of peo- 
ple and Inspire them and be Inspired by your 
collaborations. 
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THE SPECIAL FX WIEARD REFLECTS ON KIS 
WORK WITH AN ICONIC HONSTER-KAKER 


MARK 


RICK BAKER 

■.MICHAEL DOYLE 



Baker belongs to the generation of makeup artists 
weaned on the pages of Famous Monsters. A protege ot 
Dick Smith, he assisted the master on The Exorcist, be- 
fore creating a startling array of illusions for such films 
as Star Wars, The Fury. Gremlins 2, Ed Wood and Wolf. 
FX legend MarkShostrom {Phantasm il, Evil Dead It) suh- 
mits his warm - and rather wet - reminiscences of toiling 
with Baker on 1983’s Videodrome. 

Videodrome must have been a blast to work on. 

Oh, it was wonderful. I think about that time of my life 
quite often, actually. Rick’s crew on Videodromewas the 
same one he’d had on An American Werewolf in London 
and we were all just kids. We worked very long hours and 
just the nature of the stuff we were doing - the flesh TVs, 
the undulating video cassettes and whatnot - was so 
weird and different from anything else I’d done up to that 
point. 

What do you recall of preparing and shooting the FX 
tests with Baker for the spectacular death of Barry 
Convex? 

Rick had organized a full rehearsal for the crew in his 
shop that was filmed by Doug Beswlckon 16mm. As you 
know, In the movie. Convex dies rather messlly when all 
these bleeding, cancerous tumours suddenly explode out 
of his head and body. During the test, we were all posi- 
tioned underneath this platform fhat we built, which al- 
lowed us to operate the fake Convex body unseen, 
making it shudder and emote. I operated the tongue and 
one of the tumours that squirms out of the chest, and it 
was very cool. My strongest memory of that test is getting 
soaked from head fo toe by the gallons of blood that were 
being emptied down on us! I actually kept that bloody 


shirt for years afterwards and every time I looked at it I 
was immediately transported back to that crazy night I 
spent with Rick. 

What important lessons did you learn from your as- 
sociation with Baker? 

I learned a lot from Rick about how to approach certain 
things and conduct myself in the business. It was an ed- 
ucation just being around him and seeing the high quality 
of his work. I remember one day Rick asked me fo empfy 
some crates so that we could ship the flesh TVs to the 
Wdeodro/nesetin Canada. Rick had given me permission 
to take out whatever was inside the crates because he 
needed them. I pried open the first one and - to my 
amazement - saw an actual werewolf "change-o-head” 
from American Werewolf was packed inside. It had re- 
cently been shipped back from England and was still in 
the box. I looked in another crate and discovered the eion- 
gated werewolf body from the transformation sequence 
- two pieces that had already made horror film history, I 
was staring at these things and was blown away by the 
level of artistry and Rick’s extraordinary attention to de- 
tail. It was an example to me going forward that I should 
always strive to make my own work as great as It could 
possibly be. 
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THE TEAM BEHIND SAW, IMSiDIOUS AND DEAD SILENCE TALK 
GHOSTS AND HAUNTED ROUSE MOVIES 


JAMES WAN 


LEIGH WHANNELL 
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Why da you guys lave haunted house movies? 

James Wan: To me there's nothing creepier, nothing 
scarier than a realiy weii Pone haunted house movie, i iook 
at aii the films that really scared me and they're aii pretty 
much haunted house fiims, iike The Haunting, Poltergeist 
or even The Exorcist, which basicaiiy piays out inside a 
house, specificaily a bedroom, with this possessed person, 
i’m a big fan ot that subgen re. Leigh and i reaiiy wanted to 
make movies in that worid but bring a new twist to it. 

Leigh Whannell: After flim school, James and i wouid 
hang out a lot and taik about this mystery film we were 
going to make one day. There was a iot of pie-in-the-sky 
taik as we discussed what we might be doing someday - 
this was obviousiy years before Saw. inevitabiy i’d go over 



to James’ house and we'd talk about film, and it wouid 
start to get late, we’d watch movies and eventuaiiy we'd 
start teiiing ghost stories. And James, being from Malaysia, 
has got a iot of great ghost stories that his family has told 
him over the years. And I’ve got a few of my own. They 
were always "true” stories.something that happened to a 
relative or a friend. There's an endless supply of them. I 
seem to attract them everywhere I go; everyone has a real 
life ghost story for me. They’re the things that scare me 
the most. 

What makes ghosts scarier than, say, serial killers or 
zombies? Where does that particular fear come from? 
JW; With an Aslan upbringing, I would hear a lot of these 
stories derived from superstition within culture and reli- 
gion, and from that I would always hear some of the 
creepiest, scariest ghost stories. I remember when Leigh 
and I were working on Saw, we would always try to scare 
each other with scary stories, and I had all these ones I 
heard from my parents and grandparents growing up as a 
kid. ... A collection of them found their way into Insidious, 
one of them being the theme of out-of-body experiences, 
or astral projection. When Leigh and I sat down to do our 
haunted house film, we thought, "Wouldn't it be cool if we 
could provide the out-of-body experience with a haunt- 
ing?” 

LW: It sounds like a simplistic thing to say but it’s Just our 
personal choice. My favourite type of horror film is the one 
that scares the hell out of you. Unfortunately it’s such a 
hard thing to do, to make a film that Is scary, that I can 
count on one hand the number of films that have really, 
truly scared me over the course of my life. It’s a very short 
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list: The Shining, Lost Highway, Muiholland Drive. It's just 
such a singular thing, it’s so subjective. If you ask a four- 
teen-year-old girl from Kansas City what scares her, she’ll 
give you a list a mile long, but her bar for what’s scary is 
much lower than mine. I'm always seeking that out, and I 
think that need to see scary films Is what James and I 
have brought to insidious: we simply made the type of film 
that we would want to go see. 

Ever been in a real haunted house? 

JW; I’m not one of those people who pick up vibes, I'm 
not Intuitive like that. I have a lot of friends and family 
members who have seen a lot of creepy stuff - ghosts 
and spirits and stuff like that - but I'm not one of those 
people. But I did have one experience that scared the crap 
out of me. I try not to think about it too much, to tell myself 
that It’s a dream that I had. My mom and my sister and 
my family came to visit me from Australia, to LA. It’s usu- 
ally during the holiday break and I take them to New York 
for Christmas or the New Year, and this one time we 
booked into this particular hotel and stayed In this really 
big hotel room. There were two beds on opposite sides of 
the room and my mom was sleeping on the bed that's on 
the far side, my sister was sleeping on another bed in the 


middle, and I was sleeping on the other bed across from 
the window. It was really weird; my sister was watching 
TV and I was falling asleep to my iPod, and I heard foot- 
steps running, and then whimpering. The room was black 
and I got up and said to my sister, "Judy, did you just get 
up to shut oft the TV?” but she had the remote. Then, at 
about three in the morning, I woke up to the sound of 
somebody whimpering In the room. I opened my eyes and 
saw what looked like a little girl In a white Victorian gown, 
just standing there crying. I didn't dare blink or look away 
because I’ve seen so many horror films that If I look away 
or blink, whatever was standing there would suddenly be 
up close to my face! I was stunned Into stillness, and I just 
kept staring at this figure and then I reached over and 
turned on the light. Whatever that thing was that was 
standing there vanished. Needless to say, I screamed to 
my mom like a little kid. That’s the only experience I’ve 
had with the "supernatural." I tried to work a lot of that 
into Insidious, I tried to capture that creepiness that one 
had, like when you see something in your peripheral vi- 
sion. To me, that’s the kind of thing that makes these films 
really scary. 

LW; If I have, I didn’t know it -that’s the shameful thing! 
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E hebging fboh the edbopebh BBT- 
house SCENE WITH B SERIES OF UNCOM- 
PBOKISING FILMS, PBUL VEBHOEVEN 
SEEMED BN UNLIKELY CBNOIDBTE TO CON- 
QUER THE T8EBCHEROUS SUMMITS OF THE 
BMERICBN MBINSTREBM. Early efforts such as the 
wartime epic Soldier of Orange (1 977), the contentious 
coming-of-age drama Spetters (1 980), the Argento-esque 
thriller The Fourth Man (1 983) and the medieval adventure 
Flesh and Blood (1 985) were all preoccupied with the dark 
impulses that drive and torment humanity. Each displayed 
such depraved delights as homosexual gang rape, a 
gouged eyeball dripping from a door's spy-hole, dead ba- 
bies buried in mud, and wells poisoned with plague-ridden 
meat - hardly the stuff of Hollywood. 

Despite this, Verhoeven’s controversial works caught 
the attention of Orion Pictures and producer Jon Davison, 
who decided to offer their latest project, tilled RoboCop, 
to the Dutch master. The resulting film was to become a 
masterpiece of cerebral sci-fi splatter; a blistering mix of 
high-octane action, stomach-knotting violence, searing 
political satire and gory, groundbreaking special effects 
that pushed the envelope for cinematic ultra-violence. 

Described by one critic as a disturbing amalgam of “the 
comic strip and the snuff movie,” fioboCop would catapult 
Verhoeven to the first rank of genre fantasists, generating 
sequels, television franchises and an animated 

series, as well as video games, comics and toys. It has 
also spawned a recent big-budget remake, ensuring that 
its legacy is suitably enforced for the foreseeable future, 
but according to Verhoeven himself, it could have all been 
so very different. 

"When RoboCop was offered to me, I thought it was a 


piece of crap,” the 75-year-old director tells Rue Morgue 
during a phone interview from his Los Angeles home. "I 
was still living in Europe at the time and I can clearly re- 
member first reading the script by Ed Neumeier and 
Michael Miner. After struggling through a few pages, I 
threw it away because it seemed ridiculous, formulaic and 
just so not me. The films I'd been making up to that point 
were mostly autobiographical and firmly based in reality 
with very little fantasy involved. I later noticed that my j 
wife, Martine, had retrieved the script and was reading it. I 
When she'd finished it, she Insisted that I'd made a mis- 
take in dismissing it and suggested I read it again more 
precisely, which I did." 

A robust reinvention of the Frankenstein story, Verho- 
even unearthed layers of nuance, meaning and metaphor 
in the tale of Alex Murphy (Peter Weller), an idealistic cop 
transferred to the Old Detroit precinct. Together with his 
new partner, Lewis (Nancy Allen), Murphy pursues a van- 
load of armed robbers - led by bespectacled psychopath 
Clarence Boddicker (Kurtwood Smith) - to an abandoned 
steel mill. Shortly thereafter, Murphy is pitilessly shot to 
pieces by the criminals, and his mortal remains are ac- 
quired by OCP, a huge corporabon that has recently pri- 
vatized the city's law enforcement agencies. Morton 
(Miguel Ferrer), an ambitious young development execu- 
t've, utilizes them for a radical prototype that he believes 
will become the future of law enforcement. 

After having his shattered limbs removed, his head and 
body encased in titanium armour, and his memory wiped, 
Murphy is transformed into RoboCop - an emotionless, 
automated human that patrols the violent streets. Whilst 
administering his own brand of justice, the cyborg soon 
discovers that corruption thrives not only in the stygian 
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depths of the criminal onderworid but at the highest levels 
of the company that now owns and controls him. RoboCop 
realizes that he must deal with the ruthless machinations 
of OCP executive Dick Jones (Ronny Cox) and the vicious 
thugs who killed him, whilst also confronting his own re- 
ernerging identity and humanity. 

"Reading the script, I realized that aspects of RoboCop 
were very satirical and commented on politics, corporate 
greed and American television,” notes Verhoeven. "All the 
political Ideas and urban policies that are touched on - like 
the police and prisons being run by Independent financiers 
Instead of government - came from the writers. There 
were certain religious aspects that I emphasized In the 
story, along with the idea of RoboCop discovering this lost 
paradise of a previous family life that he Is unable to return 
to. Ninety-five percent of the structure, characters and 
themes were already there on paper, so I decided to go to 
America and take this step Into the unknown. I thought If 
Hollywood doesn't work out, I could always go back to Hol- 
land in disgrace!” 

Shortly after arriving in the States to negotiate with 
Orion, Verhoeven departed to Vancouver for a week to helm 
an episode of HBO’s horror anthology series The Hitch- 
W/rer. Titled "Last Scene,” Verhoeven’s installment starred 
Peter Coyote as a tyrannical director who torments his lead 
actress in order to ensure that she delivers an authentically 
terrified performance in his new horror movie. Effectively 
using this experience as a “warm-up," the then-47 -year- 
old director returned to the US and commenced work on 
RoboCop mth a SI 3 million budget and newfound sense 
of purpose, joining Jon Davison in the search for an actor 
to essay the titular role. 

"The first name brought up during casting was Arnold 
Schwarzenegger,” reveals Verhoeven. "Arnold had Just 


done The Terminalar- an innovative, exciting and terrifying 
film that I studied closely, as I felt there was a lot to learn 
from It. The Idea of using Arnold as a robotic person 
seemed obvious, but we never made an approach to his 
agent. We realized that if Arnold was Inside the suit he 
would look so enormously bulky it would be too much. It 
was then decided that the actor who played RoboCop - 
whatever his qualities were - should be slim, not too tall, 
and have a dominant chin, as this would be the only part 
of him that was clearly visible for the majority of the movie. 
So I would say that the choice of Peter Weller for the role 
was highly Influenced by his chin!" 

Preoccupied with the demands of pre-production, Ver- 
hoeven had inadvertently neglected one crucial element 
of the story - the look of the cybernetic hero himself. Davi- 
son had hrst approached Rick Baker to design RoboCop’s 
armoured suit, but the Oscar-winning artist was otherwise 
engaged. He next turned to Rob Bottin, the PX genius re- 
sponsible for the jaw-dropping Illusions of The Howling 
and The Thing, who Davison had worked with previously 
on Piranha and Twilight Zone: The Movie. 

'I must be honest and say that I had no idea who Rob 
was," admits Verhoeven. “I didn't see The Thing until after 
we made RoboCop. so I was completely unaware of his 
work. I was being blindly led by Jon in his choice of Bottin 
- and also in his selecting of Phil Tippett to animate ED- 
209 [the movie's other, entirely non-human droid] - but 
Jon had some history with these guys on Roger Corman 
movies. I later learned that Rob was the top guy In his field 
but, for certain reasons, he and I did not enjoy a good start 
to our working relationship.” 

The fractious beginnings of Verhoeven and Bottin 's col- 
laboration are detailed In Rob van Scheers' 1 997 biography 
of the director. The author describes one early meeting In 
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which Bottin arrived brandishing a sketchbook with trans- 
parent paper laid over his initial designs tor the production. 
This was apparently intended as a sincere gesture that 
would allow the Dutchman to make any revisions he felt 
were necessary. Instead, Verhoeven reacted angrily, inter- 
preting Bottin's actions as nothing more than "an undis- 
guised power game." Although he is guick to downplay : 
this incident. Verhoeven acknowledges that tensions did 
eventually boil over during a routine inspection of the life- 
sized clay model of RoboCop Bottin had displayed in his 
studio. j 

"I wasn’t happy with it, and then Rob - who is a sensi- I 
tive artist - threw down the knife he was using to sculpt 
the model. He said, ‘If you know so fucking much about 
how to do this, maybe you should fucking do it yourself!' 
And I did just that. I grabbed the knife and started cutting 
away at the clay. Rob then got even angrier! I should have 
apologized to him, but I’m not alone In my guilt. Both Ed 
Neumelerand I had been Impressed with the robots we’d 
seen in Japanese comic books, and we wanted the same 
bulky shoulders they had on our robot. For all the wrong 
reasons, we were trying to push Rob’s designs In that dl- 
rect’on. Ultimately, It was good that Rob refused to go that 
way, but for several weeks he and I weren’t even speaking 
to each other. In fact, for a time, I only communicated with 
Rob through Jon." 

RoboCop was to be embroiled in fist fights, gun battles, 
car chases and explosions, and any costume would have 
to be durable and flexible enough to perform a variety of 
stunts. Bottin's innovative solution involved the creation of 
a suit in two sections: the first was a black inner suit made 
of foam latex that would be visible through the gaps in 
RoboCop's armour. The second was the outer metallic 



shell covering the head, arms, legs, chest and back, which 
was fabricated in segments out of a pliable polyurethane 
and boasted a gun-metal sheen. Taking six months to con- 
struct at a cost of $600,000, everybody loved the robo- 
suit - except the guy who had to wear it, 

“We were two weeks into a [thirteen-week] shoot when 
the costume arrived and Peter Weller immediately hated 
It," recalls Verhoeven. "He’d been preparing for the role by 
wearing an American football costume and thought he’d 
have that same flexibility in the suit. Peter got into the cos- 
tume at four in the morning and - because that first fitting 
lasted twelve hours and Involved a lot of experimentation 
- it was four o’clock in the afternoon when it was finally 
all over. Peter discovered to his horror that he couldn’t 
walk or move his arms. He felt extremely limited in his 
ability to realize this character’s movements and behav- 
iour. He also thought he looked silly and started completely 
freaking out. His freaking out then caused us to freak out!" 
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Such was Weller's loathing of the cumbersome robo- 
suit - and the interminable amount of time spent fitting 
the costume -he refused to wear it. In Verhoeven’s words, 
this situation quickly became “near catastrophic" as Davi- 
son threatened to fire the star from the picture and locate 
a hasty replacement. Since the robo-suit had been 
sculpted to fit Weller’s body exclusively - and with sched- 
ule delays already mounting - a meeting was convened in 
one of the nearby trailers where everybody aired their 
grievances. 

“It soon became obvious there was only one available 
solution: we simply had to give Peter the time he needed 
to learn how to move in the costume,” explains Verhoven. 
"So we decided to shake hands, stop shooting for two days 
and work together to make sure that we had something 
that was successful. Often during shooting, I would go low 
with the camera in order to make RoboCop look more 
powerful and graceful. We later viewed the dailies to see 
if what we were doing was working and it clearly was, but 
the shoot was difficult for Peter on a physical level. Each 
day, in the confines of the suit, he would lose three or four 
pounds of water and that took its toll on him.” 

The ruckus did assist in making Weller more focused in 
the role, although Verhoeven reiterates that the actor's 
commitment was never in question. As part of his thorough 
preparations, Weller had read books on robotics and spent 
four months training with Moni Yakim, a professional 
mime. This helped him to develop a series of mechanical 
motions and fluid gestures that used the weight and re- 
strictiveness of the robo-sult to his advantage. Weller also 
invested a subtle emotional dimension to RoboCop's move- 
ments by studying Boris Karloff’s poignant performance as 
the Monster in Frankenstein. 

“It all worked out in the end, but making RoboCopvias 
extremely difficult,” says Verhoeven. "During shooting, I 
was dealing with the suit and working with complex spe- 
cial effects and new technologies, but afterwards I had ter- 



rible trouble with the MPAA. They were disgusted by the ' 
high levels of ultra-violence in RoboCop. They felt it was 
an X-rated movie and in my contract with Orion I had to ■ 
deliver an R-rated movie. Naturally, the studio did not want 
an X-rating as that would significantly limit the film’s re- 
lease - especially back then. Every time we showed the . 
MPAA a revised version of RoboCop with the cuts they in- . 
sisted upon, it was rejected. We eventually submitted the 
movie on eight occasions before they finally said, 'Okay, 
now it's an R.'" 

One early sequence that incurred the censors' wrath ' 
was the death of Kinney (Ken Page), the executive who is ' 
obliterated by the malfunctioning ED-209's monstrous fire- 
power during a boardroom demonstration. In his original 
cut screened at previews, Verhoeven featured several ■ 
moist close-ups of bullets tearing through Kinney's flesh : 
as “fountains of blood” erupted from his convulsing body. 
Although choreographed and shot for maximum impact, 
Verhoeven insists that the MPAA failed to comprehend the 
“intentions and complexities” of the violence he was pre- 
senting. 

“By dictatorially demanding that we cut out several 
shots, the MPAA made that scene even more violent," he • 
contests. “When the bullets are endlessly hitting the guy's 
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body, it becomes funny in a gruesome kind of way. The 
audience were ieftsayirg, 'Shit, when is this going to end?’ 
By trimming the violence down, the intensity and realism 
was increased and the exaggerated comic book feel I was 
aiming for was reduced. That sequence suddenly became 
more disturbing, when before it was strangely amusing. 
The only thing that retains some of the black humour is 
after the executive is lying dead and destroyed on the table 
somebody says, ‘Call a paramedic!' That line always gets 
a big laugh." 

As harrowing as Kinney's death Is, it fails to match the 
severity of Murphy’s later demise, which was lensed in an 
abandoned auto assembly plant In Long Beach, California. 
The police officer’s body is systemically extirpated in a 
seemingly unceasing hail of artillery fire from Boddicker 
and his cohorts. To realise this, Bottin created a highly re- 
alistic life-size puppetof Weller from the waist to the head 
- save for the right arm, which has been reduced to a 
ragged stump. The puppet required several people to op- 
erate it and it needed to be capable of subtle facial and 
body movements; it was used for various shots where 
Murphy's torso is riddled with bullets. It was also utilized 
for an elaborate tracking shot devised by Verhoeven (ex- 
cised from the theatrical cut) where the camera glides be- 
hind Murphy's back as Boddicker administers the final 
coup de grace - callously shooting the stricken cop in the 
head at point-blank range. 

"I thought Murphy's death should be horrific, as I always 
saw it as a Christian metaphor,” explains Verhoeven. "Mur- 
phy endures this moment ot ultimate suffering before he 
dies. He is then resurrected as a robot and, in my mind, 
there can be no resurrection without crucifixion. So the 
ongoing brutality of his execution is comparable to Jesus 
dying on the cross. The cruelty and violence was neces- 
sary to make Murphy's resurrection seem even more pow- 
erful. The metaphorical and philosophical levels of the film 
then converge atthe climax when we see RoboCop literally 
walking on water like an American Jesus as he confronts 
Boddicker at the steel mill. For that shot, we placed a [grid] 
Immediately beneath the surface of the water so that it 
looked as if Peter was performing some miracle." 

Verhoeven gasps with feigned disgust atthe mere men- 
tion ot the ghastly departure conceived for Emil 
Antonowsky (played by Paul McCrane, also the doomed 
deputy of 1988's The Blob) and executed with ghoulish 
aplomb by Bottin. Described in the screenplay as 
“Clarence’s wheel man," Emil's skills as a getaway driver 
desert him when he ploughs his van into a vat of toxic 
waste and is washed out of the back doors on a wave of 
acidic filth. Staggering to his feet, he is left a simpering 
ruin, his flesh sagging on his bones in steaming ropes. 

"The melting man was definitely more cartoonish and 
extreme in its specifics, and I think that protected it a little 
more from the MPAA,” claims Verhoeven. "It was clearly a 
grotesque comic book parody of a person ravaged by toxic 
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These Paul Verhoeven films prove that the film- 
maker has an excellent understanding of the genre. 

Verhoeven regular 
Jeroen Krabbe plays Gerard Reve, a neurotic bisex- 
ual writer afflicted with bizarre visions of Impending 
doom, who meets the beautiful Christine (Renee 
Soutendijk) and her boyfriend, Herman (Thom Hoff- 
man), whilst attending a speaking engagement. 
Gerard romances Christine as a ruse to seduce Her- 
man, but discovers that her three previous hus- 
bands - who all met with tragic deaths - were in 
fact murdered and that he may be the fourth victim. 
A symbolist horror film punctuated with Verho- 
even’s characteristic wit and intensity, The Fourth 
Man confidently strides the line between seedy 
Euro-horror and resplendent art cinema. 

Routinely grouped with 
Fatal Attraction as an example of the mainstream 
slasher movie, Basic Instinct centres around a trou- 
bled cop (Michael Douglas) and his romantic en- 
tanglement with a glacial author (Sharon Stone) 
who may or may not be an ice-pick wielding mur- 
deress. A loose reworking of The Fourth Man, it 
substitutes the earlier film’s measured pace and 
playful irony with decorous production values and 
heavy-handed shocks. 

A contemporary reimag- 
ining of H.G. Wells' The Invisible Man,Verhoeven’s 
final Hollywood movie - as of this writing - details 
the experiments of Sebastian Caine (Kevin Bacon), 
a scientist toiling on a top-secret particle remod- 
elling program for the Pentagon. Caine is success- 
fully rendered invisible but, unable to regain his 
human form, degenerates into sexual predation, 
psychosis and violence. Predictably tor Verhoeven, 
the special effects are outstanding with animal and 
human bodies being divested of skin, muscle and 
viscera. It’s an expertly crafted, pulse-pounding ex- 
ercise in action-horror. 
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waste - certainly not a literal or scientific presentation, it 
has several beautiful details like the skin dripping off the 
fingers. Personally, I find it extremely funny!” 

Just as Weller had found parallels between Frankenstein 
and RoboCop in discovering his performance, Verhoeven 
himself began to see correlating themes between his film 
. and Mary Shelley's novel. The director was particularly 
taken with the idea of someone, or something, being “fash- 
ioned from dead body parts" and then, after having some 
semblance of life restored, beginning to question not only 
his “irresponsible and corrupt creators” but his own sense 
I of self. Like Frankenstein’s monster, Robocop exists in iso- 
lation - a "freak" without a name who is clinging to frag- 
mented memories of his lost family like some 
half-remembered dream. 

“That is what made the last shot of the movie so pow- 
erful,” he argues. “RoboCop turns around and identifies 
himself as ‘Murphy,’ because he has reclaimed his identity 
and humanity and is no longer a product. Now, that was 
not my first ending, as I was originally going to cut to an- 
other ‘Media Break' [the humorous newscasts and com- 
mercials that permeate the film] and a shot of Nancy 
Allen’s character recovering in a hospital bed, having sur- 
vived her encounter w'lh Boddicker. But it was impossible 
to do anything after Peter said that final line because it was 
such a strong moment. When I went to the first screening 
of RoboCop in New York, I realized that word was some- 
thing the audience was waiting to hear. Some of them even 
screamed out ’Murphy’ before Peter had a chance to say 
it. I knew at that very moment, we simply had to end the 
movie right there, so I threw the rest of the stuff out.” 

After several well-received test screenings - and finally 
appeasing the ratings board - RoboCop was released in 
July 1987 and grossed Si 20 million worldwide. Attaining 
instant classic status, it inspired the likes of Maniac Cop, 
Robot-Jox, Hardware and Accion Mutante-asv/e\\as\be 
inevitable RoboCopZand RoboCop 3. Although Verhoeven 
professes to be no fan of the sequels - even going as far 
as to suggest that neither Orion nor the directors fully un- 


derstood his sardonic vision - he does offer a tantalizing 
glimpse of his own predictably outre idea for an unmade 
second Installment he once planned in the late 1 980s. 

"My sequel, which I discussed mostly with Ed Neumeier, 
would have seen RoboCop getting involved with a dead 
woman who exists only as brains conserved in a labora- 
tory. He could reproduce this female's image electronically 
on his program and would connect with her in a way that 
nobody else could. The last scene would have been Robo- 
cop walking alone in the moonlight but- through his visor 
-we would see that she was actually right there with him. 
It was a rather romantic notion, but the studio was only in- 
terested in repeating the savagery and intensity of the first 
fim." 

Although Verhoeven 's Hollywood career leans heavily to- 
wards science ficbon, there is no doubt that movies such 
as Total Recall, Starship Troopers and Hollow Man as well 
as his kinky 1 992 thriller Basic instinct- which plays like 
an American remake of The Fourth Man -are punctuated 
by moments of sickening physical horror. (Hell, even Randy 
Meeks in Scream 2 confesses that Showgirls is his 
favourite scary movie!) Verhoeven has also given Holly- 
wood some of its most memorable monsters in recent 
decades in the form of Robocop's snarling ED-209 (de- 
scribed by its creators as "a cross between a killer whale 
and a US Air Force ]et”) and the oversized, unrelenting in- 
tergalactic “bugs” of Starship Troopers. However, it is his 
first American offering that continues to enthrall - and dis- 
gust-viewers. 

“I think the narrative of RoboCop is nearly perfect, I 
would say, and isn’t slow by today’s standards,” saysVer- 
hoven, "The balance of the action and the ultra-violence - 
and the interjections of the news updates - also make it 
very lively and funny. The themes of death and resurrec- 
tion, good and evil, the past and not being able to get back 
to it, are certainly serious, but even in its darkest moments 
- and some of RoboCop is very, very dark - it always winks 
at the audience. Looking at the film today after many years. 
I'm proud to say that it still holds up really well.” 
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not, I don’t really know what’s the point. I mean, I know 
there are people who always seem very self-satisfied 
with what they do, but I never am. There are times I’ve 
had that feeling where I’m very happy. I don't hate every- 
thing. I can be very happy about rt, but sbll always want 


the time. It’s always 'I could’ve done more’ or ’That to push further. In my mind, I’m already on to the next 


could’ve been better’ even though there are all these lim- " movie, because you can learn and apply every experience * 


itations set upon you. Even though I know I made those towards the next one. 


choices, it's very easy to play demented mind games with As soon as you’re accepting money from somebody 


yourself, saying, ’I wish my movie was better' or ‘I wish it ' else to create something, you’ve already sort of entered 
was more like that movie’ but then I go, ‘Well... we shot • into a contractwhere you’re going to compromise some- r 
for30days,andtheyshotfor500days!’tt’sunderstand- ' thing. When somebody tells me who to cast, I tell them, I 
able that they have more complex camera moves! 'Go fuck yourself.’ I don’t want anything that badly that I 

You can drive yourself crazy comparing yourself to want to compromisefor it, because at the end of the day, 

other things, but then you might realize that, 'Oh, well if someone hates what I do, but it was what I wanted to ,j 
they probably shot one scene in the time it took us to ! do, lean live with that. To be accepting because someone : 


shoot our entire movie.’ So you gotta back off that crazi- told you to do it, and then it doesn't work out? That's a 


ness sometimes! With that being said, I think that the . lot harder to live with. It’s been a rough road. But I always 
quest for perfection is always what you go for, because if get my way." 
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THE CREATOR OF PKANTASH LOOKS SACK ON HIS BEGINNINGS AS A 
FILMMAKER AND THE BIEARRE FRANCHISE THAT HADE HIM A 
MASTER OF HORROR 

DON 

COSCARELLl 

.nnnJOHNBDWEN 


Even same ardent Phans are unaware that you started 
making films at a very early age. Da yau think that 
getting such an early start and being largely self- 
taught were determining factors in your fierce inde- 
pendence as a filmmaker? 

I did get an early start. Ir my naive and youthful exuber- 
ance I swore that I'd make a feature film while I was still 
in my teens and to my amazement I actually pulled It oft 
[with Jim The World’s Greatesf\. Universal Studios even 
bought It for distribution. I never went to film school; my 
first year at UCLA they told me I’d have to wait two years 
to enter the film program. I'd been making small movies, 
documentaries and even TV commercials with my neigh- 
bourhood gang of friends all through high school. There 
was no way I was going to wait around at college for two 
yearsjusttobegin their program. So I left college and con- 
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vinced my father to stake me In a micro-budget feature. 
That film was my college! If took four years, and It was 
certainly "learn by doing." They say that “self taught is best 
taught," but the great thing about movies is that you don’t 
need college to have some great teachers, and I did have 
those teachers in filmmakers like Kubrick, Polanski, Bog- 
danovich, Coppola, Murnau, Griffith, Whale... the list of di- 
rectors I studied goes on and on. As to being “fiercely 
Independent," there's no question that when you control a 
modest-budget film you can pretty much do what you want 
to and express yourself artistically without interference. I 
have had some bad experiences In which producers and 
studio big-shot types have meddled creatively. It’s some- 
thing I try to avoid at all cost. There’s nothing more heart- 
breaking than having a film come out with your name on 
tt loaded with mistakes made by other people. 

What steered your career Into the horror genre In die 
first place? 

1 think that doing a film in the sci-fi/horror genre was in- 
evitable for me. As a boy, all I watched were horror films 
and all I read was science fiction. I think what really got 
me started In that direction was a preview screening of my 
second film, Kenny S Company. Kenny was a crazed com- 
edy about twelve-year-old boys. There was a sequence on 
Halloween night In a haunted house Involving a man In a 
monster costume who jumped out, scaring the characters. 
To my amazement the audience screamed In surprise; they 
literally jumped out of their seats! For a young filmmaker 
- 1 was twenty-two at the time - to be able to make several 
hundred people jump in the air on cue was rather phe- 
nomenal. So I decided that in my next film I would go for 
screams, the more the better. 
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Phantasm is a very unconventional genre film in that 
it shifts from horror to sci-fi. At the time, it was a bit 
of a gamble. Would a film like that be received well 
today or do you feel It was a product of its bme? 
When I was a kid they played sci-ti/horror movies from 
the '50s on TV all the time. William Cameron Merzies’ In- 
vaders from Mars was a favourite and you can see its in- 
fluences in Phantasm. I was searching for a way to 
surprise audiences, to take them off the beaten track to a 
point where they feel they're losing control. Good horror 
films do that. You have to create a reality of the unex- 
pected, and veering off into sci-fi and fantasy was a great 
way to do it. I think the typical studio films tend to stay 
locked in their genres and not stray. Those films are more 
of a business proposition rather than any kind of artistic 
expression. There's no question in my mind that today’s 
audiences would enthusiastically embrace a film that 
melded genres. 

Where on earth - or beyond - did you dig up Angus 
Scrimm? 

Angus was the first working actor I ever directed. We were 
casting Jim The World's Greatest, and Angus walked into 
an open casting call to read for the down-on-hls-luck al- 
coholic father role. He was amazing! But Angus could also 
be very intimidating. The film was done on a micro-budget 
with a mostly teenage crew and we madequrteafew mis- 
takes. Frequently, Angus would be made to wait In a musty 
old apartment dressing room for twelve hours and it would 
be my job to walk back there and inform him that we were 
finished shooting for the day and would not be getting to 
his scenes. Without a word, Angus would pin me with a 



glance and raise that eyebrow of his in what was later to 
be known as the “Tall Man glare.” I would stutter an apol- 
ogy and hastily back out of the room, knees knocking. He 
terrified me then and I resolved to one day star him in a 
pirate movie ora horror film. 

Did you ever imagine such an experience would cul- 
minate in a film franchise and spawn Us own 
mythos? 

Certainly not when we were making the original film! I 
was just trying to get the damned thing finished and 
hopefully get it into a few theaters. At best, my goal 
was to make a little horror film that might propel an 
audience member or two out of their seats on occasion. 
To think that some decades later people would still be 
watching, talking or thinking about Phantasm was to- 
tally unimaginable at the time. However, as I shot the 
film I was the first to see that certain things were work- 
ing really well. Angus was terrifying as the Tall Man. 
Michael Baldwin was giving the best performance by 
a child actor I’d ever seen. Bill Thornbury was great, 
and Reggie Bannister was creating this supercool per- 
sona with the potential to be a major ass-kIcker of the 
undead. The sphere prop was actually working as an 
onscreen driller-killer and the black Plymouth muscle- 
car simply rocked. So I had a notion It might turn out 
okay. But, if anything, it was the fans who elevated our 
little tale into myth. They’re the ones that created the 
word of mouth, the superheated speculation about 
what the intentions of the film were. They enthusiasti- 
cally supported each and every sequel and swarmed 
the conventions barraging us with questions about it. 
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THE HADHAN OF SURREALIST CINEMA SERMONIZES 
ON THE SACRED AND PROFANE THAT FORM HIS MOST 
FAMOUS WORKS 

ALEJANDRO 

JODOROWSKY 

iiSTDAIIT F. ANDREWS 



m FAR BEYOND ANY WESTERN. El Topo is not 
a religious film. It contains ail religions. El Topo is bloody. 
It Is sexual. El Topo is miraculous. And terrible. El Topo Is 
monstrous. And cruel. El Topo is more than spectacle. It is 
an experience for all of your life.” So declares the theatrical 
trailerfor Alejandro Jodorowsky's 1970 mystical western. 
It’s one of the rare instances where such bold hyperbole Is 
on point. Devoid of any self-censoring timidity, the Chilean 
bom surrealist belongs to an elite group of filmmakers that 
includes Georges Melies, Sergei Eisenstein, Orson Welles, 
Stanley Kubrick and Jan Svankmajer who forcibly re- 
shaped the medium to conform to their unique visions. 

Jodorowsky himself stars as a black-leather-clad figure 
who rides through a mythical desert on a bloody quest to 
slay four master gunfighters. It’s a symbolically dense, bul- 
let-riddled allegory of one man’s spiritual ascent that 



proved to be the perfect fodder for the drug-fuelled 
denizens of The Elgin Theatre in New York City, where it 
single-handedly launched the "midnight movie” phenom- 

Three years later, Jodorowsky plundered a similar range 
of themes with his magnum opus The Holy Mountain, a 
hypnotic tale of nine adventurers, guided by an alchemist 
(again, played by him), searching for immortality. A politi- 
cally explosive film loaded with violent, religious icono- 
clasm, it caused an uproar at the 1973 Cannes Film 
Festival and was disowned by its native country, the 
staunchly Catholic Mexico. 

With these projects, Jodorowsky was attempting some- 
thing entirely ambitious. He was trying to create "sacred 
films,” movies designed to catapult the viewer towards en- 
lightenment. Whether or not he achieves this may the sub- 
ject of debate but one can’tdenytheferocity of his intent. 
His sheer audacity is enough to instill respect for a higher 
power. 

El Topo a/7(f The Holy Mountain are both examples of 
whatyou’ve termed as “sacred” cinema. What does 
that mean? 

For most moviemakers, their culture is cinema, they speak 
about cinema, they live in cinema. I don’t see myself like 
an industrial moviemaker. I am a human being living all 
the metaphysical problems of a human person who will 
die and who doesn’t know what the universe is, who does- 
n’t use his brain completely, only a tenth and not the whole 
part of his body. I am in the unknown. I live in the unknown. 

I don’t know what God is. And that pushes me to express 
myself in art. I don’t even know what love is. I don’t know 
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what this society is. 1 don’t understand the idiocy of the 
economic system. Why are you asking me something iike 
that? [Laughs] 

I apologize. 

I am an artist, i think of the pictures i write as art and i 
was trying to express myself artisticaiiy. That is the an- 
swer. 

For El Topo, what attracted you to the western genre? 

When i made my first picture, Fando and Lis, it was not a 
western, it was a metaphysical picture, very pure. Cannon 
[film distributors] bought my picture and cut it - they cut 
all the strange and surrealistic things [In it] and showed 
the picture [in this way]. It played a theatre in New York 
for three days and nobody went to see it. It was a big, 
enormous failure. I wanted to explain to a journalist in an 
interview that it was not my picture, that it was a piece of 
my picture, but nobody wanted to know. So I said, next 
time I will make a picture and every person will search for 
me for an interview because I will make a western. And 
then I came to Mexico and did f/ Topo like a western. But 
I cannot make a western. I make an eastern [laughs], I 
was bom in Chile, very far at the bottom of the world. And 
when I was a child, I saw pictures of cowboys. But I never 
thought it was America, I thought itwas a fairy tale. It was 
a magic country with cows and buffalos. For me, a west- 
ern is not an American culture. It’s something like a magic 
world. My idea was to make some kind of out-of-time, 
out-of-civilization image. 


There’s a lot of discussion surrounding the violence 
ini.\Topo.Andyou'vesaid, "Look! I'm making a mys- 
tical picture and you can't make a mystical picture 
without violence.” Why is that the case? 

Read the Bible. You will see a lot of violence, a lot of incest, 
a lot of mutilations, a lot of war. Religion mixes with vio- 
lence. Read the Qur'an. In Catholicism, there is Hell, evil. 
What do you want? Read a newspaper today. See the tel- 
evision. See a woman making a child. See a galaxy ex- 
ploding in the sky. You cannot make art without violence. 
Impossible. 

You don't like to use zooms or closeups and there's 
very few of them in El Topo. You’ve said that cinema 
is about bodies and television is about faces. What 
did you mean by that exactly? 

This is whatl think: faces are the illness of television. Also, 
dialogue is the illness of theatre. Movies are not a theatre 
play. When you write dialogue or a song, it's very easy for 
the producer because it’s not expensive to have three min- 
utes [of talking]. But it's an illness. I make words only when 
I cannot show any image. What I cannot show, I write di- 
alogue for, a little dialogue. As little as possible. 

You got another actor to dub your voice in the movie. 
In fact, most of the actors in El Topo are dubbed by 
other actors. Why is this? 

There is no one actor in El Topo who has his voice. You 
have colours, no? You are a painter and you use all of your 
colours. In movies, you are free to use all the voices you 
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would detennine the melody. Why did you devise this 
strange, almost Dadaesque approach to composing 
the music? 

1 I decided to do everything in my picture - direction, set 
I decoration, costuming, hisloricai eiemerts, everything, i 
I also needed to do the music. But i didn’t know how to 
; compose, how to do it. i was not a musician. So I needed 
I to invent techniques to do the music. For example, I took 
) pages of Bach and cut them into little pieces like a puzzle. 
Then you arrange the pieces by chance and obtain a 
melody, a fantastic melody. 

It’s almost like William S. Burroughs and his famous 
cut-up technique for writing noveis. 

I don't know; it's the Jodorowsky technique. I used it for 
every melody. I discovered a new way to do ft. 


want. The black woman has the voice of a young male 
adolescent. The young blonde woman has the voice of a 
60-year-old woman. Every person's voice was changed in 
orderto create a very complete character. Sometimes, the 
voice does not fit with the image. In the second part, it’s 
my voice, but in the first part, when the guy is a killer, it’s 
not my voice. I don't have the voice of a killer. The voice I 
use in El Togo belongs to a bullfighter. I had a bullfighter 
who wanted to be an actor but I didn't use him because 
he was an actor, I used him because he was a bullfighter. 
He was a criminal, so then El Togo had the voice of a crim- 
inal, a murderer. 

While you composed the music yourself, you Incorpo- 
rated some unusual methods, one being that you as- 
signed a specific note to fourteen of your friends and 
based on the order in which they came to visit you, it 


There are two birds killed on camera... 

If you ask me this question, don't eat any more chickens 
and don’t eat any more burgers. Don’t go to McDonalds 
anymore. You understand that? When you ask that ques- 
tion, don't eat animals yourself. 

Can you explain your fascination with people with 
physical disabilities because this is a recurring motif 
in your work? 

This is art, you know. When you see the history of painting, 
It's full of weird persons, no? Goya, Rembrandt, you have 
Bacon. Why not ask Bacon why he likes monsters? The 
movies are full of that. For myself, they’re a symbol. I show 
cripples because I think I am showing the inner illness of 
every one of us. In this society, we are altogether in spiritual 
Illness, psychological illness.A poor person is an ill person 
also. That’s why I show that. 
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George Harrison from The Beatles nearly took the role 
of the thief in The Holy Mountain. What happened 
there exactly and why didn't he take the role? 

When I found him, he was in the Plaza Hotei in New York, 
a big suite, very eiegant, [and he was] dressed in white. 
He was iike a saint. He was on a mysticai trip and he 
wanted to do The Holy Mountainbutbe didn’t want to per- 
form the moment where the aichemist cieans the anus of 
the thief in front of the camera near a hippopotamus. He 
said,“i don'twantto do it.” i said to him that it’s fantastic 
fortheego, "itwill bea mondiai iesson to show your ass- 
hole on the screen." But he said, “No. Cut that and i'll do 
the picture.” And myseif, crazy as i was, said, “No. i cannot 
because it's important for me to do that." So i choose an 
unknown person. Had i cut that moment, today i wouid be 
very rich because Harrison wouid've done the picture. But 
he would have changed the picture maybe? So maybe 
everything is good like that. 

There's a transition in The Holy Mountain following 
the scene where all the travellers burn icons of them- 
selves. You said that you made a transition from a 
finely crafted approach to an almost cinema verite 
approach. Why did you make that transition, and what 
was it about Hie burning of die bodies that paved the 
way? 

In the picture, I showed the ego of the person. None of us 
is what he thinks he Is. We have about ourselves a limited 
vision, an ego vision. But in order to get enlightenment, 
they were searching for immortality, you know? You can- 
not immortalize your ego. You are an everyday character. 
You need to burn what you are in order to find another way 
to be that is the essential way to be. That’s why I burned 
all the bodies. 

The Holy Mountain created a scandal in Mexico. At 
one point, you even had to flee the country with the 
footage. When you went to the Cannes Film Festival, 
they refused to acknowledge that the film was shot 
in Mexico. Why were they so upset? 

Because the Mexican culture was a very national culture 
with its own style. In order to shoot The Holy Mountain, I 
searched for colonialist-style architecture and the most 
honoured Temple of Mexico. In Guadalupe they have a na- 
tional building. Then, in the street, you will see in the pic- 
ture, there is a car with 40 bodies naked, full of blood. In 
order to put the actors inside the car, they were naked in 
the street. People thought I was making a black mass in 
front of the Catholic church. Something like that hap- 
pened. They started to think I was making a picture 
against the Church, against Mexico. And there was a big 
scandal. 

So why do they embrace the film now? 

Because when they saw the picture they realized it was 
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With his overpowering images, mystical concepts 
and scathing satirical sense, it’s easy to forget that 
Jodorowsky is also a brilliant composer. His eccentric 
music conjuring up a range of complex emotions. 
Here are five of his more memorable pieces... 


In El Topo, the title 
character rides out 
of the desert with 
his naked, seven- 
year-old-son. As a 
rite of passage, the 
boy is told to bury 
his first toy with a picture of his mother whilst El Topo 
plays this curious melody on a flute, which soon 
flourishes into a dizzying swell of woodwinds and 
strings.' 


A sombre trumpet, mariachi rhythms and nostalgic 
sentiment convey the classic feel of a spaghetti 
western theme. It lulls us into a false sense of secu- 
rity because immediately after the tune fades, El 
Topo rides info a bloodstained village where every- 
one has been slaughtered. Spaghetti, Jodo-style... 



For his Holy Mountain score, Jodorowsky collabo- 
rated with Jazz trumpeter Don Cherry (not the 
hockey commentator!), who whipped up elaborate 
arrangements for the filmmaker's weird composi- 
tions. For the scene at the mystical weapons factory, 
the filmmaker indulges his reverence for rock with 
'70s-style pounding drums and distorted guitar riffs. 




Don Cherry’s dissonant and chaotic horn arrange- 
ments perfectly illustrate the disorienting world of 
flakes, fakes and false prophets, as seen in Holy 
Mountain's Pantheon Bar sequence. 


The love theme by British composer Simon Boswell 
(Dust Devil) is tops. Haunting Spanish guitar beauti- 
fully captures the strange, terrifying charms of 
Jodorowsky’s 1989 masterpiece Santa Sangre. 
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not true, it was not a black mass. I wasn’t making an 
abstract thing. It was a mystical, artistic picture. And it 
was showing with success in Europe and Cannes and it 
was an honour for Mexican movies. They realized the 
error they made. And they did receive me very well. 
When I made Santa Sangre, they treated me very well. 
They collaborated and realized I was not a monster. 

It’s impossible to understand your work without ap- 
preciating the influence of the tarot. What is your 
fascination with the tarot? 

I was always fascinated by things I cannot understand. 
There are a lot of books speaking about the magical 
uses of the tarot, yet I saw only playing cards. I said, 
"Why? Why are they speaking like that about playing 
cards?’’ And then I started to study because it was so 
mysterious for me. I started when I was twenty years 
old but I only started to understand the tarot when I was 
50 years old. For 30 years, I was searching, buying 
cards, because I was always very interested in magic. 
For me, magic was the highest level of art. An artist 
needs to become a magician. And then step by step, I 
discovered the right tarot, the tarot of Marseilles and I 
started to understand. After a while, the characters be- 
come an optical language, an optical idiom. It’s like Eng- 
lish. You can speak tarot as you are speaking English, 
German or Spanish. And then when you put one card 
near the other, you have a concept and you can read 
the tarot. That was very important for me because I 
have mastered the tarot. This play taught me a lot of 
things. 


You've also expressed dismay with theatre owners 
and promised that if you made another picture, you’d 
figure out a way to release it by projecting it directly 
into the streets. Is that something you still want to do? 
Yes, if I do my picture with my money, I will make a picture , 
to lose money, not to make money, because the desire to 
want money is killing the art of making pictures. When you 
say, "400 million dollarsi It’s a fantastic picture!" It's shit, ’ 
because you see that picture and after three, six months 
you forget it. It does not change your life. I would like to 
make a picture with big letters. “This picture has been 
done to lose money!" and I would try to make that picture 
as free as possible. 


You had very intense aspirations for both El Topo and 
The Holy Mountain. You said you were making films 
because you wanted to change the world. What made 
you believe that cinema was capable of changing the 
world and do you still feel like that today? 

Yes, yes, only I make a little change. You cannot change 
the world but you can start to change it. I think movies are 
an art seen by millions of people, more than books. A book 
can change history. The Bible changed history. The Qur’an 
changed history. There are a lot of books fhat changed his- 
tory. Freud, Einstein. Why can’t pictures change the world? 
Why not? They cannot change the world now because it’s 
an awful industry now. It’s only industry. But a good indus- 
try can change the world. We are forgetting the humanity 
in the curse to get money. But I didn’t forget that I am a 
human being, I am not a businessman. I still believe we 
can change the world. We can start to change it. 
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CREATOR OF THE TETSUO SERIES REVERSE 
ENGINEERS HIS OBSESSION WITH BODY HORROR 
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What happens wittiin this movie isthis: sometimes, wrthfr contain very dark themes but aren’t necessarily bar- 

the world, there are things that come from outside to get ror films. They either transcend genre or tie several 

you and they change you, but here I'm more afraid of genres together. Is this a conscious choice? 

something that comes from your insides. The Inside of the Inside of me I cannot really describe, but I have to say that 

main character In Tetsuo starts to change into iron. What Tetsuo is a series that could be said to be horror plus sci- 

I'm telling you Tm afraid ofisthatthere are certain things encefiction with action, that’s also a cult film. I have been 

that are Inside you that can change into something else. doing my own types of movies - like the Tefst/o series - 
that are inside a genre that includes horror, I think. I con- 
Wheredoes this fear come from? siderthls my own genre. I look into all genres of film and 

The time that I grew up In is known as a high-development try to do a little bit of all of them. But as long as there are 

era, so all of a sudden buildings were growing all over these different genres in the world. I'm trying to see some- 

while I was also growing. And buildings were made of iron, thing which can only be my own. 

but at the same time they stirred some kind of feeling 

within me towards them. Maybe this is because when it comes to horror, every 

storyteller is motivated by their own nightmares and 
Technophobia is a common theme in Japanese horror, personal obsessions. What attracts you? 

It obviously shapes your films, but it's also been said Of course I have the nightmares from my childhood, but 

that in your movies technology is empowering, such atthe same time there is that fear juxtaposition where you 

as when The Iron Man in Tetsuo 2 becomes both a are afraid but at the same time it's an extreme pleasure. 

monster and a living weapon. That's the thing that is in me. 


I believe technology and human beings can maintain a 
good relafonship. That would be the ideal, but whenever 
the technology becomes more essential than the human 
being, then it becomes problematic. 

Your work is often compared to that of David Cronen- 
berg in terms of being about a “revolution of the 
flesh,” as he describes it. How do you think your 
movies compare? 

I’ve never met him, but in the ’BOs Cronenberg ap- 
proached this idea where the body of a human being could 
turn into something else, and I thought that idea was very 
interesting, and that can probably be considered an influ- 
ence. As far as our differences, I can only say that I grew 
up in Tokyo, whereas Cronenberg did not. I actually never 
really thought about defining the differences between our 
work. 




Bloody Apes, Nightofa Thousand Cats, Survive!, Tintorera 
and Guyana: Cult of the Damned. 

“I really didn't get a sense of the scope or scale of what 
they did until I was a lot older,” says Rene Jr.’s son Chris- 
tian, a visual effects artist with credits on Black Swan and 
TV’s Bones. "It wasn’t until I was a teenager that I realized 
the amount of work they did. This was the age I started 
writing my own screenplays, and I didn’t realize how that 
coincided with my family history. The more I figured out 
who I was, the more I wanted to do what they did, which 
was an interesting revelation as I got older. ...There’s noth- 
ing more natural to me than being behind a camera and 
creating a film; there’s nothing that feels more right." 


I N RECENT YEARS, WE'VE SEEN A GREAT 
ERPLOSION OF LATIN TALENT IN HOLLY- 
WOOD. FILMNAKERS SUCH AS SUILLERHO 
DEL TORO AND ALFONSO CUARON HAVE MADE 

big waves in the US, and Latin horror has become a hot 
trend In the genre. Yet long before all this, there was a fam- 
ily of filmmakers who helped launch the cinema industry 
in Mexico, who also made some outrageous horror films 
along the way. 

Rene Cardona Sr. and his son, Rene Jr, made more than 
200 movies together, working In every genre imaginable. 
But they’re best remembered for their horror films, includ- 
ing Wrestling Women l^s. the Aztec Mummy, Night of the 


Wrestling Women Vs. 
the Aztec Mummy 
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Rene Sr, who was born In 1906, began his career at 
the turn of the century as a silent film star, then made his 
segue into directing in the late 1 920s. Rene Jr. was bom 
in 1939, and made his directing debut in 1964. 

Their breakout hit, which Rene Sr. directed, was 1959's 
Santa Claus, which pitted a space-bound St. Nick against 
a demon sent from Hell to kill him. The film eventually be- 
came one of many unintentionally hilarious movies to be 
mercilessly heckled on Mystery Science Theater 3000, 
but the elder Cardona was smart enough to create a movie 
that would be revisited every year. 

Next came the wrestling monster movies Doctor of 
Doom (1 963) and Wrestling Women Vs the Aztec Mummy 
(1964), both helmed by Cardona Sr. The father-and-son 
team closed out the decade with 1969’s Night of the 
Bloody Apes, about a mad doctor who transplants the 
heart of a gorilla into his dying son, turning him into a ma- 
rauding simian monster. Essentially a remake of Doctor of 
Doom, it features some fairly hardcore gore for the time 
and ended up on the UK's Infamous list of “video nasties.” 

"I've alwaysfelthorror isagenre that Latin filmmakers 
have always enjoyed and have been strong In," points out 
Cardona of how his family embraced the horror. “My dad 
did a lot of horror films, and I think Latin American culture 
has a different connection with death than a lot of other 
cultures do.” 

Cardona Jr. went on the helm 1972's Night of a Thou- 
sand Cats, about a playboy who seduces women, brings 
them to his mansion, then feeds them to his army of flesh- 
hungry felines. The poster warned the audience, "When 
the cats are hungry, run for your lives!" 

The ads also offered burial insurance if you died of fright 
from watching the film: “We will give you a nice but simple 
funeral, free of charge.” 

"I get a laugh out of it every t'me I see it," says Cardona. 
“No one would ever think to do a movie about a bunch of 
cats eating people. No one thinks of cats as the killer 
beasts that they aren’t!" 

The Cardonas’ biggest US success was 1 976’s Survive!, 
which saw the elder Cardona back in the director’s chair, 
it recounts the true story of a rugby team whose plane 
crash-landed in the Andes Mountains in 1972. Stranded 
in the snow and believed dead, the survivors resorted to 
cannibalism. Not shying away from gore, it earned Si 3 
million on a S500.000 budget. 

The following year, the Cardonas cashed In on Jaws 
mania with r/riforers(1977),whichfeaturesa man-eating 
tiger shark lurking in the waters of Cancun. (It was based 
on a novel by Ramon Bravo, an underwater photographer 
who also filmed the infamous shark sequence in Lucio 
Fulci’s Zombie) Though it’s often dismissed as a rip-off, 
the Cardona Jr, -directed Tintorera had one thing Spiel- 
berg’s blockbuster didn't: real sharks. 

"I know there were a lot of sharks hooked on fishing 
lines,” says Cardona. “The sharks needed oxygen while 


Santa Claus 



they were swimming, so you’d slow them where they 
wouldn’t get much, and it would make them a little 
drowsy. Then they’d bring the actors and the extras into 
the water. But on one occasion, one of the sharks snapped 
loose, and It was fairly agitated. My father didn’t tell any 
of the actors that there was a shark roaming around right 
underneath them that was kinda pissed off!" 

The most infamous film in the family’s oeuvre, though, 
was Cardona Jr.’s Guyana: Cult of the Damned. It was re- 
leased by Universal in 1980, and overtime developed a 
cult following. Cuya/ta boasted an all-star cast headed up 
by prolific American character actor Stuart Whitman as 
notorious cult leader Jim Jones; the movie also featured 
Joseph Cotton {Citizen Kand), Yvonne DeCarlo (a.k.a. Lily 
Munster) and Bradford Dillman (the original Piranha). 

Cardona Sr. kept making movies up until the early ’80s, 
before retiring. He died in 1988 at the ageof 81. Cardona 
Jr. kept making films until he fell ill from cancer; he died 
in 2003 at the age of 63. 

"I could see myself doing similar genres that my father 
did,” says Cardona. “Horror films, science fiction, action, 
things along those lines. ...The family has a major imprint 
on Mexican cinema. They were filmmakers at heart and 
they enjoyed IL It's Indicative of all the genres that my fa- 
ther and grandfather explored. They didn’t do it for any 
other reason other than they loved telling stories, and I 
hope that’s what people remember them for.” 
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F rom directing simplistic, no-rudget 
CREATURE FEATURES TO BECOMING ONE 
OF THE HOST INFLUENTIAL PRODUCERS IN 
HOLLYWOOD, ROGER CORHAN HAS DONE IT 
ALL. A pioneering independent film maker best known for 
squeezing every last drop of entertainment from his tight- 
fisted budgets, the renowned "King of the Bs” has directed 
some 50 films and produced more than 350 throughout 
his staggering career - most on budgets you could raise 
by rattling Steven Spielberg's couch cushions. 

As both a director and a producer, Corman has always 
been able to harness the fears and anxieties of the current 
social climate, and turn them into wryly entertaining low- 
budget fare. Whether it was atomic anxiety in the 1950s, 
the drug counterculture of the 1960s or the increasing 
ecological concerns of the 1970s, Gorman's talent for 
coaxing a story idea out of a newspaper headline and turn- 
ing It into big-screen entertainment kept drive-ins and 
hardtop theatres packed for decades. More importantly, 
however, his fims always retained a glimmer of intelli- 
gence In their lurid plots, brazenly standing out from the 
sometimes unremarkable schlock made by his uninspired 
competition. As he rightfully boasted in his indispensable 
1 990 biography. Haw I Made a Hundred Movies in Hoiiy- 
wood and Never Lost a Dime, "Nobody was making 
movies like these.” 

Many are quick to point to Gorman's other accomplish- 
ments - his role in kick-starting the careers of A-list Hol- 
lywood talent such as Marbn Scorsese, Francis Ford 
Coppola, Sylvester Stallone and Jack Nicholson, or his 
championing of Academy Award-winning arthousefims 
distributed through New World in the 1 970s - but it’s his 
staggering catalogue of genre films that sf II gamers the 


most accolades from horror buffs and his Hollywood peers 
alike. Gorman's years of work behind the camera have 
earned the infamous producer/director llfetme achieve- 
ment awards from numerous groups, including the Amer- 
ican Film Marketing Association and the Los Angeles Film 
Grilles Association, not to mention a star on Hollywood's 
Walk of Fame. He's one of the few genre directors ever to 
receive one. 

Rue /Morgue celebrates the career of this self-styled film 
maverick who helped to shape so much of the modern 
horror genre. 


Looking back at the films you began w/fA -Little Shop 
of Horrors, Not of this Earth, the Poe pictures - they 
are all genuine classics. Did you have any Idea that 
you were making these significant contributions to 
genre film? 

I didn't think of them as being anything at all significant, 
really. At the time, how could you? We didn't know. We 
were just making movies that were about the imagination, 
about the fantastic, the supernatural. Each of those films 
was shot on a ten-day schedule for $60,000 or $70,000, 
which even in those days wasn'talot of time,or money. I 
was simply enjoying the creative experience that comes 
with working with horror films and films of the fantastic. 


But that's really the appeal of those sorts of films to 
filmmakers, isn’t it? Science fiction and horror both 
rely on so much audience involvement, of believing 
in the world the filmmakers have created. 

I think that working in the genre of horror and science fic- 
tion and fantasy is one of the most creative ways you can 
work in the movie business. Going all the way back to the 
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"KOSROn IS WHEN WE 
BREAK THROUGH THE 
SURFACE AND TOUCH THAT 
CHILDHCOD FEAR." 


German Expressionism period through the classic era of 
the Universal Horror films, horror and fantasy have given 
the filmmaker these richly textured worlds to play in. Tak- 
ing a film of mine, such as Not of this Earth, those were 
done on a very low budget. But by the time I'd moved on 
to a film like The Undead, I had a bit more money and a 
twenty-day schedule, and there was a conception that we 
were growing in stature, although that wasn’t the case at 
all. Because we were making these “bigger" films in Eng- 
land, the crews there worked much differently than the 
ones we were used to in America; over there, twenty days 
for them was like ten days for us! They were very slow by 
comparison, but they were very, very good at what they 
did. I think working in the horror genre particularly gives 
you a great opportunity to creatively express yourself in al- 
most any way you want to. Sometimes you can move more 
to comedy, sometimes to pure horror, sometimes to psy- 
chological horror, sometimes to straight slasher films. You 
can go to so many genres within horror and even science 
fiction, that both are very much underestimated by people 
as far as their potential is concerned. 

Why is it, do you think, that horror resonates so weli 
with an audience? 

I think horror realty comes out of the unconscious mind, it 
comes out of a child who is alone in bed at night, and his 
parents tell him not to be afraid of the lightning and the 
thunder and that there are no monsters underthe bed, but 


nevertheless he Is afraid of the lightning and the thunder, 
and he knows that there really are monsters underthe bed. 
As he grows older, he comes to realize in his conscious 
mind that his parents were right, butthatfear is still there 
in the unconscious. Horror is when we break through the 
surface and touch that childhood fear, and I think you do 
that in a variety of ways, using themes that are in the public 
consciousness at the time. 

What do you feel are some of the best entries to tap 
into these childhood fears in the last 25 years? 

Now, weirdly enough, I haven’t seen as many recent horror 
films as I should. I see so many at the office that it’s tough 
to go out on Friday nights and say, “Hey, I want to see a 
film!'’ I think Wes Craven has done some extremely good 
work, and I particularly liked A Nightmare on Eim Street A 
monster coming out of a nightmare, I thought, was just a 
wonderful, original idea. I also liked the Scream films and 
John Carpenter's Halloween. 

What are your thoughts an the current state of genre 
film? 

I think that technically the state of filmmaking today is the 
best it’s ever been by far. Looking back atthe films I made, 
the effects for that period were very good, but to many 
they don't hold up to today's standards, although I think 
they still hold up quite well. As to the use of technology 
and the techniques available today, I think they’re not al- 
ways used the best possible way. There’s still a lot you can 
do and convey without effects. The human imagination is 
the most powerful tool a filmmaker can exploit. If you look 
at a film like Robert Wise’s The Haunting and compare it 
to what’s done in film today, you get an appreciation for 
the fear he generated with sound effects and what you 
couldn't see. 
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There does seem to be this philosophy of "more is 
more” In filmmaking today, particularly genre film- 
making. 

And that's not necessarily a bad thing, I might add. Our 
films never used a lot of blood and gore, for example - 
certainly not as much as they use today. Part of that was 
because the standards were much stricter back when we 
made our films, but I don'tthink we would have had blood 
flowing everywhere if we could have gotten away with it. 
I can understand the reasons for It, but I think it’s really 
just a cheap, easy effect. I prefer to imply and suggest, 
and use suspense to frighten people. If I chopped a hand 
off in one film. I’d be compelled to chop off a leg in the 
next, a head In the one after that and It would Just escalate 
out of control, specifically for the purposes of satisfying 
that expectation. I can’t deny that the "gross-out" works, 
though. It's just something I'm not a real fan of. 

So, what's your take on Lloyd Kaufman and Troma? 
Do you Oilnk they are too extreme, ora natural exten- 
sion ofwhatyau’re doing? 

I think it’s an extreme natural extension - I’d use both 
words! One ofthe things that Lloyd does Is bring a sense 
of humour and showmanship to these films. Bill Castle 
was the master of that in the 1 950s and '60s. where he 
wired the seats of the theatre to give people jolts, and had 
a skeleton coming out from behind the screen. I was a 
friend of Bill's and a great admirer of what he was doing; 
I think Lloyd’s style is very much married to Bill’s. 

What about your Edgar Allan Poe films - have you 
ever thought about redoing those? 

I was pleased with the Poe pictures at the time I made 
them, and I see no real reason to revisit them. I might do 
one other of Poe's [tales], though; as a matterof fact I was 
even thinking of doing a biography of Poe at one time. 


We’ve also talked a little bit about redoing Little Shop of 
Horrors, but at this stage, I don’t plan to do any more re- 
makes. 

How and when did you first discover Poe? What was 
your initial reaction to his work? 

I read “The Fall ofthe House of Usher" in junior high school 
' as an assignment and I was totally fascinated by the story. 
The setting, the mood, the use of language - 1 was caught 
up In the whole story, so much so that I asked my parents 
for The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe for Christmas. 
I They were very happy to get me the book, since I might 
have asked for a rifle or who knows what else. I read all 
of Poe's work and I loved It immediately. 

How did you come to adapt so many Poe stories and 
poems? 

I never Intended to do a series of Poe pictures, I simply In- 
tended to do The Fall of the House of Usher. I had been 
making some low-budget films for Allied Artists and Amer- 
ican International Pictures [AlP], ... They asked me to do 
another Poe picture. I picked "The Pit and the Pendulum" 
[to adapt]. All the Poe pictures were successful but after 
doing six of them I said, "That’s enough. I’ve done the best 
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of Poe’s work and I'm starting to repeat myself. It's time to 
move on.” 

What were the particular challenges of adapting his 
work? 

Well, it was difficult to get an entire script from such short 
stories. Richard Matheson and I worked out a way to gen- 
erally use the Poe short story as the third act. So “The Pit 
and the Pendulum” story Itself, which takes place down In 
the pit. was the third act of the film. We created the first 
and second acts to bring our leading man to that position, 
trying to make those acts in the style and spirit of Poe. That 
was generally our solution. We tried to maintain the feel 
and atmosphere of a Poe story throughout the picture. 

Even though there’s a strong emphasis on sex, vio- 
lence and gross-outs these days, will we ever see a 
return to the theatrical horror style of your Poe films? 
I think you might expect a little more theatrical horror in 
the future. The psychological undercurrents of horror, I be- 
lieve, remain the same, only they are expressed in different 


waysatdifferenttimes. Maybe the audience today is look- 
ing for a slightly faster-paced film with more real jolts 
spaced throughout. Whereas in a picture like Pit and the 
Pendulum, [where] I built the horror to the final scene, in 
today's market, you have to deliver something early in the 
film. The audience’s tastes have changed a little bit. 
They’ve been affected by MTV, by commercials and so 
forth, and they’re expecting faster, quicker Jolts. 

You had a long association and friendship with Vin- 
cent Price. Even now, years after his death, it seems 
he's as popular as he ever was. What was it like to 
work with him? 

Vincent was a great gentleman, a highly educated man. 
He had degrees from Yale and the University of London, 
and he was an art critic and an artist, a wonderful painter. 
I chose him for the first of my Poe films. The Fall of the 
House of Usher, to play Roderick Usher because of the 
presence he carried. He was an intelligent, urbane man 
and had a great sense of humour and warmth. He was 
wonderful, a pleasure to work with, and I was delighted 
that he agreed to do more Poe films with me. I was de- 
lighted with every film we did together. He was a very 
professional person, not difficult in any way. The way I 
worked with Vincent was the way I worked with all my 
actors; in general, we'd talk before shooting commenced, 
about the character, the subtext, about what draws their 
character through the film. In my experience, if the di- 
rector and actor are in agreement before filming com- 
mences, very little direction is needed on set. Maybe Just 
a little bit of discussion to establish the scene and its 
place in the film is needed, because we’ve already solved 
any problems beforehand. 
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Would you say that your production company, [New 
Horizons Picture Corp.J, is still in the business of set- 
ting filmmaking trends, or are you content to Just fol- 
low them? 

I’m not certain we are as original as we were a number of 
years ago, but we're trying to be. I [did] a science 
fiction/fiorror film for The Sci-Fi Channel called Cyclops, 
based on the ancient Greek myth, and I think that may be 
somewhatoriginal. I don't think anyone's gone back to the 
classics, as it were, and tried to make a horror film out of 
Greek mythology.. .well, probably somebody has, I just 
don't remember. One thing I've learned, you never want 
to say, “This is an original idea," because somebody will 
always say, "You're forgetting the silent German Expres- 
sionist film of 1921," and then you’re trapped! [Laughs.] 

One of your more recent hits is Sharktopus - where 
did that concept come from? 

That was actually Syfy's title. We had done well with 
Dinocroc and Dinoshark, so they came up with the title 
Sharktopus. At first I wasn't keen on making it because 
you can go to a certain level of insanity with a title and the 
audience in intrigued. But go beyond that limit and the au- 
dience says, “Oh come on, you’re kidding!” and they’re 
not intrigued and they don't go. I thought Sharktopuswas 
beyond that level, but it goes to show that even after all 
these years, I can learn something, it turns out that Shark- 
topus has got more reaction from the public than just 
about anything Syfy has ever done. 

Where do you think the future of B-horror lies? 

I think that the future for B-horror films will be very difficult 
because the majors are now making the types of horror 
and science fiction films we were making in the 1950s 

"I THINK THAT WORKING IN 
THE GENRE OF HORROR AND 
SCIENCE FICTION AND 
FANTASY IS ONE OF THE MOST 
CREATIVE WAYS YOU CAN 
WORK IN THE HOVIE 
DUSINESS." 


and ’60s. They’re making them bigger, and I have to admit, 
probably better. If there is a future for the B-horror film - 
and I do think there is one - it will be a style of filmmaking 
more dependent on the psychology and less dependent on 
the special effects.That doesn't mean these films will have 
no effects, because the costs of computer graphics and 
other effects are coming down allthe time, but the "effects" 
type of horrorfilm will be dominated by the more expensive 
studio films, while the less expensive ones will be driven 
more by originality and creativity in the narrative. At the 
same time, technology is Improving at an increasing rate. 
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I'm a strong believer in high-definition cameras - you can 
now get quality equal to 35mm film with high-def at a far 
cheaper price, and in the near future, the price will drop 
even more and the quality will be superior to film. As that 
happens, it opens more and more opportunities for inde- 
pendents. 

Do you think the best genre films come from out- 
siders? 

Not necessarily. They can come from the establishment. 
. You can see it today; Jim Cameron is the ultimate in- 
i sider, with 7’/ten/cand/lvafar,buthestartedontheout- 
slde, he started as a production designer. His first films 
were done for the independent companies and then he 
moved to the majors. And with Jim, as with many 
artists, the work that they did as outsiders is as good 
or sometimes better than when they moved to the ma- 
jors. I think they can come from any area, but very often 
it's someone from the outsider who is breaking the 
rules. For instance, the Impressionist painters in Paris 
were rejected by the salon, which was a massive exhibit 
of paintings every year at that time in the city. They 
were rejected by the establishment, but twenty years 
later, they were the establishment. 

You've made a significant impact on horror film- 
making over the last half century by making films 
that have always done well at the box office. What 
do you consider to be the three essential elements 
of a successful horror movie? 

First, that it be a horror film - that you concentrate on 


the horror, and deliver what the audience expects. Sec- 
ondly, that the horror be tied to a combination of reality 
and fantasy. I think there’s a certain fantasy involved in 
all horror, yet at the same time it must have some con- 
nection, however tenuous, to the real world so the au- 
dience can identify with it. Third, if must be at least 
reasonably original. You can never be 100 percent orig- 
inal, but a successful horror film must at least in some 
small way bring something new to the screen. 

There are thousands of young and aspiring film- 
makers who would love to ask you questions, but 
here's one they'd probably most appreciate your 
thoughts on: What is the most important thing any 
filmmaker needs to know to be a success? 

In a word, preparation. It's the most important rule, be 
it If working on a low-budget or a big-budget film. 
You’ve only got a certain number of days to shoot so 
you better spend those days shooting, not figuring out 
what you’ve got to shoot. You have all the time in the 
world to figure it out before you start by planning your 
picture thoroughly. But know, however, that even if you 
plan your film to the last detail, you'll never anticipate 
everything and shouldn't. You will find that what you 
planned may not always work, that you may come up 
with new ideas, that your actors may come up with new 
ideas. You should always be receptive to that. If you can 
work it out in advance before you film, you can shoot 
according to plan but still have room to Incorporate new 
Ideas. That’s been the key to my success in business, 
in film and in life. 
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child or that he was beaten as a kid. Freddy is a spectre from a lot of psychological restraint then. He’s a fantasy, 


I that exists now only as a fantasy in someone’s nightmare. | he’s not walking around in a documentary. Freddy is. in : 
I So the way I chose to play Freddy was larger than life. If I j the Jungian, Freudian sense, an exaggerated, stylized | 


was doing a prequel tor Nightmare on Elm Street, I'd be dream fantasy of his victims, that’s where he thrives, that’s 


I extremely involved in Freddy Krueger before he got burned where he lives. So there’s freedom for the actor - you’re 


and what made him tick, and playing him very real and ' truly free - to be larger than life, and I think all of those 
I very matter-of-fact and very psychoiogicaiiy defined. But | eiements contributed to that success. i 

' thatwasnotmyinterpretation-Freddyispartofavictim’s . I think Freddy’s own worst nightmare is beauty because 1 
• imagination, so he’s coloured by that victim’s fears, and . he never had it, he never will, and now he’s disfigured. 

I what tantalizes and excites that victim, and he’s manifest When Freddy dreams of beauty, when he dreams of his . 

^ in aii those things. So I play him that way. He exists in that ^ potentiai victims and things like that, It’s not really satis- j 

'i exaggerated state, which is in that dreamscape. Freddy ' tying to him because he can never obtain that He ioathes | 

isn’t sitting somewhere in a dive bar waiting for you to I beauty and beauty scares him, and he mustkiil it, he must 



The gimmick that Wes Craven came up with here is the 
result I think, of reading something in tie LA Times about ' 
Cambodian refugees dying in their sieep because they 
couidn’t wake themseives up and jot down their night- 
mares, or write song lyrics about their nightmares, or paint ' 
their nightmares to purge that. It’s such a great hook that 
this legend can manifest Itself into this iegend of this pe- : 
dophile.this chiid kiiier that didn't quite go aii the way to | 
hell because he was burned aiive by vigilante parents, | 
[and now] he manifests himself in the nightmares ot the ' 
children and the relatives of his victims. It’s such a great j 
hook that he turns their own secrets and desires and fan- [ 
tasies and fears on themselves. h 

So, Freddy becomes instantlythis logo of this great idea. K 
And then Freddy himseif is one of the first horror charac- ' 
ters with a real distinct personality and he loves his work, j 
as I’ve always said. He's sort of turned a lot of teenage | 
vernacular and contemporary culture back on itself in his ' 
enjoyment of his revenge. And he was unapologetic about i 
this revenge. He’s an unapologetic revenge motif - he • 
doesn't want you to understand why he’s that way, he just 
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W HEN JAWS SPLASHED ITS WAY ACROSS 
MOVIE SCREENS IN THE SDMHER OF 
1S76, MOVIEGOERS HAD NO IDEA OF THE 
ROLLER-COASTER THRILL RIDE THEY WERE 
EH8ARK1N6 UPON, nor that they were witnessing the 
birth of a new breed of cinema: the Hollywood summer 
blockbuster. But before it took a tremendous bite out of the 
box office and made Its director, 27 -year-old wunderkind 
Steven Spielberg (below). Into a household name. Jaws 
started out as a novel by a struggling young journalist and 
writer named Peter Benchley. 

Upon learning ofthe novel, producers Richard D.Zanuck 
and David Brown purchased the film rights for a reported 
S1 50,000. While sales for the book rose (it would eventu- 
ally spend more than 40 weeks on the New York Times 
best-seller list and move more than 20 million copies), the 
pair initially hired filmmaker Dick Richards {Death Valley 
to direct the adaptation, only to replace him shortly there- 
after with Spielberg, who had just finished directing his 


first theatrical effort, The Sugarland Express,torV\em. 

While filming got underway on the Island of Martha's 
Vineyard, Massachusetts, in May 1974, Jaws would suffer 
a number of sefbacks - from the inability to shoot on ' 
water, to the continual malfunctioning of mechanical 
sharks - causing the 55-day shooting schedule to balloon 
to 1 59 days, and the S4 million budget to more than double 
to S9 million. However, the additional expenditures paid off 
when the film was released on June 20, 1 975, 1o positive 
reviews and long theatre lines. Jaws was the reigning box- 
office champ - and the first movie to earn $1 00 million - 
until the release of Star Wars two years later. The movie 
st'll stands as one of the most successful motion pictures 
of all time, having earned approximately $470 million to . 
date. Little needs to be said about Spielberg, who would 
go on to direct and produce several of the most popular 
movies ever made. 

Before his death In July of 201 2, Zanuck, a veteran Hol- 
lywood producer and studio head, discussed bringing . 
Benchley and Spielberg's terrifying vision to life. 


THE LATE HOLLYWOOD 

THE BEACH FOB THE 


RICHARD D. 



How did you become involved with Jaws? 

David Brown and I secured It off of Bench ley's manuscript 
-we didn't know Peter, we bought it just off of the manu- 
script. ... We were able to get our hands on books early 
and just sweep them up quick without having much infor- 
mation. We had no Idea how we were going to do the shark 
In Jaws. Steven [Spielberg] and I have often looked back 
and said, "You know, If we had all ofthe tools that we have 
today, we wouldn’t have made as good a picture." We 
would have overdone the shark, if we could have just done 
whatever we wanted digitally. 
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Da you think that by not seeing the shark very much, 
it made the film more suspenseful? 

There's no question about it. And the irony about that is 
that the shark was in the script in the first scene. But [the 
mechanicai shark] wasn’t working. So, it inspired Steven 
and the writers [Bench iey and Cari Gottiieb] and myseif to 
come up with aitematives. You just see thatgiri [character 
Chrissie Watkins, portrayed by stunt woman Susan Back- 
linie] being puiied back and forth in the water and then 
going down. You never see any sign ot the shark, because 
we didn't have it, even though the script says it jumps out 
of the water and gets her. When it wasn't working, we 
added the barreis coming up and things iike that to indi- 
cate the shark was there. But it was on dry dock. Of 
course, with Johnny Wiiiiams’ score and that theme - that 
represented the shark. Had we had the shark working, i 
think it wouid have spoiled it We deveioped a whole sense 
ot suspense. And everybody said, “Oh, how briiiiant; they 
titillated us untii they showed the shark.” Weii, that was 
not our intention. That was just good iuck, which we 
thought was catastrophic at the time. 

You'd produced several films prior to Jaws but diat 
one really put your name on the map. 

Yeah, weii, it became the number one picture at that time, 
box office-wise, and it was such a phenomenon that it 
changed the whoie way [movies] are distributed in the 
summer, it was the first reai summer biockbuster. it was 
the tempiate for distribution patterns in the future, and that 
was true around the world, not]ust domesticaiiy. ... it did- 
n't make any difference whether you were in a seaport 
town in South Africa or in Sait Lake City, the screams were 
just as loud. Peopie who have no danger of swimming in 


the ocean were scared out of their minds by this -kind of 
a naturai fear, a basic fear that we have of sharks. 

Jaws did for swimming what Psycho did for taking 
showers, right? 

i had been a swimmer and iived on the beach aii of my 
life. [I] would swim long distances every morning. While 
we were making the picture in Martha’s Vineyard, even I 
- who knew how fake the shark was and everything - 
would be swimming along and touch a piece of seaweed 
and get scared out of my mind. And / knew how phony 
everything was. So, people were literally afraid to go into 
the water. 

The film was such a huge hit that it changed the in- 
dustry’s view of monster movies or so-called “B- 
style" pictures. 

Well, yeah, it took off like a rocket. Today, pictures open at 
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number one for the weekend, possibly tbe second week- 
end, because there are sucb a massive number of theatres 
involved. But in those days, we were number one through- 
out the whole summer. 

Jaws was also one of the earliest films to generate 
a large amount of tie-in merchandise - games, toys, 
books... 

Yeah, I even had a toilet seat cover. The merchandising 
was huge on that [film]. It all goes into the gross revenue, 
you know. At that time, we never had any DVDs, obvi- 
ously, orVHS cassettes. 

What was your Impression of the sequels? 

Well, David [Brown] and I did Jaws 2. [Universal] did 
Jaws 3 [3-D] and 4 [The Revenge] and we thought, "Well, 
how many times can a shark come back out of the 
water?” [For Jaws 3], we had developed a script, a com- 
edy - because that’s the only way we thought we could 
do it - called Jaws 3, People 0. And they went ahead and 
made part four, which was pretty lame. 

You've produced various types of genre films, but do 
horror movies take a special approach? 

I don't know, because If you run through my credits. It's 
very diverse and ... I didn’t really do horror per se, but 1 
did do sci-fl pieces like Planet of the Apes, Fantastic Voy- 
age. things like that. 

Isn't Jaws a horror film? 

Well, that can’t be called a horror picture, really. It’s more 
of man versus beast. Or at least that's the speech I de- 


livered [to the MPAA], because they wanted to give It a 
stronger rating. I said, “There’s nothing horrific about this; 
this Is man versus an animal," and I convinced them to 
give us the lower [PG] rating. 

If you could make any film, what genre would It be, 
and why? 

You know, I’ve done so many - as either a studio head 
or producer. The first picture I did, when I was 24-years- 
oid, was [based on] the Loeb and Leopold murder case: 
Compulsion. So, if you look at the films, I don’t have any 
favourite genre. I don’t think in those terms. 

After 50 years in the industry, what Is It that drives 
you to keep making movies? 

It's very simple: I really have been brought up In that 
world and have thought about nothing else. I know the 
studio life, lived It as a kid, and It's always been my burn- 
ing desire to make movies. And that hasn’t diminished. 
I’m 77 now and am as active as can be. And certainly 
working with [people like] Tim [Burton] Is a factor, a big 
factor, because it’s so exhilarating. But I wouldn't know 
what else to do with my time. I play tennis avidly, I ski a 
lot, swim every day and work out and all of that. ... I’m 
not the type that would sit around the pool reading the 
paper. I see guys much younger than myself who are re- 
tired and they play golf a lot. But that gets a little boring 
too. 1 see them fade away. I think you need the stimula- 
tion, and constant activity and I happen to love It. People 
say, “Don’t you want to retire someday?” And Isay, "Well, 
I give that as much thought as I do suicide." No, I just like 
doing what Tm doing. 
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OF I SELL TBE DEED EXPLAINS KIS 
FOn THE EXPLOITATION AUTEIIH 

ncQUAID ’ 
GIRDLER 

ismiiTe APRIL SNELLINSS 


Girdler never went to film school, 
but he did manage to outlive his grim prediction, If only by 
one year. 

For Girdler, rolling up his sleeves and making nine 
movies in six years was his film school. It was a brave 
choice, as he endured knock after knock from crifcs who 
considered him a joke. He never hid the fact that he was 
a work in progress -that his audience got to see him de- 
velop as a filmmaker, warts and all. 

Though his films, including 1 973’s Three on a Meathook 
and the following year's Abby, are often unfairly lumped 
in with the output of Ed Wood. GIrdler's work Is closer In 
tone to that of Lucio Fulci or Don Coscarelli. There’s a 
dream-llke atmosphere and a giddy lunacy at work in 
GIrdler’s movies, and with each successive film one can 
see a marked development in confidence and style. At the 
rate he was going, it’s clear that GIrdler’s best work was 
still ahead of him. 

His last film, 1978's TheManitou, proved to be his most 
ambitious endeavour- phantasmagorical to the core, and 
as wild at heart as Fulci’s The Beyond. Judging from that 
film's anything-goes aesthetic, we can only guess where 
Girdler was headed. 

Later that year, atthe age of 31 , he died in a helicopter 
accident in Manila while location scouting his next project 
The Overlords. Described as a time-travelling sci-fi ad- 
venture, it was to be shot in seventeen different countries 
and would have represented another giant leap forward 
forthe filmmaker. Even the briefest description of the story 
- two warring sects of aliens come to Earth in search of 
an artifact -tells us he was onto something special. (In a 
plot point that anticipated the twist in M. Night Shya- 
malan’s Signs, GIrdler’s aliens were allergic to water.) It’s 
a safe to say The OverlordsmM have been a triumph of 
his fevered imagination. 


Sadly, we’ll never know. After GIrdler’s death, there was 
talk of The Overlords going into production with a script, 
based on his ideas, by Si/Mand Fantastic l/oyage screen- 
writer Harry Kleiner. The film was to be directed by Marvin 
J. Chomsky, a prolific producer and director of TV movies, 
but it never happened, 

Girdler was gone too young, but he still left his mark on 
American cinema and left us much to enjoy. He also had 
a way of staying ahead ofthe curve; check out his second 
feature. Three on a Meathook, which tapped into the ex- 
ploits of Ed Gein before The Texas Chainsaw Massacre 
did. There Is an authenticity on display here that foreshad- 
ows The Biair Witch Projectani its ilk. Cozy up to Grizzly 
and Day of the Animals on a rainy afternoon, and you’ll 
appreciate what he was going for and what he got. Track 
down Abby, his blaxploitat'on spin on The Exorcist, and 
you are In tor one hell of a treat. 

William Girdler was an audacious and Independent spirit 
in genre cinema. More than three decades after his death, 
he still Is. 
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THE DIRECTOR OF RE-AIIIMATOR AND FROK BEYONP 
OFFERS HIS TARE ON ONE OF CINEKA’S HOST 
CONTROTEBSIAL FIGURES 


STUART GORDON 



ROMAN POLANSKI 

i< MIGIIAEL DOYLE 


R OHaN POLANSKI WAS BOAN IN PABIS, 
IN 1333, OF POLISH-JEWISK PARENTS 
WHO RETURNED TO POLAND BATHER INOP- 
PORTUNELY - just two years before the Nazis occu- 
pied the country. Surviving the death of his mother in a 
concentration camp when he was eight years old, Polanski 
endured the horrors of the Krakow ghetto, hiding out for 
eighfeen months as a "child outlaw” and, according fo the 
director himself, passing himself off as Aryan with the aid 
of "a wax foreskin.” 

Such ingenuity and guile would serve Polanski well In 
his moviemaking career, which took him from film school 
in Lodz and the constraints of an austere post-war com- 
munist regime to the hedonism of swinging London and 
late ’60s Hollywood. During this period, Polanski created 
a series of diverse masterworks beginning with his unset- 
tling debut, Knife in the Water{^9&2). which was nomi- 
nated fora Best Foreign Film Oscar, and continuing on with 
such idiosyncratic classics as Repuision (1 965), The Fear- 
iess Vampire Kiiiers (1 967), Rosemary's Baby (1 968), Afac- 
beth (1 971 ), Chinatown (1 974) and The Tenant (1 976). 

Polanski's achievements have often been overshadowed 
by his personal life. In 1 969, his second wife, Sharon Tate, 
and their unborn child, were murdered by members of the 
Manson Family. Eight years later, Polanski fled America 
after a scandal Involving the alleged rape of a thirteen- 
year-old girl. Retreating to Europe - where he has re- 
mained ever since - Polanski has continued to make films, 
winning an Academy Award in 2003 for The Pianist. 

He remains a hugely divisive figure, however, one cannot 
deny the bristling power of his cinema, which continues to 
enthrall and disturb audiences. The recurring themes of 
his films - paranoia, psychosis, violence, voyeurism and 


deviant sexuality - are enriched by his complex charac- 
terizabons, absurdist humour, revolutionary camera tech- 
niques and a fastidious commitment to exploring the 
darkest aspects of the human condition. 

Filmmaker Stuart Gordon, a long-time admirer of Polan- 
ski’s work, offers Rue Morguehis own thoughts on the un- 
rivalled triumphs and desperate tragedies of a 
controversial film artist. 

When did you first become acquainted with the cin- 
ema of Roman Polanski? 

It was when I was in college and I first saw Knife in ffie 
Water. I was hugely Impressed with the skill and maturity 
he displayed with that debut film. I subsequently followed 
Polanski's career very closely and became a big fan of his 
work. 

In your mind, what are the strongest characteristics 
of his movies? 

I don’t think anyone Is better at making a subjective film 
in which you directly perceive things from the point of view 
of the main character. When you watch Polanski’s movies, 
you feel like you are the main protagonist and I think that 
is his greatest strength as a filmmaker. In fact, when I 
made Re-Animator, I used Rosemary’s Baby as sort of my 
model. I'd never made a film before and I was very taken 
with the way Polanski shot that movie. You almost never 
see a close-up of Mia Farrow and are always looking over 
her shoulder. So when people are talking to Rosemary, they 
are almost talking to the camera and that’s a technique 
I’ve used in a lot of my films. I often say that Rosemary’s 
Baby was my film school, because I ended up adopting 
several of Polanski’s methods. 
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There is a concentration on paranoia and claustro- 
phobia in Repulsion antfThe Tenant /n the way those 
films chart a bleak descent into madness and vio- 
lence. 

Yes, and Polanski really puts the audience in the mind of 
Catherine Deneuve in Repulsion. You are seeing things 
the way she sees them, as opposed to a movie iike Psy- 
cho where Hitchcock keeps you at somewhat of a dis- 
tance, We don’t ever get into the mind of Norman Bates 


audience was leaning and straining to iook around the 
corner and see Cassavetes! [Laughs.]. 

Do Polanski's films still Inspire and unsettle you? 
Yes, and i continue to watch and re-watch them, it's 
funny, but every time! see flose/nany'sSafjy on television 
Isimply cannot turn it off. No matter how many times I've 
seen that movie, it's so compelling I Just have to sit there 
and deal with it all over again. Every aspect of Rose- 


in Psycho, but in Repulsion and The Tenant, Polanski re- 
ally leads us into that dark and lonely place - into the 
mind of an insane person who is hallucinating and so 
forth. It's Incredibly disturbing. 

A lot of critics have difficulty separating the depic- 
tion of violence in Polanski’s work from the tragedies 
of his personal life, would you agree? 

Well, I certainly think that Polanski has experienced the 
real thing. Unlike most of us directors, the stuff that he’s 
gone through personally has been hellish - starting with 
his traumatic childhood during World War II, and moving 
on to the Manson murders where his wife and child were 
brutally murdered, Polanski has really known violence 
and death first-hand and maybe that’s another reason 
why his films contain such remarkable power. 

It's difficult to watch the disturbing slaughter of 
Macduff's family in Macbeth - perhaps Polanski's 
most violent film - without Immediately thinking of 
the Manson murders that occurred just two years 
prior. 

Polanski’s Macbeth might be the best Macbeth I’ve ever 
seen, actually, but yeah, it’s hard notto recall the murders 
when you view that particular sequence. What strikes me 
most about Polanski’s work Is that he doesn’t everfiinch. 
He just plunges right into the heart of darkness. Another 
interesting thing: in his autobiography, he talks about 
studying the way human beings actually see things. It's 
a book about vision and how the eye works and so forth. 
Polanski incorporates certain details into his films which 
give them an extra sense of reality, and this knowledge 
is probably why they feel so ruthlessly subjective. He also 
likes to really play with the audience. 

Can you give me an example of his playfulness? 
There’s a famous story about when he was making Rose- 
mary's Baby. Polanski was shooting a scene where John 
Cassavetes Is on the telephone in the bedroom and Mia 
Farrow Is In the foreground. Polanski kepttelling the cam- 
eraman to move the camera to the right, but the camera- 
man replied, "If I do that we are not going to see 
Cassavetes very well." Polanski insisted that he do it and 
I think In the finished film all you can see In the shot is 
Cassavetes’ knee. When Rosemary’s Baby eventually 
played In the theatre and that scene arrived, the whole 


mary'sBaby- from the casting and performances to the 
direction and score - is amazing and an endless source 
of inspiration to me. 
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THE STAR OF THE FOG, CREEFSHOW AND SWAMP THING 
TALKS ABOUT HER HOST MEMORABLE HORROR ROLES 

ADRIENNE 

BARBEAU 

■> JAMES BUSRELl 



S HE'S FOUGHT OFF THE niST-SHBOUDED 
GHOSTS OF LEPROUS nARlNERS in igSO's 
The Fog, was the object o1 affection of a fialf-piart, half- 
man being in 1 982’s Swamp Thing, was made iunch of by 
a ravenous, hairy monster in Creepshow (aiso reieased in 
’82), presided over a coiony of man-eating rats in the 1 995 
TV movie Burial of the flats and was a gun-toting, motor- 
cycie-riding siayer of demonic nuns in 2000's The Convent. 
But though she’s perhaps best known by audiences around 
the worid for her work in horror movies, Adrienne Barbeau 
never set out to be a scream queen. 

Bom in Sacramento, Caiifomia, on June 11, 1945, she 
took singing lessons whiie in school, and later joined the 
San Jose Light Opera in 1 963, where she performed in a 
musicai revue for US servicemen stationed in Southeast 
Asia. After a friend suggested she travei to New York to fur- 
ther her acting career, Barbeau worked nights as a go-go 
dancer whiie she went on auditions during the day. Landing 


her big break on Broadway, she was cast as second 
daughter, Hodei, in the hit play Fiddler on the Roof, with an 
up-and-coming Bette Midier. Leaving the show in 1971, 
she went on to appear in the originai Broadway production 
of Grease, where she wouid earn both a 1 972 Tony Award 
nomination and a Theater Worid Award for her portrayai of 
tough-taiking "Pink Lady" Betty Rizzo. 

Making her entrance into teievision, Barbeau appeared 
as Caroi Traynor, the outspoken, divorced daughter of 
Maude Findiay (Bea Arthur) in the hit TV series Maude 
(1 972-78). Barbeau ’s teievision work also included appear- 
ances in several TV movies, including The Great Houdini, 
and guest roles in such series as Quincy, M.E. and Fantasy 
Island. 

In 1978, Barbeau appeared in the made-for-TV thriller 
Someone's Watching Me!, playing Sophie, the doomed 
friend of a glamorous television director menaced by an 
unseen killer. The film is notable for Barbeau’s character 
being one of the first lesbian roles featured on prime-time 
TV, as well as it being the project on which she met director 
John Carpenter. The couple married a few months after 
the film wrapped, on January 1, 1979 (and would stay to- 
gether until late 1984), during which time Barbeau ap- 
peared in several of Carpenter’s films, including The Fog, 
playing radiodiscjockey Stevie Wayne, who warns the res- 
idents of the seaside village of Antonio Bay that the glowing 
blue mist rolling in off the shore is deadly; Escape from 
New York (1 982), where she was the gun-toting Maggie, 
who gives up her life to help Snake Plissken escape Man- 
hattan; and in an uncredited role as the voice of 
MacReady’s computerized chess game in The Thing 
(1982). 
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Other popular genre roles included that of government 
agent Alice Cable in Wes Craven’s adaptation of DC 
Comics' Swamp Thing, and shrewish wife Wilma 
Northrop, who gets her comeuppance in a segment of 
George Romero’s Creepshow. Barbeau and Romero would 
collaborate again on Two Evil Eyes (1 990), which featured 
segments directed by both Romero and Dario Argento. 

Away from horror, Barbeau has shown a flair for comedy 
with appearances in such films as 1 981 ’s The Cannonbaii 
Run, 1986’s Back to School an6 the cult spoof Cannibal 
Women in the Avocado Jungle of Death (1 989), as well as 
in multiple appearances on TV's The Drew Carey Show 
(1 995-2004). In the early 1 990s, she became known to a 
new generation of fans when she supplied the voice of 
Catwoman in Batman: The Animated Series (1992-95). 
Barbeau also had a role as Ruthie the snake dancer in the 
critically acclaimed HBO series Carnivale (2002-05). Re- 
turning to the stage in 2006, she appeared as Judy Gar- 
land in The Property/(/70n'/7 as Gartantf. Most recently, the 
actress had parts in the Academy Award-winning Argo 
(201 2), TV's General Hospital and Sons of Anarchy. 

In recent years she also branched out into writing, and 
had three books published; her 2006 autobiography There 
Are Worse Things I Could Do, and two novels: Vampyres 
of Hollywood (2009) and Love Bites (2010). She is 
presently working on a third novel. We got Barbeau on the 
phone to help us look back on her amazing career. 

How did you get started as an actress? 

My first professional acting job was with the San Jose 
Light Opera. Atter I graduated high school, I got called to 


go over and entertain troops stationed in "the Orient,” 
which Is what they called Southeast Asia back then. After 
I returned, a friend of mine told me I should move to New 
York, where I could take acting classes and goto auditions. 
But I never planned to become an actor. I thought I would 
get my degree and teach acting. It never occurred to me 
that I should pursue acting as a career. 


How did you get involved with your first John Carpen- 
ter movie, Someone's Watching Me! 7 
I think John had seen me in [the TV series] Maude, liked 
me and saw something in my portrayal, and was attracted 
to that strong "Mawkslan woman” character It was a 
great, unusual role forthe time, one of the first gay female 
characters on TV. 

After Someone’s Watching Me!, you of course starred 
in Carpenter's next feature, The Fog. Do you recall any 
challenges while making the movie? 

Well, near the end of the film when I'm on the roof of the 
lighthouse with the ghosts, we had to shoot the scene in 
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reverse because this was long before CGI, and they could 
blow the fog In, but they couldn't get it back out again. I 
had to make sure that I didn’t blink, or If I did, I had to do 
It very slowly, because blinking would look weird on film. 

Carpenter has stated that he wasn’t happy with the 
I way The Fog was coming together during the editing 
stage and had to go back to reshoot some additional 
footage for it. He went out with a smaii crew to do 
some reshoots in order to "amp up" the scare factor. 
Were you involved with any of that? 

\ No, I don't think so. I think what John had done were the 
scenes of the young man in the grocery store; the cars 
with their horns and lights on In the parking lot: the scene 
with Nancy Kyes [a.k.a. Nancy Loomis], where her televi- 
sion set moves across the living room floor; and the close- 
up scenes ot the ghosts smashing through the stained 
glass windows In the church. 

By the time John made The Fog, do you think there 
was a certain expectation that he match Halloween, 
in terms of scares or horror content? 

No, I don’t think so. Because they were very different types 
of films. 

After Jhe fog, you went on to appear in his next film, 
Escape from New York, and the foilowing year you 
starred in Swamp Thing, How did you become in- 
volved with that? Did Wes Craven or the film’s pro- 
ducers seek you out because of the success of The 
Fog? 

• No, I don't think it was because of The Fog. They offered 
me the role and I fell In love with the script. 

/ understand that Carpenter was a fan of Craven’s 
work, and suggested Hiatyau do the film. 


Yes, if I can recall, John did do that. 

Do you have any recollections of making Swamp 
Thing ? I understand there were some problems with 
the production. 

Oh yes. Wes was constantly having to rip pagesout of the 
script, because the budget was being cut smaller and 
smaller. 

Watching the film, it looks like it was a muggy, rather 
uncomfortable shoot. 

Yes, well, when going into the water, we had to put cotton 
dipped in antiseptic solution In our ears, because with the 
parasites In the water, they were afraid of us getting sick. 
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Ard there were the snakes and the chiggers. It wasn’t as 
bad as getting attacked by rats [in 1 995's Burial of the 
Rats], but it was close. [Laughs.] 

As you mentioned, there were some budgetary prob- 
lems with the film, which is evident in same scenes 
when the Swamp Thing costume is ripped in places. 
But despite that it still works. 

Yes, you wouldn't believe how many people still come up 
to me and tell me that It Is their favourite film, or one of 
their favourite films. 

After Swamp Thing, you appeared in Creepshow as 
the shrewish wife of your Fog co-star, Hal Holbrook. 
How was it making that film, and working with 
George A. Romero? 

Tommy Atkins, who isoneof my oldest and dearest friends 
and who also appears In It, told me that I had to be In It. 
George was great, but when I first read the script I thought, 
“This is too bloody, too gross.” But Tom said to me, “No, 
you don’t understand. George will be shooting this in a 
very stylized way, and it will look like a comic book." I 
loved making the film. It was a lot of fun because I loved 
the role of Billie; she is one of my favourite characters.The 
role was so outrageous, and just so far removed from what 
I reallyam like. I mean, I had never even been drunk once 
in my life. I just don’t know how it's like. And I was so 
afraid of going overthetop.but George told me that’s what 
he wanted. 

Do you know whether the creature in your episode 
was a puppet, or a man in a costume? 

You know, someone else asked me that recently, and yes, 
as far as I can remember, it was a person Inside a cos- 
tume. In fact, it may have even been Tom Savin! in the 
costume. 

In the majority of your films, you’ve played strong, 
highly capable female characters. Why do you think 
you are given such roles? 

It goes as far back as my role in Fiddler on the Roof, in 
which I played the second daughter. Model, who went off 
and moved to Siberia, which you would have to have a lot 


Creepshow 





Although she’s appeared in numerous genre films. 
Adrienne Barbeau is not a “scream queen” - or at 
least. I’ve never considered her to be one. A title be- 
stowed upon her contemporary, Jamie Lee Curtis 
(and many others), the term scream queen brings to 
mind someone who Is victimized onscreen, but Bar- 
beau rarely allowed herself to be the victim. Maybe 
that’s because the actress - who has been directed 
by three of the biggest names in horror: John Car- 
penter, George A. Romero and Wes Craven - was 
more than a decade older than Curtis and other “final 
girls," which helped imbue her roles with an added 
maturity, capability and strength. And while she cer- 
tainly did a bit of screaming, Barbeau holds her own 
against the antagonists In her films. No, she’s not a 
scream queen but a horror heroine. Here are a few 
reasons why; 

As KAB Radio DJ Stevie Wayne. Barbeau puts her- 
self In danger to alert her son and the residents of 
Antonio Bay of marauding ghosts in The Fog (1 980). 
Warding off phantom mariners on the roof of her 
lighthouse radio station. Stevie Is stabbed In the 
shoulder with a hook but pulls It out and uses It as a 
weapon against them. 

^In Swamp r/i/ng{1 982), Barbeau plays government 
agent Alice Cable, who fights back against the evil Ar- 
cane (Louis Jourdan) and his henchmen with both 
guns and bare hands. And In the case of the despi- 
cable Ferret (David Hess), with a kick to the groin. 

^ Escape From New York (1 981 ) features Barbeau 
as the pistol-packing Maggie, who stands up to the 
villainous Duke (Issac Hayes) by trying to shoot down 
his car so that Snake Plissken (Kurt Russell) can make 
his escape. 
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of guts to do. [Laughs.] But I don’t know why. Perhaps Ire- 
ally am a strong female character. I come from a long line 
of strong Armenian women, whose ancestors survived the 
■ [1915 Armenian] Genocide. My mom worked right up until 
four months before she died, at 81 .And my Aunt Ruby lives 
by herself in her three-bedroom home, which she keeps 
clean, and also tends to her garden. 

In additional to acting, you've released your mem- 
oirs and have written two vampire novels. How did 
you find yourself moving Into writing? 

One of my closest friends, Suzanne, had passed away 
In 1998, and I was very depressed. It affected me 
deeply and a few months later, I was still feeling down, 
when I met a woman who reminded me of Suzanne. 
She looked ]ust like her. She had attended a writing 
class and told me that I should take a writing workshop, 
too. It was like all those years ago when my other friend 
had told me to get Into acting in New York. So I did, and 
the instructor in the workshop read my work and said, 
"I think there's a book in this.” With my novels, a writer 
named Michael Scott came to me and said, “I think you 
should write a horror novel." I told him that I didn’t 
know anything about plot development, and he said, 
"Well, I’ll teach you." For the second book, he wasn’t 
available, so I wrote It on my own. And now, I'm starting 
on a third. 

Many of your genre films are now considered clas- 
sics. How do you view the films? Are you surprised 
at their popularity after all these years? 

Horror fans are the most devoted, loyal fans. You 


couldn't ask for nicer fans. I’ve had people who come 
up to me and say, "I watch The Fog every week," or “I 
see it once a month.” 

Yes, well, I am guilty of that, as I’ve probably seen 
it around 30 or so times myself. I consider it my 
“birthday movie,” as the action in the film takes 
place very close to my birthday and I have a ritual 
of watching it once a year on my birthday. 

That’s funny, because when 1 think of The Fog, I can’t 
remember it being set on a particular date. 

It's set on April 21st. 

Oh, yes, the anniversary of the ship going down. 

In the marketing of the movie, they never gave Tom 
[Atkins] enough credit. In my opinion, it was really 
you, Tom and, to a lesser extent, Hal Holbrook who 
really carried the film. 

Well, you’ll love Love Bites then, because I use Tom as 
a character in the book, and you'll enjoy that part of it. 

He's a really great actor. 

He Is a great actor and a great man. And one of my clos- 
est friends. I just love him to death. And he’s a real char- 
acter, too. 

With all the things that you've done over the course 
of your life, what do you consider to be your great- 
est accomplishment? 

Well, that’s easy, easy, easy. It's my three children [Cody 
Carpenter and William and Walker Van Zandt]. 
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DIRECTOR RSTERLS JUST HOW SRTRNIC 
GOT WHILE HRKINO HIS nRSTERPIECE 


m 


notto my 

satisfaction anyway. It just wouldn't have the same au- 
thenticity. There was so much history there. We had 
brought over this fourteen-foot-high fibreglass statue of 
the demon Pazuzu that [Father] Merrin encounters in 
the desert. It was built in Los Angeles -a perfect replica 
that had been recreated from actual photographs in the 
British Museum and then shipped to Iraq. ...Actually, 
the arrival of the statue was delayed and we later 
learned this was because the customs agents were dis- 
turbed by it. They did not want to be handling this thing. 
Shortly after we arrived, rumours quickly circulated that 
American devil worshippers were in Iraq at the invitation 
of the Ba'ath Party, This prompted the sheikh of the 

I Yazidi to send out word that he would like to meet me. 
Now, the Yazidi were rumoured to practice human sac- 
rifices and were an ancient satanic tribe of Kurdish de- 
I scent. The sheikh obviously thought that 1 shared his 
I Satanic beliefs and he must have been curious about 
me. The Ba’athists were very reluctant for me to visit 
the Yazidi encampment because it was potentially dan- 


The Yazidi have their own language called Kurmanji. 
This language is designed to prevent their people from 
ever having to utter the ‘sh' sound as it would take the 
name of Shaitan [‘Satan’]. The Yazidi believe that the 
Earth is the domain of Satan and forthat reason he must 
be accorded due respect. This is very important for 
them. ... They don't eat lettuce because they believe 
that the spirit of the Devil resides in it. They also believe 
that the spirit of Satan lives in snakes and flies, and I 
was warned by the sheikh never to kill a fly and that I 
should avoid harming them at all times. This was rather 
difficult and problematic, as flies were fucking buzzing 
around everywhere! I mean, this guy was literally cov- 
ered in them! Flies were crawling all over his face and 
body, moving through his hair and beard, going in and 
out of his nose and mouth, and all the while he just 
calmly sat there as we conversed. The sheikh was very 
disappointed when I informed him that the statue of 
Pazuzu was for a movie, but he’d never even seen a 
movie in his entire life. He’d never seen an American 
citizen for that matter. The United States actually had 
no diplomatic relations with Iraq so it was a very inter- 
esting time." 
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christened M.A.R.K. 1 3, a nightmarish government-man- 
ufactured killing machine that was created as part of a for- 
gotten Emergency Population Control Bill. The 
self-sustaining machine’s torso even comes equipped with 
an arsenal of death tools: saws, drills, knives and syringes 
filled with a toxic hallucinogen. Over the course of an 
evening, the M Jt.R.K. 1 3 rebuilds itself and wages a bloody 
war against everyone in sight. To make the ride even 
wilder, there are cameos from Iggy Pop, Fields of the 
Nephlllm frontman Carl McCoy and Lemmy from Motor- 
head. 

The movie was made for under a million dollars byapo- 
liticallyradicalteenage visionary of South African descent, 
fresh upon his return from fighting alongside a guerrilla 
party In the Afghan War. Not surprisingly, nothing about 
Hardware is conventional, and the genre world was gobs- 
macked. Stanley would go on to write and direct the 1992 
horror film Dust Devil, co-script Nacho Cerda’s The Aban- 
doned and create a string of acclaimed documentaries: 
Voice of the Moon, The White Darkness, The Secret Glory 
and L’autre monde. 

Stanleytooksome time to help flue rtforgue reverse en- 
gineer his landmark 1990 debut. 

You made Hardware when you were nineteen. How did 
you convince investors to give you a shot at 
writing/directing such an eclectic film? 

I guess there’s somethin’ to be said for youth. I was pretty 
feisty for my age, regular piece of work I was, and of 
course the British film Industry was In somewhat better 
shape in those far-off days. Come to think of it, the whole 
damn world was in better shape. Repertory cinema still 
existed and the UK still had something resembling an in- 


T HE PLACE: CHEAT BRITAIN, CIRCA THE 
END OF THE ’80S, WHERE RECESSION AND 
THE ELIMINATION OF A COVERNHENT TAR 
BREAK HAD TAKEN THEIR TOLL. It was the be- 
ginning of the end for the UK film industry as the world had 
known It. From this climate of shifting sands emerged 
Richard Stanley's Hardware, an extraordinary post-apoc- 
alyptic sci-fi/horror adrenaline blast that was at once a 
throwback to beloved homicidal robot thrillers while also 
an emotionally riveting, politically charged cyberpunk death 
trip unlike anything seen before. Darkly witty and poetic, 
the film is bursting with not just explosive ultra-violence, 
but also breathtaking visuals. 

Set in a radiafon-rotted future world, Hardware's plot 
is, on the surface, relatively straightforward: Mo’ (Dylan 
McDermott) buys the remains of a freakish-looking robot 
and gives it to his sculptor girlfriend, Jill (Stacey Travis), 
who Immediately begins to incorporate the ’droid into her 
art. But what at first appear to be Intriguing scraps of dead 
technology are actually core components of the biblically 
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dependent distribution system that favoured mondo 
weirdo flicks like mine. Technically I probably started dress 
rehearsing the beast when I was fifteen with a Super 8 
movie I shot back in South Africa {Incidents in an Expand- 
ing Universe) that, along with the music videos I churned 
out when i first hit the UK, helped chart the psychotopog- 
raphy of the weird near-future netherworld Hardware In- 
habits, as well as establish the tone of the music and 
visuals. The screenplay was eventually picked up for de- 
velopment by Stephen Woolley at Palace Pictures, who 
was iooking for homegrown materiai akin to Sam Raimi's 
Evil Dead, the film that had launched Palace’s video arm 
back in the mid-’80s. By then, over a year had elapsed 
since Td circulated the initial draft and despairing of mak- 
ing a go of becoming a writer-director hyphenate I had not 
only given up on the film biz but on Western Civilizafon it- 
self, dropping out to join a fundamentalist Afghan guerrilla 
party and throwing In my lot with the people of Kafirlstan 
in their struggle against the Russians. It’s to the producers' 
creditthatthey eventually succeeded in tracking me down 
and persuading me to be repatriated to Britain where I 
picked up the reins on the project and went straight into 
pre-production. 



chanical iconography indeiibly burned Its way into my pre- 
teen imagination. The whole multi-coloured miasma even- 
tually crystallized around a dream I had when I was 
thirteen or fourteen. A dark man in a hat and coat stalking 
this godforsaken wasteland, respirator hissing as he cir- 
cles, searching for something unseen. He falls to his knees 
and starts digging with his hands, siowly unearthing what 
I thought would be an anti-personnel mine or some sort 
of unexploded ordinance, but then he draws this steel skull 
from the dirt, a skull with hypodermic needles instead of 
teeth and camera lenses for fuckin’ eyes. 


What are the story’s roots? 

The beast is breadboarded together from so many dis- 
parate sources that it would take more time and space 
than we have on hand to list 'em out. Sources as disparate 
as H.G. Wells’ War of the Worlds, Roger Joseph Zelazny’s 
Damnation Alley, Dario Argento’s Suspiria and the early 
Warren comics, particularly the work of Creepy cover artist 
Vaughn Bode, whose Day-Glo skies and gothic biome- 


Why did you choose to stage the story against a post- 
apocalyptic landscape? 

I was always frightened I’d end up livin' in that place. It 
isn't your standard-issue post-nuke movie. This hasn't 
happened asaresuttof asingle waror cataclysm but be- 
cause of decades of overpopulation and environmental at- 
trition. We didn’t have Al Gore in those days, but Harry 
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Harrison’s Make Room. Make Room hit me hard when I 
first read it, and I guess I took all those statistics about the 
' "greenhouse effect” and the Earth running out of natural 
resources to heart when I was a kid. I figured If one made 
enough of a fuss about what was going on out there, folk 
mightjust get around to doin' somethin’ about it. Kindathe 
; same way all those anti-nuke movies back in the ’80s, like 
Threads and The Day After, helped convince people state- 
side that a thermonuclear exchange with the USSR really 
wasn’t such a sweet idea. 

I Fear of technology drives this film - do you have a 
particular tear of machines? 

I always felt an Irrational fear of machines as a child and 
even today the sight of those prototype drone soldiers 
■ currently being tested by the US military under the Pen- 
tagon's Joint Robotic Masterplan gives me the fuckin’ 
creeps. The sound of their servo-motors and the Jerky 
movements of their piston-driven limbs literally makes 
my flesh crawl. I fear them with the deep, irrational 
sense of panic one might feel from looking into a spider’s 
nest or a can of worms and maggots. 

Hardware was shot in just six weeks, which is crazy 
for such an eiaborateiy staged fiim. 

Actually, in retrospect, six weeks sounds like a luxury. 
This being the post-digital era, I can’t persuade the suits 
to let me have more than four weeks for pretty much 
anything I pitch, four and a half weeks tops. Seems all 
the money nowadays Is thrown at post but everything 
you see in Hardware was done live on set. Of course, 
’ selling the ’droid and the FX required a stupid amount 
of set-ups. I mean absolutely nothing could hold up long 
enough to shoot a cohesive master. Coupled with the 


perspective sets, which further restricted camera move- 
ment; it meant we had to box pretty smart. By running 
two crews - a main unit for the principal cast and a tight ■ 
second unit that worked the nightshift on the same sets 
using the same equipment - we were able to keep 
turnin’ over 24/7. Of course It meant I had to learn to live 
without sleep. Every time I closed my eyes I’d lose a cou- j 
pie of set-ups. * 

How did working in that environment affect you? 
Working largely on one set was a blessing at first but ; 
after the chicken feathers, Karo syrup and broken glass | 
started flyin' that place turned Into a friggin’ charnel 
house pretty fast. The only thing to do under the circum- 
stances was to get myself a hat. By the time it was over. ' 
all the major relationships In my life had gone south and < 
I was pretty close to certifiable. I remember feeling angry 
and depressed for about twelve months afterwards. 
Eventually I gathered all that self-induced psychosis to- 
gether into another script and called it Dust Devil... 

How do you see Hardware fitting into the cultural 
landscape of today? 

It’s kinda depressing to realize just how little has really 
changed. On the one hand, hardware functions as an ef- 
fective time capsule of late ’80s industrial culture, while 
on the other it tackles a fistful of themes that remain up- ' 
settlngiy relevant: birth control, global warming, perpet- 
ual war, the growth of the right-wing military industrial 
complex and the steady erosion of Western standards of 
living. With the advent of a new generation of drone sol- 
diers set to replace up to a quarter of America’s ground ' 
forces by 2020, courtesy of DARPA, it would seem that 
the day of the 'droid Is all but upon us. 
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THE FORKER MONSTER KID BEHIND SETERJU. AWARD-WINNING 
STEPHEN RING ADAPTATIONS GIVES HIS PERSPECTIVE ON 
HUKANS AS HORROR NOVIE VILLAINS 


FRANK 
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local LA station 

was playing those great old Universal Monster movies, Just 
like every other local station back then, and If it wasn’t 
Dracula, it was The Wolf man, and if it wasn’t that, it was 
The Creature From the Black Lagoon. I think it’s a genetic 
predisposition - you either love this stuff or ya don't, and 
I loved it from my earliest memories. 

Whatever work I've done in life. I've always followed 
things I feel I could get most excited about. Whether it’s 
something with Tom Hanks in it or whether it’s television 
with zombies in it, it’s the gig I want to get most excited 
about. ... I want to be really excited about what I’m doing 
or I just can’t get behind it. Nobody really has asked [about 
why I’ve jumped between Oscar-winning Hollywood films 
and smaller budget genre projects], which I think is in- 
dicative of how far into the mainstream consciousness 
this kind of storytelling has gone in recent years and re- 
cent decades. Because when I was a kid, if you said you 


liked that horror stuff, everybody looked at you really 

• weird, and the jocks would give you shit. ’Wow, you like 
the horrorstutf! You’re an oddball!’ You don’t get that any- 
more. Now, science fiction and horror and all the genre 
stuff really has become the mainstream. It’s not as ghet- 

.| tolzed as it once was in people’s perception. 

And it’s notthe Creature From Outer Space that caused 
the holocaust, and it’s not Dracula that killed 50 million 
I people in World War II, it is us. We did it to ourselves, and 
we continue to do it to ourselves. And that’s the real fear: 
what are people capable of, especially when there’s a 
mindless mob mentality. 

Seriously, the breakdown of social order, the loss of 
loved ones, the loss of resources, the struggle for survival 
is the perfect description of the dread we’re all feeling. 
Geez, I guess the pari of it that worries me most, which 
plugs right into the zombie thing, is fear of the mob, once 

• we become mindless, reactive monsters. Look at The 

• Mist, it plugs right into those ideas too. It’s not necessarily 
' the tentacles that scare me as much as how the people 
[ are gonna react.” 




THE LATE 'LON CHANEY OF SPAIN' DISCUSSES HIS 
UNWAVERING PASSION FOR GOTHIC HORROR 


PAUL 






D VBBEO 'THE LON CHANEY OF SPAIN/' JAC- 
INTO MOLINA (1S34-S009), BEST KNOWN 
TO CULT FILM FANS AS PAUL NASCHY - actor, 
writer, producer and director- is the singie greatestfigure 
of the Spanish horror boom of the 1970s. After working as 
an extra in a variety of movies and penning a number of 
western noveis, the champion bodybuiider soid his first 
script, Frankenstein's Bloody Terror, in 1968. When the 
producers were unabie to find a suitabie actor to star as 
the woif man, they approached Molina for the roie and thus 
iaunched the career of one of the worid's greatest propo- 
nents of fantastic cinema. 

Molina's iove for the Universai monster movies of the 
’40s resuited in the ciassic The Werewolf vs. Vampire 
Woman, which became an international success as The 
Werewolf vs. the Vampire Woman In 1 971 . A fiurry of Span- 
ish productions foiiowed, with Molina's fiims The Hunch- 



back of the Morgue (1972), Horror Rises from the Tomb 
(1973) and Curse of the Devil (1973) among the most 
highiy regarded. The popuiarity of horror fiims, which were 
often vehiciesforcriicism ofthe fascist regime of Generai ' 
Franco, waned when strict censorship iaws were iifted in 
the late '70s and audiences turned to previousiy forbidden 
sex fiims and Moiiywood biockbusters. 

Aithough the domestic industry had coilapsed, Molina's 
devotion to gothic horror had garnered him a ioyal inter- 
nationai cuit foiiowing and he continued to produce, direct 
and star in genre films. The ones he made in the eariy '80s, 
notabiy Human Beasts (1980), The Craving (1980) and 
Panic Beats (1 982), rank amongst his best. 

Moiina continued to work sporadicaiiy in the '90s and 
the early part of the new miiiennium. The DVD revoiubon 
revitaiized his career, with severai of his greatest fiims, 
once shoddy bootiegs, now reieased in pristine digitai pre- 
sentations. His 2004 movie, Rojo Sangre (2004), was a 
professional triumph for the veteran thesplan.Whiie genre . 
Icons Boris Karioff and Beia Lugosi ended their careers in 
tawdry iow-budget fiims, cast for their retro marquee 
value, Molina, at 71 , deiivered what was possibiy his most 
ferocious performance. 

Rue Morgue spoke with the iegend from his home in ' 
Spain, just prior to the fiim’s North American reiease in 
2005. 

How did you get involved in Him? 

\ was a student and a sportsman; movies were so far away 
from my worid at the beginning. My first contact with the 
fiim industry was as an extra in Nicholas Ray's King of 
Kings. Mthe time, acting was a hobby for me, but i got to 
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know the business from the inside. My first professional 
jobs were with Spanish directors Manuel Mur Oti, Pedro 
Lazaga, Mariano Ozores and the Italian Giani Puccini. 

What drew you to horror? 

My first cinematic love was the serial movie Drums ofFu- 
ManchO [1940] and the [Mexican] film Dr. Satan [1962]. 
My other passion was comics, but I must say that my fa- 
vorite genre was the western, and I wrote a few novels in 
that style. My love affair with horror began with literature: 
Bram Stoker, Sheridan Le Fanu, Guy de Maupassant, 
Arthur Conan Doyle, etc. And more than the Universal 
movies, [was the influence of] the books upon which those 
movies were based that began to drive me down the hor- 
ror road. The first Universal movie I saw was Frankenstein 
Meets the Wolf Man [1943] and, after a lot of time, I saw i 
the others, but that movie marked the future for me. My ' 
other favourite styles are German Expressionism and the 
Latin fantastigue of Italy and Spain. 

Why did audiences initially embrace horror films and 
then abandon them just a few years later? 

The Spanish horror boom ended because of politics. Laws 
were enacted that protected realistic cinema (civil war, so- 
cial themes, comedyj.This made fantastic and horrorfilms 
go out of fashion, but I kept fighting forthe genre in Spain, 
co-producing movies with Japan. ... We must remember 
the strong censorship that Spanish cinema suffered atthat 
time. Overall, making homor movies in Spain was, and still 
is, very hard. 


How did working in that atmosphere affect your 
films? 

My films are greatly affected by cultural, social and reli- 
gious mores. I am very influenced by two Spanish 
painters, Jose Gutierrez Solana and Francisco Goya, and 
this is very present in my style, specifically in El Huerta 
del Frances [The Frenchman], It’s really about how dif- 
ferent they are, and the darkness of their style, which is 
very hard and obscure. In one of Goya’s paintings there’s 
a very enlightening picture of a Spanish court with a dark 
aquelarre [witches’ sabbath] with a lot of witches. I al- 
ways was impressed with these kinds of people, the “dif- 
ferent” people. 

What are your feelings on how your films have been 
distributed through the years? Do recent DVD re- 
leases accurately reflect your original vision ? 

I think that, in general, international distribution for my 
films has been poor. I hope with DVD, the original ver- 
sions of them can be seen, although It’s possible that my 
two of my favourite titles, El Huerto del Frances [1 977] 
and El Caminante [The Wayfarer, 1979], would be diffi- 
cult to accept by my fans. 

Why would fans find those films in particular diffi- 
cult to accept? 

They are different than the other movies I have made be- 
cause they tell of a history with a lot of social charge. El 
Huerto del Frances is based on real events In the dark 
Spain of 1910. It’s a tale about a French murderer who 
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killed for money. It was very difficult to find all the docu- 
ments from that period in time and I also made the movie 
: in the exact places where the murderer lived. It’s very re- 
alistic and very far away from the (fantasy) movies I usu- 
ally made. El Caminante is a dark comedy about the 
Devil, who turns Into a human because he wanted to 
I know why he fell, and begins to klli, lie, fuck and steal, 
but In the end he finally sees that men are worse than 
him. 

Looking back on your career, which fiim do you can- 
I sider your greatest accomplishment? 

Without doubt, El Huerto del Frances because of the final 
result, the vision of a dark Spain. This is a very special 
country with a lot of myths and you can see In the culture 
I of the Spanish people all the ghosts of the past. For that 
reason I thought in 1977 that I had a history to tell. 


lence while at the same time he commits it. What 
fascinates you about duality of human nature? 

Human nature is very complicated. Pablo Thevenet does- . 
n’t receive Justice. If there Is anything that could turn a 
person to violence, it is a lack of justice. I am fascinated 
by the ancient myth about good and evil, [as in] Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. PabloThevenot Is a very similar character. 

How much of Rojo Sangre Is drawn from your per- 
sonal experience? Is it an indictment of how the in- 
dustry regards older actors? 

In Rojo Sangre there are a lot of truths about the Spanish j 
film Industry. It Isn't autobiographical, but is based on 
my own experience. I have to say that Rojo gave me a 
great deal of satisfaction and I hope that It endures, be- ' 
cause although it’s fantastic, It contains fundamental . 
truths. 


Many of your characters have a public face that 
masks secret desires. For example, the character of 
Pablo Thevenet in Rojo Sangre seems to abhor via- 



Tell us about your newest and final wolfman film, 
Tomb of the Werewolf. 

Waldemar Daninsky is a character that I love so much 
because in that man you can find a lot of me. I see him 
as a good man marked by a curse that turns him to mur- 
der. What can I say? He's really human; he falls In love 
and knows sadness and death. Waldemar is difficult to 
explain because in him you can see elements of Spanish 
history from after the war to the present day. When the 
character was born In 1 968 I thought he would last for 
one film, and not finish In 2003! 

Wbat’s next for you? 

I just finished a film in Brazil called Amazonia Misteriosa 
and I am working on a script called Epitaph. I hope the 
full moon will rise again, we will see... 
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7b what extent would you say that Children was in- 
fluenced by Night of the Living Dead ? 

I had seen Night of the Living Dead and admired if im- 
mensely, and indeed we based Children on rt. We didn't 
want to copy it, though. We saw Children as a satiricai ver- 
sion of Night of the Living Dead. We wanted to have fun 
with the idea of it. 

It certainly has a different look than George A. 
Romero’s film. 

We purposeiy tried to bring a look that was a bit different 
than Night of the Living Dead. A\ar\ Ormsby wouid come 
to the set a few hours early to do the makeup effects, even 
though neither he nor or his assistant had any schooiing 
about makeup other than teaching themseives. After Aian 
finished with makeup on the other actors he would come 
to the set and get ready to act in the film. 


I believe it is a very wise and important thing to work with 
and listen to your crew and to hear their ideas. From the 
lighting people to the actors, I always take note of good 
suggestions. 

How did Children launch your career making features 
in Canada? 

When the film was first finished, horror schlockmeister 
Ted V. Mikels [director of Astro Zombies, The Corpse 
Grinders and The Doil Sguadl was just starting a small 
distribution company in the United States. They didn’t put 
much money behind the film when it came out and it 
didn’t do too well. Later, the film was bought by Quadrant 
Films in Canada and they put some substantial money be- 
hind the marketing and promotion of the piece, and the 
film was a moderate to large success in Canada and that’s 
where everything started. Quadrant later gave me money 
to finance my ne>rt picture, DeathDream. 


It had a much lower budget than Night’s $114,000 
price tag, correct? 

We had so little money to make it. The truly independent 
film has the incredible problem of shortness of cash. When 
we started, it was nearly Impossible to make an independ- 
ent film. Nowadays it's much easier; this is proven when 
you see how many independent films get slid into the 
realm of the major studios. We had S60.000 and we stole 
and cheated everything we could in gear and equipment. 
We only had eleven nightsto shoot the whole film in Coral 
Gables, Florida, and it was notashortfilm. 

How did you pull it off? 

I planned out every aspect of the film in great detail. I 
didn’t do storyboards, but I had pndex cards] of every part 
of the film, as well as schematics. If we were supposed to 
do seventeen shots in one day, we did seventeen shots. 

You must’ve had a very dedicated crew. 

I am a great believer in the co-operative nature of film art. 



Many low budget filmmakers, including Romero, have 
battled for creabve control throughout their careers. 
Is this something you’ve faced? 

I've neverhad to worry about creative control. I’ve always 
had complete control of my films. 
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